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Preface 


This volume contains the papers presented at the Gesture — Stance — Movement. Communicating 
Bodies in the Aegean Bronze Age conference, which was hosted by the University of Heidelberg be- 
tween 11" and 13° November 2021 as an online event due to the ongoing constraints caused 
by the coronavirus pandemic. As the organisers of the original conference and editors of the pre- 
sent volume, we would like to use this opportunity to thank all participants — both speakers and 
non-speakers — for attending the conference from all over the world. In keeping with a spirit of 
global open access research, we have opted for a hybrid publication format, making the proceed- 
ings available both online (free access — all rights reserved) and in print. We are therefore grateful 
to the open access platform Propylaeum-eBOOKS for including the volume in their repertoire, 
and to the publishing team for their continued support. 

The publication would not have been possible without the generous financial support of 
the Institute for Aegean Prehistory (INSTAP) and the Freundeskreis FORUM ANTIKE and we 
also wish to express our deep gratitude to Robert B. Koehl and Stelios Manolakakis for their 
generous support during our final stage of the volume’s preparation. Particular thanks are owed 
to Alexia Spiliotopoulou and the Heraklion Archaeological Museum for the permission to repro- 
duce the excellent photograph of the Tylissos bronze adorant on the cover of this volume. Last 
but not least, we would like to thank Roman Jacobek for his meticulous and patient work on the 
layout and typesetting. 

Our citation style and abbreviations have been modelled on those of the American Journal 
of Archaeology (https://www.ajaonline.org/submissions/abbreviations). Standardisation of terms 
and spelling has been applied throughout the volume, but a few formulas idiosyncratic to certain 
authors were preserved for reasons of practicality. We take responsibility for any errors or over- 
sights. 

Responsibility for the content of the articles, for the reproduction of third-party images, 
and for the content of linked pages lies solely with the individual authors. 


Heidelberg, Heraklion, and Vienna Ute Giinkel-Maschek 
May 2024 Céline Murphy 
Fritz Blakolmer 

Diamantis Panagiotopoulos 


The Gestures Chaos Ring. Signet-ring said to have been found at Heidel- 
berg, LM I (2). Drawing by Fritz Blakolmer. 


Introduction: Communicating Bodies in Aegean 


Bronze Age Archaeology 


Ute Giinkel-Maschek, Céline Murphy, Fritz Blakolmer, 
and Diamantis Panagiotopoulos 


Gestures, facial expressions, postures, and other aspects of bodily communication are among the 
most important means through which intentions, feelings, or thoughts are shared without the 
use of spoken language. In real life and representation, such non-verbal cues, which may be as 
subtle as the positioning of a finger or the orienting of the shoulders and torso, play a salient role 
in the characterisation of the tone of the interaction, of its participants’ roles, and of the message 
conveyed. Defining a framework within which to decipher the workings and meanings of bodily 
communication is consequently a fundamental necessity for the study of any culture’s art, and 
especially for cultures from which no — or very limited — written sources remain, such as those 
which thrived in the Aegean during the Bronze Age. Careful analyses of gesture, facial expression, 
posture, stance, and movement can provide essential information about what symbolic and non- 
verbal communicative behaviour was considered appropriate, purposeful, and narratively relevant 
to these cultures, and how these social attitudes may have varied regionally or changed over time. 


Gestures in Aegean Bronze Age Archaeology 

The first scholarly treatments of gesture and posture in Aegean Bronze Age art appeared in the 
late 19" century, when the discovery of a number of hitherto unknown figurine types presented 
archaeologists with new interpretive challenges. While Heinrich Schliemann (1878, 11-15) initi- 
ally considered the curved excrescences apparent on the torsos of the Mycenaean ‘psi’ figurines as 
horns rather than limbs, it was soon proposed that they in fact represented raised arms. In care- 
fully examining the artefacts, Maximilian Mayer (1892) and Wolfgang Reichel (1897) argued 
that the gesture was of a ‘pathetic’ nature, and that these pieces consequently represented mour- 
ners and lamenters or deities accompanying the deceased. Similarly, the gestures of bronze figur- 
ines, such as that of the Late Minoan I piece from the Troad (Fig. 1) acquired by the Berlin 
Antikensammlung in 1888, and another contemporaneous piece from Smyrna, were also rapidly 
associated with mourning (see e.g. Furtwangler 1889, 1900; Mayer 1892; Collignon 1903; Verlin- 
den 1984, cat. nos. 23, 33). 

With the turn of the century, and with the extensive archaeological undertakings occurring 
in Crete, interest in gestures persisted but also took new directions. For example, in his account 
on the Minoan peak sanctuary of Petsophas, John Myres (1902/1903) proposed that the gestures 
performed by the terracotta figurines represented attitudes of adoration, supplication or prayer, 
and that the artefacts thus represented votaries. This argument was constructed both in considera- 
tion of the figurines’ find place, but also on the assumption that they fulfilled similar functions 
to modern Christian effigies or Greek Orthodox ‘tamata’ (Myres 1902/1903, 368; cf’ Rutkowski 
1986, 87-88; 1991a, 52-56; for critique see Morris 2001, 246; 2009, 182). In a similar vein, 
Arthur Evans argued that figures depicted on Minoan signet-rings, seal-stones, and bronze 
figurines communicated attitudes of adoration (e.g. Evans 1901; 1930, 461, 463). Nevertheless, 
drawing on academic works in other fields (such as Andrea de Jorio’s 1832 volume on La mimica 
degli antichi investigata nel gestire napoletano) and through comparison with later archaeological 
material, Evans also attempted to associate gestures rendered in Aegean Bronze Age iconography 
with ‘universal’ and ‘primitive’ forms of bodily comportment recognisable in all cultures. For ex- 
ample, he argued that the arms raised sideways on the Ring of Nestor represented “a universal pri- 
mitive sign of surprise” (Evans 1930, 57-58, 152 with n. 1), and that the crossed forearms and 
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Fig. 2: Gold signet-ring from Mycenae (CMS I, 
no. 101; courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


joined thumbs and forefingers on a gold ring 
from Mycenae (Fig. 2; CMS I, no. 101) de- 
picted “a very widespread expedient of sign-lan- 


_ guage for indicating agreement” (Evans 1901, 


Fig. 1: LM I bronze figurine from the Troad (© Anti- 176; ef Evans 1928, 832; 1930, 464). 
kensammlung. Staatliche Museen zu Berlin — Preus- Following Myres’ and Evans’ work, it be- 
sischer Kulturbesitz; photographer: Johannes Lauren- 
tius; inv. Misc. 8092). 


came common to interpret the non-verbal cues 
depicted in different iconographic media as ex- 
pressions of ‘worship’, ‘adoration’, ‘supplica- 
tion’, ‘respect’, ‘salute’ or ‘command’, but also as the representation of dance movements. In 
most cases, these gestures were considered as religious and ritual in nature, representing for exam- 
ple the performance of ecstatic dances, the summoning of epiphanies, and the divine sanctioning 
of rulership. Similarly, the same non-verbal cues were also understood as indicative of the role or 
of the position held by the depicted figures in Aegean Bronze Age society or cosmology. Conse- 
quently, gesturing figures often became described as ‘gods’ or ‘goddesses’, ‘priests’ or ‘priestesses’, 
‘rulers’, ‘heroes’, ‘adorants’, or ‘votaries’. Such treatments of gestures thus not only allowed for de- 
velopments in the field of iconographic research, but they also played a consequential role in re- 
constructions of Aegean Bronze Age religious rituals or systems as a whole. These approaches 
indeed contributed to the consolidation of concepts such as epiphany, ecstatic performance and 
rites of passage (see eg. Nilsson [1927] 1950; Matz 1959; Brandt 1965; Marinatos 1993). 
Although these concepts have persisted, shaping to some extent the ways in which interpre- 
tations on Aegean Bronze Age iconography are still presently developed, a notable theoretical and 
methodological shift occurring towards the end of the 20" century nevertheless allowed for new 
considerations. The influence of semiotics and structuralism led to a greater interest in the spatial 
and structural patterns observed in the use of certain gestures, both in images and in archaeologi- 
cal contexts. Lyvia Morgan (1985, 14-16), for example, highlighted the importance of consider- 
ing recurrent syntactic associations in reconstructing meaning in images, using the example of 
the raised hand gesture in the miniature frieze from the West House at Akrotiri. Wolf-Dietrich 
Niemeier (1989) included a consideration on gestures in his iconographical review of deities and 
adorants in Minoan and Mycenaean glyptic scenes, and in his reconstruction of the Knossos 
‘Prince of the Lilies’ fresco (Niemeier 1987). Bogdan Rutkowski (1991b) devoted an article to 
prayer gestures in prehistoric Greece, whereas questions of rulership were again addressed by 
John Younger (1995). Furthermore, in her publication on bronze figurines, Efi Sapouna-Sakellara- 
ki included a discussion on gesture, for which she identified seven general types, or sixteen sub- 
types (Sapouna-Sakellarakis 1995, 106-111; see also Sapouna-Sakellaraki 2012; for gestures on 
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clay figurines see Rethemiotakis 1998, 2001). Colette Verlinden (1984), on the other hand, dis- 
tinguished no more than six gesture classes, which were later used by Louise Hitchcock (1997) 
in her analysis of gender on bronze figurines. Finally, it is also noticeable that even without form- 
ing the main subject of discussion, bodily comportment also became more frequently addressed 
in research on Aegean Bronze Age iconography (eg. Coulomb 1981; Ulanowska 1993; Morgan 
1995, 2000; German 1999, 2007). Despite these significant shifts, it is nevertheless apparent 
that the interpretations on the inferred meaning and function of gestures advanced in these stu- 
dies still heavily relied on the inferred meaning of the pictorial context in which they were repre- 
sented, on the nature of the archaeological contexts in which the artefacts were found, and on 
the latter’s presumed function within these contexts. Less common were examinations of the ac- 
tual communicative quality of the depicted non-verbal cues. In fact, the only area of research in 
which such approaches have remained unproblematic is that of painted larnakes: owing to the fu- 
nerary function of these artefacts and the parallels that the figures depicted on them bear with fig- 
urines of mourners also discovered in funerary contexts, the represented gestures and postures 
were confidently interpreted as expressive of mourning and lamentation (see Iakovidis 1966; Ver- 
meule 1991; Cavanagh and Mee 1995; Kramer-Hajos 2015; Dakouri-Hild 2021). 

With the advent of the new millennium, more works were explicitly devoted to gesture. Mi- 
chael Wedde (1999) took a first step towards deciphering the function of individual ritual ges- 
tures by classifying the evidence into types and studying them on the basis of their integration 
into more complex scenes of interaction. Christine Morris (2001) subsequently discussed the ne- 
cessity of studying the ‘language of gesture’ in Minoan iconography, while challenging the strong 
influence of Western religious traditions on scholarship on Aegean Bronze Age depictions of the 
body. Drawing on shamanic concepts of religious practice, Morris together with Alan Peatfield in- 
terpreted the gestures and postures rendered on Minoan clay figurines and on signet-rings as em- 
bodiments of altered states of consciousness allowing for healing or divine visions (Morris and 
Peatfield 2002, 2004, 2022; Peatfield and Morris 2012). Since then, further studies of selected 
gestures and forms of bodily comportment, which bring individual arm postures into focus, have 
been developed (eg. Murphy 2015; MacGillivray 2018), as well as comparative studies (Kekes 
2016, 2018, 2021), or new methodological approaches which draw on interpretive models from 
ethology, sociology, and linguistics (eg. Poole 2020) or on experimental practice (McGowan 
2006; Steel 2020; Morris and Goodison 2022). These recent developments reflect a growing 
awareness of the salience of gesture and bodily comportment in representations of the anthropo- 
morphic (and anthropomorphised) body, and of the need to challenge established hypotheses on 
religion and ritual action. They also evidence a rising interest in the use of the types of vocabu- 
lary employed in discussions on bodily comportment, and in the exploration of analytical meth- 
ods drawn from fields beyond that of Aegean Bronze Age iconography. 


The Challenges of Studying Gesture and Bodily Comportment 
While the above overview of how gestures have been examined throughout the history of the dis- 
cipline shows increasing and varied progress in the understanding of Minoan figural representa- 
tions (and, interestingly, drastically less in Mycenaean representations where the focus remains 
on mourning), it also highlights the challenges that research on gestures and bodily comportment 
still faces. In effectively dealing with a ‘picture book without text’ (Nilsson 1950, 7) which still 
withholds many of its secrets, we have not yet been able to develop a standardised approach to 
the study of non-verbal cues and bodily comportment. It is indeed evident that, despite their 
value, the above studies presently represent a collection of varying, somewhat idiosyncratic, and 
often discordant, accounts. Outlined below are some of the specific difficulties posed by the stu- 
died material and which have to date impeded the creation of more harmonised approaches to 
gesture and posture in Aegean Bronze Age imagery. 

One problem concerns the criteria by which different gestures, postures, and stances can be 
distinguished from one another. In many cases, it is difficult to assess whether a range of slightly 
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varying bodily placements represent a single motif or whether they represent different moments 
of an act or of an event otherwise characterised by the same features. For example, a gesture may 
either form part of a still attitude or signify movement and effectively consist of a ‘snapshot’ se- 
lected from a dynamic sequence of gestures and postures. Most gestures occurring in Aegean 
iconography might consequently reflect a characteristic moment of a more complex cycle of 
movements. 

Another problem relates to whether it is possible to tell if a gesture was merely an icono- 
graphic convention or if it was also performed in real life. Indeed, gestures, of which the representa- 
tion flourished when a highly standardised form of Aegean Bronze Age imagery developed, do not 
in themselves provide information about whether or not they were also used in practice by the peo- 
ple who rendered them. To date, depictions of gesture have been principally regarded as images of 
actual events, such as ritual and religious activities, funerary practices, or combats, yet the possibi- 
lity that some of these in fact rendered mythological scenes has only been briefly addressed. 

One of the solutions found to the above problems has been to compare Aegean Bronze Age 
iconography with contemporary Egyptian and Near Eastern imagery for which more archaeologi- 
cal information and textual explanations exist (eg. Sapouna-Sakellarakis 1995; Kekes 2016, 
2018, 2021). However, these comparisons, as some of the papers collected in this volume demon- 
strate, do require caution. Indeed, while Nanno Marinatos (2013, 253) argued that “Near East- 
ern texts and representations offer an invaluable guide for the ‘reading’ of Minoan images and 
religion”, it equally remains unclear whether the Aegean ‘imported’ versions of Egyptian and 
Near Eastern gestures were also practiced or whether they were only adopted as pictorial formula, 
and whether or not these ‘imports’ bore the same meanings and visual functions as they did in 
their ‘original’ contexts. Consequently, suggesting the occurrence of a cultural transfer between 
the Aegean and other cultures invites us to reflect on the Aegean specificities of a ‘language of ges- 
tures’, on how and where these specificities were compatible with Egyptian and Near Eastern 
ones, and on whether an Eastern Mediterranean ‘koine’ of gestures existed. 


Towards an Agenda for Aegean Bronze Age Gestures Studies and the Scope of the 
2021 Conference 

In view of the above, it becomes clear that the study of gesture, posture, and stance in Aegean 
Bronze Age iconography, despite the progress made in recent decades, is still in a formative phase 
due to its complexity. Nevertheless, it is also presently possible to tell which aspects of this field 
require particular attention and what form further developments might take. In particular, there 
are three main objectives that research might work towards in the near future. The first consists 
of the creation of a standardised formula according to which Aegean Bronze Age depictions of 
bodily comportment and non-verbal communication can be classified and described. The second 
objective consists in systematically pursuing the identification of subtle iconographic conventions 
hidden in depictions of the moving or still anthropomorphic or anthropomorphised body. Final- 
ly, the third step consists in initiating more careful chronological and geographical analyses of 
Aegean Bronze Age depictions of non-verbal communication as it is conspicuous that similar, if 
not identical, gestures appear in different parts of the Aegean and beyond, in different contexts, 
and over a broad period. Engagement with these goals will consequently allow for the progressive 
construction of solid factual foundations upon which new interpretations can be proposed and 
against which established views and concepts can be assessed. 

The Gesture — Stance — Movement. Communicating Bodies in the Aegean Bronze Age interna- 
tional conference marked a first step in this direction. By creating a platform via which current 
theoretical, methodological, and interpretive perspectives could be discussed and articulated col- 
lectively it allowed for the initiation of a new phase of research. The enthusiastic participation of 
thirty-eight contributors and of a broad audience in the online event evidences the interest that 
gesture, posture, and bodily communication still generate today, and demonstrates this field’s re- 
levance not only to research on iconography but also on Aegean Bronze Age social organisation, 
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identities and inter-regional contacts among other topics. This volume, with papers grouped into 
eight thematic clusters, contains the fruits of three days of lively presentations and discussions. 


Thematic cluster 1: Frameworks of analysis for communicating bodies 

The volume opens with three theoretically informed approaches which both address the methodo- 
logical challenges of studying non-verbal communication and utilise novel methodological tools 
for fresh readings of pertinent archaeological sources. Diamantis Panagiotopoulos problematises 
the notion of ambiguity in Aegean imagery. Given their semantic fuzziness, the majority of figura- 
tive scenes and especially gestures and stances do not convey a straightforward message to the 
modern viewer and are consequently open to more than one interpretation. The author discusses 
selected cases of ambiguous/unambiguous imagery and explores the hermeneutical potential of a 
historical versus an ahistorical reading. Advocating a ‘synthetic’ approach, Anna Simandiraki- 
Grimshaw argues that a proper understanding of the role(s) that the human body played in 
Bronze Age Cretan imagery is only possible through a combination and contextualisation of het- 
erogeneous data sets. Based on an elaborate methodology and a thoughtful deployment of theore- 
tical notions, she discerns perceptible shifts in the variety and audiences of overt and covert 
bodily communication through time that can be symptomatic of developments in wider social 
and political contexts. The significance of arms and hands as main media in non-verbal forms of 
communication at both levels of reality and representation form the topic of Katerina Giannaki’s 
contribution. Starting with a comprehensive overview of Minoan hand gestures and highlighting 
their role as semiotic codes of visual communication, the author distinguishes two main config- 
urations: open (extroverted) and closed (introverted) hand gestures. Through the use of the no- 
tion of ‘energy management factor’, she tackles the question of how arms and hands were used 
for articulating social interaction and the self-perception of the Minoan body. 


Thematic cluster 2: Communication through expression and movement 

The notion of gesture is not limited to arms and hands but refers to the entire body and the 
manifold ways in which it was shaped, framed, and presented to the observer, as the contribu- 
tions of this section lucidly demonstrate. Fritz Blakolmer takes us through a richly detailed inves- 
tigation of alterations in mimic features such as open mouth, closed eyes, and other non-canonic 
physiognomic expressions that deviate from the standardised depictions of the human face with 
no mimic. The author discusses how and why facial expressions were attributed to selected fig- 
ures and addresses the most crucial issues that arise from this small corpus of mimics. These in- 
clude their role as indicators of acoustic and/or atmospheric components of a depicted action, 
and as visualisers of verbal expressions. Lyvia Morgan’s thought-provoking article is a powerful 
acknowledgement of the communicative potential of movement and gesture in Minoan and Cy- 
cladic wall-paintings. Based on the premise that the perception of figurative mural art was a se- 
quential, interactive experience, the author explores the different impacts that large-scale and 
small-scale figures might have born on viewers physically moving through architectural space and 
visually moving through an image. This subtle analysis shows that movement, stance, and gesture 
functioned not only as bearers of symbolic meaning but also as directives of viewing. Body pos- 
tures also comprise one of the tools implemented by Lucie Valentinova in her reassessment of 
the much-discussed Xeste 3 Adorants Fresco from Akrotiri. Drawing on the absence of a discern- 
ible narrative, on the body comportment of the ‘Seated Woman’, and by revisiting some anachro- 
nistic arguments advanced in previous studies, the author questions the traditional interpretation 
of the scene as a female rite of passage and instead proposes that it served to depict different as- 
pects of female identity. In a discussion on Minoan sacred caves, Maria Mina suggests that the 
figurines found therein served as stimulants for multi-sensorial religious experiences. Assuming 
that these objects were handled by the participants of the ritual, she conjectures that the figur- 
ines’ postures (and gestures) instigated a form of bodily movement essential for attaining an ec- 
static state in the course of the ritual experience in enclosed spaces. 
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Thematic cluster 3: Gesture, posture, and societal matters 

In situating depictions of non-verbal communication and bodily comportment within the social 
contexts they were created and consumed, the three following papers demonstrate that representa- 
tions of the gesturing body reveal aspects of social relevance beyond the immediate meaning of 
the posture or action shown. Céline Murphy’s contribution sensitises us to the importance of 
the torso’s orientation and posture. Her rigorous analysis of the visual conventions for depicting 
different modes of communication between pairs of figures or within groups of figures (direct in- 
teraction, indirect interaction, no interaction) reveals the existence of a standardised iconographic 
tradition articulating social differentiation and social collaboration. Following the author’s argu- 
mentation, these visual strategies were employed to legitimise a strongly hierarchical Neopalatial 
social model. Diana Wolf re-evaluates gestures performed by female figures and traditionally in- 
terpreted as representations of adoration, processions, or dances, rendered on Neopalatial soft- 
stone seals (‘Cretan Popular Group’). The social implications of the inconspicuous medium (in 
terms of material and manufacture) and the correspondence of its imagery with gestures found in 
elite media, such as signet-rings and frescoes, provide the key for its understanding. According to 
the author, the seals displayed choreographed and staged social action that fostered social cohe- 
sion between groups of different ranks. Rewinding to the Prepalatial period, Susan Ferrence, Phi- 
lip Betancourt, Alessandra Giumlia-Mair, James Muhly, Metaxia Tsipopoulou, and David 
Rupp discuss an intriguing new find from the cemetery of Petras: a miniature cast gold pendant 
amulet in the shape of two male bearded figures positioned in an embrace. Based on a fine- 
grained stylistic and technological analysis, the authors make a convincing argument for the for- 
eign (probably Mesopotamian) origin of both the pendant and the depicted gesture and try to 
elucidate the biography and symbolism of this exotic piece. 


Thematic cluster 4: Of deities and humans 

This section includes papers that revolve around gestures articulating symbolic messages of (di- 
vine or human) identity, status, and power. Eleni Drakaki studies a selection of seal motifs pre- 
senting the so-called ‘chest gesture’ or ‘hands to the chest gesture’, frequently shown on male 
figures in ‘Master of the Animals’ compositions. The main claim of the paper rests on the exis- 
tence of two distinct regional variations of this emblematic depiction of human strength in 
Aegean glyptic (Central Cretan and Western Cretan/Greek Mainland). Alexia Spiliotopoulou of- 
fers a meticulous analysis of the well-known male bronze figurine from Katsambas, focusing on 
its unique gesture that — despite intensive discussion over the previous decades — remains enig- 
matic. Drawing on insights from her systematic study of the gestures of the anthropomorphic fig- 
urines from the peak sanctuary of Kophinas, the author highlights their affinities with the 
Katsambas piece and makes a new suggestion as to the figure’s identity as a boxer. Louise Hitch- 
cock and Madaline Harris-Schober’s contribution focuses on a small bronze figurine discovered 
in a pit bearing obvious ritual associations, in a Neopalatial house at Palaikastro. The authors at- 
tempt to demonstrate why this remarkable female figure, whose hands rest on her hips, should 
be interpreted as the depiction of the most powerful woman of Minoan Crete. Bernice Jones’ pa- 
per offers a thorough and insightful reassessment of the three faience Snake Goddess figurines 
from the Temple Repositories at Knossos. This detailed study of the figurines’ gesture, stance, 
movement, and other attributes exposes the weaknesses of some modern reconstructions of these 
pieces, and leads to different suggestions on their identity. Philip Betancourt introduces an im- 
portant assemblage of standing female figures performing the distinctive ‘upraised arms’ gesture 
from the cave shrine of Eileithyia at Inatos (southern Crete) known to have been in use between 
LH IIIB to the Early Geometric period. The author argues that the figures’ bodily comportment 
and physical attributes, alongside their find context, provide a straightforward argument for iden- 
tifying them as goddesses. 
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Thematic cluster 5: Communication in ritual action 

Ranging from close readings of the most iconic gestures of Minoan iconography to stimulating 
analyses of Aegean ritual as depicted action and embodied experience, the contributions of this 
section explore the religious significance of gestures and stances. Stephanie Aulsebrook applies a 
practice-oriented approach to vessel-based gestures. Her careful analysis examines the two main 
modes of handling vases — presentation/transport and use — and focuses on the variety of the de- 
picted types and their praxeological context. An interesting insight is provided on the role that 
handles acquired as nodal points in the depicted action. Caroline Tully examines scenes in which 
humans ritually interact with trees on Minoan gold signet-rings. Concentrating on examples 
showing a vigorous clasping, pulling or shaking of the tree, the author relates the figures’ bodily 
comportment to that of figures rendered in scenes of agonistic sports. Moreover, assuming that 
the Minoans conceived of their world from an animistic perspective, and drawing on pertinent 
Near Eastern evidence, she argues that tree-shaking served to express a ritual control over the nat- 
ural world through aggression and domination. Similarly concerned with trees, but also with ar- 
chitectural features, Laetitia Phialon examines the gestures of both humans and fantastic beings 
in Aegean glyptic imagery. Following an overview of expressive action (trees shaken or pulled by 
human figures), calm gestures (columns touched by human figures and by a sphinx) and antitheti- 
cal group compositions, the paper discusses the symbolic significance of tactile gestures and sug- 
gests that trees, pillars, and columns might have functioned as interchangeable motifs in these 
glyptic scenes. Tina Boloti engages with the iconography of ritual processions, a pictorial theme 
that features prominently in Late Bronze Age wall-paintings and other media. Her review of the 
relevant sources focuses on the main pictorial formula for depicting the gestures commonly per- 
formed by humans and supernatural creatures in procession. 


Thematic cluster 6: Gesture, posture, sex, and gender 

Bodily comportment forms the starting point for three contributions exploring its significance in 
the visual representation of sex and gender. Paz Ramirez-Valiente focuses on Neolithic anthropo- 
morphic figurines of clay and stone. A survey of relevant evidence demonstrates that the render- 
ing of specific postures and gestures might have been determined by the biological sex, gender 
(male, female, or asexual), and age of the depicted figure, but also by other parameters such as 
the figurine’s chronology and material. Shared gestures and postures among figurines of different 
sexual categories might have served to represent similar gender identities or roles. In an attempt 
to unveil the polysemy of the ‘hands on the abdomen’ — a common gestural type for Minoan 
(Protopalatial to Postpalatial) and Mycenaean (LH HI A-B) figurines — Christos Kekes critically 
reappraises previous interpretations and weaves a methodology combining archaeological and eth- 
nographic evidence. The author concludes that — depending on the context — this gesture can be 
interpreted as an expression of reverence, as an indication of female coming-of-age rites per- 
formed in Aegean sanctuaries, or as a symbolic reference to social status. Michele Mitrovich pro- 
poses a new pathway for reading body language in Minoan imagery, by exploring how important 
messages about health, physical fertility, and sexual attractiveness could be communicated by fig- 
urines. Drawing on insights from the fields of Sociobiology and Evolutionary Psychology, she 
proposes that specific gestures, stances, and comportment articulated mate selection strategies 
which constituted one of the core mechanisms of Minoan religious practices, social cohesion, 
and cultural identity. 


Thematic cluster 7: Stances of triumph, defeat, and combat 

Several papers of this volume are dedicated to combat scenes and discuss how the iconography of 
violence conveyed symbolic messages relating to domination and defeat. The common denomina- 
tor of the following four papers is that they treat Aegean martial images drawing extensively on 
Egyptian/Near Eastern comparanda. Filip Frankovi¢ and Uros Matié explore how body poses, 
stances, and movement were utilised for expressing victory, domination, defeat, and submission 
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in Late Bronze Age Aegean iconography. Concentrating on the body poses of victorious swords- 
men, the authors argue that these images show an appropriation of the Egyptian motif of the 
‘pharaoh smiting his enemies’. Furthermore, they detect a similar case of artistic transfer in the 
case of the Aegean depictions of defeated warriors that correlate with poses related with defeat, 
death, fear, and deprivation of freedom in Egyptian imagery. Also focusing on gestures that sig- 
nify dominance and submission, Nanno Marinatos strives to track transcultural encounters be- 
tween Aegean and Egyptian iconography, arguing, like the aforementioned paper, that some of 
these gestures can be explained as appropriation of the diachronic Egyptian template for domina- 
tion over foreign foes. The author underlines, however, that there are further gestures that seem 
to have emerged in the Minoan tradition, thus implying the existence of a warrior imagery in 
Neopalatial Crete and — by expanding this argument — suggesting some sort of Minoan domi- 
nance in the Aegean and part of the Peloponnese. The problem of the ‘missing ruler’ in Aegean 
imagery is revisited by Veronika VereSova who approaches this long-standing riddle by adopting 
a comparative perspective. Through a systematic juxtaposition of Aegean and Near Eastern 
images showing standing male figures in a dynamic pose alongside kneeling/lying enemies, the 
author claims that Minoan and Mycenaean motifs of triumph and defeat were emulations of or- 
iental prototypes. Furthermore, she discusses their occurrence in different pictorial settings (be- 
yond combat scenes) and explores the possible reasons for their adoption and adaptation. The 
case treated by Robert Koehl reminds us how the study of a specific gesture can be utilised for 
the detection of a regional artistic tradition and consequently for pinpointing the artefacts’ prove- 
nance. The author focuses on duel scenes depicting the ‘lunge and thrust’ posture, which he iden- 
tifies — after a survey of the relevant evidence — as the Mycenaean formula for showing the 
moment of the kill in face-to-face combat. 


Thematic cluster 8: Death and the communicative body 

The volume closes with three papers that turn the attention to gesture in the context of death. 
Sotiria Kiorpe expands the analytical scope of the present volume beyond the realm of iconog- 
raphy, dealing with anthropological material that provides an unexpected field of evidence for 
our topic. The author examines particular gestures and stances evident in the few primary burials 
of the Petras cemetery, their iconographical counterparts, and different modes of placing and in- 
teracting with defleshed or still decomposing human remains. Gestures emerge here as entangled 
expressions of embodied identities in both imagery and burial ritual. Jacob E. Heywood returns 
to the much-discussed Agia Triada sarcophagus and engages with the long-standing dilemma over 
whether its iconography can be related with funerary rites or — alternatively — with the biography 
of the deceased. Drawing on the iconographical composition and the attributes and gestures of 
the sarcophagus’ key figures, the author argues that the imagery conveyed a biographical state- 
ment referring to the status and social role of the deceased, who in turn can be identified as a fe- 
male member of the local elite. Finally, challenging traditional assumptions, Ute Giinkel- 
Maschek presents a multi-faceted exploration of gestures in Middle and Late Minoan religious 
iconography which were previously related to the adoration and/or invocation of divine epipha- 
nies. She draws our attention on the fact that self-touching gestures are regularly associated with 
negative emotional states and stress, and accordingly proposes that, in the context of Minoan ima- 
gery, they expressed sadness or grief, addressing a dead hero or a deity absent from this world. 
With this compelling argument, the author re-introduces mourning and lamentation as indispen- 
sable components of Minoan religion. 
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Concluding Remarks 

In conclusion to these introductory remarks and rapid overview of the contributions, a few final 
words on this volume’s character and achievements must be advanced. First, a noticeable feature 
of this collection of papers is its general departure from a prevalent focus on worship, adoration, 
and religious ritual. In comparison to earlier studies on gesture, posture, and stance, concern 
with the religious meaning of bodily comportment is here lesser, although religion is certainly ad- 
dressed in a number of the papers. Indeed, only in a few cases do the authors seek to differentiate 
deities from humans and votaries from priestesses — an elementary problem in Aegean iconog- 
raphy. Rather, the majority of the contributions express a strong interest in Aegean Bronze Age 
social and political matters, which they articulate through discussions on hierarchy and identity. 
Second, it is conspicuous that mourning is also less frequently addressed. It instead appears that 
depictions of gesture, posture, and stance in situations which may lead to death are of more inter- 
est. Noticeable is also the very sparce mention of Mycenaean figurines, and of Mycenaean materi- 
al generally. A continued interest in the Near East and Egypt is nonetheless apparent. 

Finally, in shedding new light on the many dimensions of the ‘language of the body’ in 
Aegean Bronze Age imagery, its problems, and the trajectories it may take, this volume shows 
how much work this field of research still deserves. Our task is consequently to continue systema- 
tically exploring the clues that the imagery offers us, to carefully examine the bodies of evidence, 
in an attempt to slowly but surely decipher the meaning of the rich and varied iconography. 
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Powerless Images. (Mis-)Reading Gestures and Stances in 


Aegean Iconography 


Diamantis Panagiotopoulos 


‘I thought, as I wiped my eyes on the corner of my apron: 
Penelope did this too. 

... This is an ancient gesture, authentic, antique, 

In the very best tradition, classic, Greek; 

Ulysses did this too”. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay, An Ancient Gesture 

(from Mine the Harvest [1954]; cited in Purves 2021, 1) 


Abstract Jn recent years, the power of images’ became a dominant buzzword in Classi- 
cal Archaeology and related disciplines, referring to the ‘magnetic’ force that images un- 
folded by informing, educating, and manipulating the ancient viewer. So far, however, 
little or no attention has been given to the other direction of this visual interaction, 
namely the agency that human actors exercised on images, when the first implemented the 
latter as a medium of visual communication. In most of these cases, the depicted figures or 
actions were as a rule totally powerless against any attempt by the viewers to understand, 
translate, or fill them with new meaning. The inability of images to resist alternative 
readings becomes very obvious especially when modern scholars try to impose on them their 
own understanding, by providing new — and sometimes arbitrary and far-fetched — inter- 
pretations. The present paper strives to address this hermeneutical problem, focusing on 
specific gestures and stances in Aegean imagery that have attracted increased scholarly at- 
tention in recent years. The discussion revolves around the following key questions: is the 
semantic ambiguity of Aegean gestures and stances intended or just an unavoidable obsta- 
cle of our etic perspective? What makes a gesture/stance an image of a straightforward vi- 
sual message that defies erroneous or new readings? And, finally, is there any possibility to 
predict whether old and new interpretations that are presented in this volume will be va- 


lid in the future? 


Addressing the Problem 

The ‘power of images’ has emerged as one of the most viral concepts in Classical Archaeology 
and Art History since the late 1980s, referring to the undeniable communicative potential of pic- 
tures in pre-modern and modern societies. Paul Zanker’s classical study “Augustus und die 
Macht der Bilder” (Zanker 1987) was followed only two years later by David Freedberg’s inspir- 
ing and provocative book “The Power of Images. Studies in the History and Theory of Re- 
sponse” (Freedberg 1989). Both initiated a thorough engagement with the visual agency that 
iconography possesses and furthermore with the responses of the recipients who believed that 
“images are indeed endowed with qualities and forces that seem to transcend the everyday” 
(Freedberg 1989, XXIII). Yet, while images seem capable to do almost anything with the viewers, 
there is something that they certainly cannot do, namely, to defend themselves, when the viewers 
abuse the depicted, by ignoring their original meaning, the mere reason of its existence, and in- 
vest it with a new and totally alien symbolic content. In most of these cases, images seem to have 
no intrinsic power for safeguarding their original visual message and appear to be totally power- 
less against any new reading or appropriation. Actually, we cannot exclude that artists from an- 
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cient to modern times produced images that could have been open to different readings (see 
Giinther 2021, 3 with n. 9 and 12; for the Minoan context, see McGowan 2011, esp. 66-67; 
Koehl 2016).' Yet, even if elusiveness and ambiguity were in some cases intended, the majority 
of ancient images must have been produced with only one definite meaning. The present paper 
focuses on such representations that — by their own authority — could not resist alternative inter- 
pretations during their biography.” It is a type of ambiguity that emerges not on the level of an 
image’s production but on that of its perception.* From an inexhaustible reservoir of pertinent 
evidence from antiquity to modern times, it would suffice to mention two characteristic exam- 
ples: the head of one of the almost life-sized female clay statues from Late Bronze Age Agia Irini 
on Keos was misappropriated approximately eight centuries later in a Late Geometric Greek tem- 
ple for Dionysus at the same site, when undoubtedly it was believed to be an image of this male 
god (Caskey 1986, 39-41, pls. 1 b, 7a—b). Interestingly, this is how the excavators of Agia Irini 
interpreted this head upon its discovery (Caskey 1986, 39). A second telling example provides 
the Hellenistic royal couple on the famous Ptolemy Cameo from the late 34 century BCE with a 
depiction of Zeus Ammon’s head on the cheek guard of the male figure’s helmet (Zwierlein- 
Diehl 2012, 59-62). More than one and a half millennia later, this magnificently engraved gem 
acquired a totally new interpretation when it was mounted as centrepiece on the shrine of the 
Three Kings at the Cologne Cathedral and was presented to the Christians as a representation of 
the Three Kings (Perse 2017, 31-33). These are only two random instances among innumerable 
images that acquired a fundamentally different meaning across space and time. 

Notwithstanding how important and intriguing this diachronic phenomenon may be, the 
present paper adopts not a historical but an epistemological perspective, dealing not with past 
and present viewers in general but with ourselves, archaeologists, who never hesitate to attribute 
new meanings to ancient pictures. By focusing on the topic of our volume, i.e. gestures, stances, 
and movement, it is worthwhile to engage with the question of whether we can confirm the 
rather pessimistic premise that Aegean gestures are powerless against idiosyncratic readings. Can 
this statement be valid or is there anything that makes a gesture/stance an image of a straightfor- 
ward visual message that defies erroneous or new interpretations? At a quite theoretical level, the 
success or failure of every attempt to invest Aegean images with meaning has to be measured by 
reference to what Michael Baxandall formulated in his seminal study “Patterns of Intention. On 
the Historical Explanation of Pictures” (Baxandall 1985, 105) as the two key challenges in Art 
History: 

1) How far can we penetrate into the intentional fabric of painters living in cultures or periods re- 
mote from our own? 


2) Can we in any sense or degree verify or validate our explanations? 


As to the first question, the answer is predictable and rather discouraging. Without any written 
sources informing us about the intentions of the artists, the impact of an image on the viewer, 
and the cultural framing of iconography, the possibilities of modern scholars are rather limited, 
when they seek to understand an image. For making things worse, several specialists, with their 
pervasive habit of looking for meaning, tend to overinterpret, striving to deduce symbolic signifi- 
cance from every single detail of an image.* The more they engage in an — often futile — attempt 


1 Yet, as far as ancient art is concerned, intentional 3 A specific phenomenon of the general practice of 


ambiguity is not very easy to detect, see Giinther 2021, 
13-15; further Osborne 2012. For the discussion of the 
tension between intentionality and reception in art histor- 
ical theory see Lynch 2017. 

2 Lyvia Morgan defines ambiguity at the level of 
perception/interpretation as ‘subjective ambiguity’, see 
Morgan 1989, 145. Figurines are not considered in this 
discussion because three-dimensional representations of 
the body require a different form of analysis. 
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investing images with new meaning is ‘iconatrophy’: 
“\.. one specific process of oral tradition by which new 
stories arise as explanations for old monuments that (for 
whatever reason) no longer make sense to their viewers” 
(Keesling 2005, esp. 43, 71). 

4 For a plea against ‘aggressive hermeneutics’ (a term 
coined by Sontag 1966, 6—7) in archaeology, see Olsen 
2015, 185-186. 
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to decipher the roles of individuals or the character of the depicted actions, the more they are re- 
lying on wild assumptions and anachronisms. This problem becomes even more complicated, 
since the symbolic meaning of an image is a matter of both intention (of the artist) and percep- 
tion (of the viewer) that, depending on the context, might either overlap or diverge.” 

Baxandall’s second question forces us to give a no less disappointing answer, since it seems 
virtually impossible to verify or validate our explanations. Modern readings of Aegean imagery 
are based on analogical reasoning (see below) that unavoidably creates a web — or better say a 
mesh — of hypotheses which cannot be confirmed and quite often contradict themselves. It is en- 
lightening in this respect to compare the broad spectrum and specific roles of gestures in Egyp- 
tian iconography with the hypothetical reading of Aegean gestures in previous research. While 
the actual significance of the first can be validated by ample evidence of accompanying inscrip- 
tions, including gestures of honoration, grief, joy, speaking and greeting, preventing evil, related 
with punishment or competition, showing, counting/calculating, music, and dance (Dominicus 
1994),° the latter are quite often interpreted as gestures that express status. Such interpretations 
actually reveal less about the actual meaning of the depicted and more about the inability of mod- 
ern scholars to understand the specific intended message of a scene. So, is there any hope at all? 
Can we approach images — and to be more specific gestures and stances — by trying to minimize 
the risk of misinterpretation or overinterpretation and to verify or validate our assumptions? 


Methodological Challenges 
Before we engage with these questions, we need to clarify the meaning of the key term of ‘ambi- 
guity’, one of the most frequently mentioned words in this volume. It is a truism that Aegean 
images show a profound ambiguity in terms of (social) identity and role, gestures, action, and per- 
haps even age or sex, a fact that makes the task of iconic identification a tricky matter (Morgan 
1989, 2000; Blakolmer 2010; McGowan 2011; Chountasi 2015; Koehl 2016). Anonymous ac- 
tors engage in indeterminate actions, demanding from modern scholars more creative fantasy 
than knowledge. Numerous colleagues have expressed their frustration towards this problem of se- 
mantically opaque representations, yet only Emily Vermeule, the master wordsmith of Aegean Ar- 
chaeology, addressed it with commanding witticism, when she described a Mycenaean terracotta 
model with a depiction of a couple under a blanket (Fig. 1) with the following words: “a couple 
in bed or dead or both” (Vermeule 1979, 54, 
fig. 10). 
Recent research in several scientific 
fields — with an impact on archaeological disci- 
plines — has contributed to a more accurate de- 
finition of ambiguity and related concepts. The 
most important among them — and most useful 


in the Aegean context — refers to the clear dis- 


tinction between the terms ‘ambiguous’ and 


‘vague’ which have to be utilized as two pre- 
cisely defined termini technici of archaeological 
interpretation. This clarification is necessary, 


5s See also above, n. 1. These are the two most im- 
portant points of reference at a general level. However, the 
list of potential interpretive paths is much longer, as Kath- 
leen Lynch has insightfully demonstrated in the case of 
Athenian vase painting (Lynch 2017, 128): hermeneutic, 
actual or absolute intentionalism, anti-intentionalism, 
modest actual intentionalism, hypothetical intentionalism, 
actual viewer, implicit viewer, hypothetical viewer, plural 
or individual viewer, generic Greek or Athenian viewer, 


Fig. 1: Covert meaning in Aegean imagery: “a couple 
in bed or dead or both”. Mycenaean terracotta model 
(after Vermeule 1979, 54, fig. 10). 


absolute perception, omniscient modern viewer. Given 
this impressively wide range of possibilities, it becomes 
evident how problematic previous approaches may be, 
when they — more implicitly than explicitly — adopt only 
one of these hermeneutic angles. 

6 Cf here the — descriptive and thus neutral — categor- 
isation of Homeric gestures in a recent comprehensive study 
that divides them into the following types: falling, standing, 
leaping, reaching, and bearing, see Purves 2021. 
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since the term ‘ambiguity’ has often been used indiscriminately — not only in archaeology but 
also in modern language usage — to denote both ambiguity and vagueness (see Giinther 2021, 5- 
9; furthermore Gillon 1990; Sorensen 2016),’ ie. two distinguishable varieties of interpretive 
uncertainty. Ambiguity refers to situations in which a word or phrase can have more than one 
specific meaning, whereas these meanings are semantically distinct and unrelated to each other. 
For example, the word ‘bank’ can refer to a financial institution or a riverside. Vagueness occurs 
when the boundaries of a word’s meaning are not well defined, as in the words, ‘grey’, ‘tall’, or 
‘strong’, the exact meaning of which cannot be defined precisely (van Deemter 2010, 8-10) but 
depends on the perspective of the person who makes this statement and can considerably differ 
from case to case. Vagueness refers thus to multiple meanings that are semantically related to 
each other or in a general uncertainty about the precise meaning of particular terms or images. 
Exactly the same distinction between ambiguity and vagueness can be drawn for ancient images. 
In relation to the topic of this volume, we can ascertain that in our attempt to understand 
Aegean gestures we are struggling with problems of both ambiguity and vagueness, whereas the 
first seem to prevail. Ambiguous are for instance isolated figures with gestures, stances, or mimic 
which could denote either joy or grief (see for instance the open mouth). Vague are gestures like 
the embrace that can denote love, amity, or kinship. What should give in our case rise to opti- 
mism is, on the one hand, the fact that, as Sorensen (2016, 748) has underlined, ambiguity can 
be resolved, but vagueness cannot. On the other hand, even a “fuzzier version of truth including 
multiple variants” (Sorensen 2016, 746) is a satisfying result, since it is impossible to grasp truth 
as an absolute value (if there is such a thing) in archaeology.® 

The discussion of both terms can help us to circumscribe some crucial interpretive pro- 
blems when engaging with ancient images, yet it cannot provide in itself a proper methodological 
approach. An attempt towards this direction has been recently undertaken by Elisabeth Giinther 
(2021) in her introductory paper to a collective volume focusing on ambiguity and vagueness in 
ancient art (Giinther and Fabricius 2021). Giinther (2021, 16-23) proposes an integrative meth- 
od combining the notions of ‘affordance’ and ‘frame’. Affordance refers to the inherent capacity 
of a thing to enable one or more functions (Fox et a/. 2015) — in the case of ancient iconography, 
accordingly, the capacity of an image to afford a clear message. On the other hand, Erving Goff- 
man’s frame theory stresses the significance of frames, i.e. cognitive structures that provide a scaf- 
fold for our perception. In the case of ancient images, it is the ‘framing’ of a specific motif 
within a scene and the cognitive background which determines the meaning of the depicted 
(Goffman 1974). Giinther (2021, 28-31) combines both concepts with the context of percep- 
tion as a third parameter that determines meaning. In the search for a clear terminological defini- 
tion, we could define this third component as ‘situationality’, a term that in Translation Studies 
refers to “the location of a text in a discrete sociocultural context in a real time and place” (Neu- 
bert and Shreve 1992, 85; furthermore Beaugrande and Dressler 1992, 163). This definition is 
also fitting for images and can provide a useful analytical tool in the study of iconography.” Since 
images are always situated in specific communicative and social settings, situationality refers to 
the paramount significance of the spatial/sociocultural embedment for their reception and under- 
standing. Different contexts can imbue different meaning in the image and allow or foster differ- 
ent readings. 


7 The very brief analysis of ambiguity and vagueness 
undertaken here is only an oversimplification of an intense 
discussion in different scientific fields (cognitive semantics, 
linguistic theory, law, etc.), in which several subvariants of 
both terms as well as the related concepts of polysemy and 
indeterminacy are discussed, see Lakoff 1970; Tuggy 1993; 
Zhang 1998; Dunbar 2001; Sennet 2016. The main objec- 
tive of their admittedly extremely superfluous treatment in 
the present paper is to provide an easy understanding of 
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their semantic divergence and — more important still — to 
facilitate their sensible application in the analysis of Aegean 
images and gestures. 

8 For this ‘fuzzy logic’ as a theoretical approach in 
analytical philosophy, see Sorensen 2016, 746. 

9 This term is very close to what Matthias Grawehr 
defines as ‘performative framing’, distinguishing it from 
‘cognitive framing’ (Grawehr 2021, 227). 
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How can these three notions be implemented in the study of Aegean images and gestures? First, 
affordance can be applied in order to refer to their inherent communicative potential and — to be 
more specific — their capacity to convey a clear and unambiguous message. Gestures with strong 
affordance as modes of non-verbal communication are for example the body poses of victorious 
and defeated warriors (Frankovié and Mati¢, Koehl, Marinatos, VereSova, all in this volume), the 
kneeling embrace of the Petras pendant, the general meaning of which as expression of amity, 
kinship, peace, brotherhood, or alliance, cannot be misunderstood (see Ferrence e¢ al., in this vo- 
lume), or hands to head and bloodied cheeks from scratching the face as visualization of mourn- 
ing (Hoffman 2002, 542). Gestures with weak affordance include, on the other hand, bodily 
communication such as hands-on-hips (Hitchcock, in this volume), hands-on-abdomen (Kekes, 
in this volume), hands-on-chest (see Drakaki and Kiorpe, both in this volume) or raising both 
hands (Morgan 2000, 926, n. 2) which — especially as isolated forms of body comportment — 
cannot be clearly associated with a specific meaning. What makes things complicated in such 
(and many other) gestures is not only their polysemy but also the possibility that they might 
have been either the depiction of a static stance in real life or, alternatively, a set/sequence of 
movements that at the level of imagery was frozen into a single gesture (see also Introduction 
and Giannaki, in this volume).'° 

Even more decisive than the affordance of gestures or stances as self-contained configura- 
tions of the human body are the cognitive frames in which they were embedded. These include 
their ‘framing’ within a figurative scene (‘visual frame’) as well as the cognitive background of 
their producers and recipients (“cognitive frame’). Both frames determine the production of social 
meaning, thus turning a gesture into a communicative act. The importance of the visual frame 
(the iconographic context of a gesture) becomes evident especially in the case of its absence, 
when images appear fragmented and isolated as the result of disintegration from larger scenes 
(see Blakolmer, in this volume) and are depicted without a frame of meaningful (inter-)action. In 
most of the cases, such isolated gestures/stances have to remain open to a larger variety of inter- 
pretations (see Morgan 1989, 148-149). On the other hand, the cognitive frame of the produ- 
cers and/or recipients of images is directly relevant to the most serious obstacle in any attempt to 
understand ancient gestures: the unquestionable divergence between the ancient and modern cog- 
nitive background that forces the modern scholar into adopting an etic perspective. The agreed- 
upon meanings of gestures can be decoded only by those who share an understanding of the rele- 
vant codes for communicating intentions, emotions, and responses to events and to other peo- 
ple.’ Since most gestures both in life and representation are culturally determined, their 
meaning may differ dramatically between then (antiquity) and now (modern era). Yet, diver- 
gences in terms of the cognitive frame are possible even within one and the same chronological 
horizon, in our case the Aegean Bronze Age. When modern scholars study Aegean images and es- 
tablish iconographic associations between them, they tend to forget that these representations 
compile a heterogeneous body of evidence, in terms of space, time, and context, and conse- 
quently they presuppose that the ancient viewer possessed the bird’s eye view of an archaeologist. 
Therefore, it is important to keep in mind that the development of a common repertoire of ges- 
tures, stances, or mimic expressions does not necessarily mean that every specific type of them 
was implemented or understood in the same way by different Bronze Age artists and audiences. 


10 See further Cartmill and Byrne 2011, 17: “Imagine, 
for example, if we were to group all oscillating movements 
of the head into a single gesture type. In this case, nodding 
and shaking the head would be considered to be the same 
gesture, and we would conclude that it had a very ambig- 
uous meaning”. 

11 For the cultural embeddedness of gestures as a fac- 
tor that instigates multivalent meanings, see Morgan 2000, 
926: “Beckoning, greetings and farewells, which might 


seem straightforwardly functional, are actually amongst 
the most varied gestures worldwide, while, as northern 
Europeans and Greeks well know, fundamental misunder- 
standing can arise from differences of meaning in simple 
head nods and shakes or gestures such as ‘thumbs up’... A 
raised hand or hands, palm(s) outward, can express adora- 
tion (Egyptian), prayer and supplication (Near Eastern and 
Early Christian), benefaction (Byzantine) or greeting”. 
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The implicit assumption of an instant and straightforward recognition of every pictorial theme in 
an ancient society would have required an abundant reservoir of repetitive images (see Osborne 
2012, 179). Given the largely non-repetitive nature of Aegean and especially Minoan art, it is 
however questionable whether gestures were standardized and employed like hieroglyphic deter- 
minatives (Morgan 2000, 932). Therefore, an unequivocal response by the Bronze Age viewers is 
more a matter of archaeological ‘wishful thinking’ than an evident fact. Every attempt to dissect 
scenes into their components and then undertake a cross-sectional reading of the pattern treating 
only selected parts of a whole bears the risk of misinterpretation. Such hermeneutical pursuits 
tend to mystify rather than clarify the iconographic evidence. The same applies to any effort to 
define specific gestures as mutually exclusive categories. The Egyptian evidence shows that ges- 
tures can have not one but multiple meanings as the accompanying inscriptions reveal (Domini- 
cus 1994, esp. 184-185) and therefore cannot be truly ‘categorical’. 

Finally, the significance of situationality as an analytical tool becomes crucial, especially in 
the case of mobile image-bearers like seals or stone and clay vases. Images, the perception of 
which was detached from a specific place, could have had not a fixed but only a vague meaning 
that was determined by the context of perception/use. As a consequence, such mobile images de- 
mand a more pluralistic explanation than, for instance, wall paintings. The necessity of an inter- 
pretive flexibility is even more pressing in the case of gestures/stances with weak semantic 
affordance, for instance an open mouth which depending on the medium and/or the context of 
perception could be ‘read’ as expression of joy or grief. Several papers in this volume stress the 
fact that context can transform the significance of a gesture and — vice versa — that a gesture can 
gain only through its reference to a specific context the acquired semantic precision. '* 

Affordance, frames, and situationality provide a hermeneutical matrix that enables us to ap- 
proach gestures and stances with methodological instruments that can be precisely defined by re- 
ferring to already existing theoretical concepts. This clarification is necessary for underlining that 
these terms do not refer to something entirely new, since they correspond to established meth- 
odologies of previous research'* and to the way in which several contributions in this volume en- 
gage with Aegean gestures and stances. What they actually can contribute, is to help us 
systematize different approaches and especially to highlight the tension between artistic intention 
and audience perception as well as their convergences and divergences. Furthermore, the triangle 
‘affordance-frame-situationality has the capacity of shaping a self-sustained methodological ap- 
proach, in which the interdependence of the three poles would be the path that every interpre- 
tive attempt should follow. Only through a holistic engagement with Aegean gestures and stances, 
may it be possible to elucidate their meaning, since specific cognitive frames and/or contexts of 
perception impact — in different ways and with different intensity — the affordance of a gesture. 

If we agree that this conceptual triangle can constitute the core of an interpretive method, 
then we have two different ways at our disposal for implementing it, i.e the historical and the 
ahistorical/athematic approach. The historical approach refers to the method of comparative 
iconography, which was very lucidly explained by Lyvia Morgan and Michael Wedde more than 
30 years ago and has prevailed in our discipline during the last decades (see Panagiotopoulos 
2020, 389-390). Even if Morgan and Wedde used different terms, both meant a relational ap- 
proach that systematically explores the position of an image within a cautiously woven web of vi- 
sual representation and its juxtaposition in relation to other images (Morgan 1985, esp. 9, 14, 
18-19; 1988, esp. 11-12; 1989, 2000; Wedde 1992, esp. 182-185). Following this methodolo- 
gical premise, the starting point of any iconographic analysis should be the study of associations 


12 See Morgan 2000, 932 who warns us against the and Aegean ritual gestures, Ch. Kekes has implemented a 
well thought-out and very detailed analytical framework, 


G 


potential risks of the method of analogic reasoning: “... 

supportive cross-referencing is sometimes insufficient to several parameters of which resemble the notions of affor- 

establish unequivocal meaning”. dance, frames, and situationality, see for a summary Kekes 
13 In his unpublished PhD dissertation on Egyptian 2018, esp. 228 table 1. 
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that relate to “the syntactic structures which generate complex meaning” (Morgan 1985, 14). 
The search for iconographic associations is a form of analogical reasoning that has as its main ob- 
jective the iconic identification and thus a basic understanding of persons, roles, gestures, and ac- 
tivities. The only critique that one might raise against “comparative iconography’ relates less to 
its methodological principles and more to the way in which it is frequently applied. Previous and 
recent scholarship has shown a tendency for engaging with images not for their own sake but for 
using them as historical sources in order to elucidate different aspects of Aegean societies. This 
scientific attitude has two consequences: 

a) it treats iconography as mere documentary evidence, downgrading images to a means to an 
end rather than the actual object of scientific enquiry and leaving aside their significance as 
medium of communication, and 

b) it brings with it the risk of a circular argument. From a methodological point of view, it is 
highly problematic to use gestures and stances for understanding social identities and roles, 
gender issues, and related open questions of current research, if the latter cannot be clarified 
and confirmed by other sources. 


Despite these problems, there can be no doubt that the established method of iconographic asso- 
ciations — when applied in a rigid and systematic manner avoiding to build ‘towers of cards’ that 
are created from hypotheses resting upon other hypotheses — can reveal semantic correspon- 
dences and ancient ‘webs of significance’ (see Geertz 1973; Giinkel-Maschek, in this volume). 
This is demonstrated for example by Alexia Spiliotopoulou (in this volume) who explains the 
enigmatic gesture of the male bronze figurine from Katsambas through analogic reasoning, dis- 
cussing a series of parallels that can be securely interpreted by reference to their context of percep- 
tion/use. 

The alternative to this historical approach is one that goes beyond the purely contextual le- 
vel, adopting an ahistorical/athematic reading (Panagiotopoulos 2020, 397-399).'4 This metho- 
dological path does not seek for iconographic associations but rather discusses and evaluates 
gestures on the basis of their aesthetic and semiotic capacities at a diachronic and intercultural le- 
vel, by employing the entire arsenal of theoretical models at our disposal. In contrast to the tradi- 
tional method of inference, which is based on the alleged meaning of related images, this 
approach relies not on hypotheses, but on observations that can be better verifiable. An athe- 
matic reading could foster and enhance a more anthropological or humanistic engagement with 
Aegean gestures by developing different research questions that call on collective and individual 
imagination at a diachronic level. The best example for an insightful athematic reading of Aegean 
imagery is Henriette Groenewegen-Frankfort’s classical study “Arrest and Movement” (Groene- 
wegen-Frankfort 1951), in which she explored the idiosyncrasies of spatial rendering and their im- 
plicit meaning in different artistic traditions, elucidating how Minoan artists employed space and 
movement for conveying dramatic tension. Several contributions of this volume follow a similar 
line of argumentation (see for example Mina, Mitrovich, and Morgan), implying that the re- 
sponse of the ancient and modern viewer to specific semantic and/or aesthetic dimensions of the 
image might be the same. Assuming that visual perception has facets that can bridge the gap be- 
tween past and present, we can establish a phenomenological continuum as an apposite field for 
diachronic analytical approaches. This may foster novel hypotheses on Aegean imagery that can 
be corroborated by modern experiences. Consequently, instead of striving to understand Aegean 
gestures as social codes and to deduce ‘historical’ information from them, we could move to- 
wards an Aegean phenomenology of gesture, by asking more overarching questions from an athe- 
matic point of view. By compiling a new, theoretically informed research questionnaire, we can 
enhance the interpretive potential of traditional approaches, as the aforementioned contributions 
in this volume clearly demonstrate. The following examples delineate some potential topics of an 


14. The notions of ‘ahistorical’ and ‘athematic’ approach are used in this paper as overlapping terms. 
4 g 
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athematic approach in future research: one key question that needs to be addressed more systema- 
tically in the coming years is the relation between gestures and speech as two modes of communi- 
cation that are inextricably bound together. In everyday life, gestures co-occur with speech by 
complementing, ornamenting, or substituting it. Only in specific cases, for instance pantomime, 
sign-language, or dance, gestures do not accompany speech. It is therefore crucial to discuss the 
contrast between co-verbal and non-verbal gestures in Aegean imagery. The fact that Aegean fig- 
ures gesture regularly yet move their mouth (for talking, singing, or screaming) only occasionally, 
cannot but be a matter of artistic tradition and/or iconographic conventions. In previous re- 
search, there is, however, an implicit tendency to separate gestures from speech and perceive 
them as a sort of self-sufficient non-verbal communication. Only sporadically have attempts for a 
relational approach linking gestures with speech been undertaken (see Kekes 2017, 1—7; Blakol- 
mer, in this volume; Giinkel-Maschek, in this volume). These two potential functions of 
gestures, i.e. co-verbal and non-verbal communication, generate two different interpretive chal- 
lenges: a) to consider most of the Aegean gestures as depiction of a communication that inte- 
grated also speech and b) to ask in which specific contexts the necessity of sign language or 
gestural action without speech could arise. For the latter option, the examples from real life are 
numerous, including, for instance, hunting, occasions in which people wish to communicate 
without being overheard, mourning habits that prohibit people from speaking, rules of silence be- 
tween members of a monastic order, or inter-tribal/inter-cultural communication among social 
group with different languages. Yet, the only cases of non-verbal communication, which we 
could realistically expect to find in Aegean imagery, are either dance, ritual acts, or, possibly, 
communicating over long distances, a daily practice in a rural environment. For the rest of the de- 
picted gestures (actually the majority), we have to assume that they must have served — as in 
most cultures — as an add-on to spoken language and, consequently, to raise the question of how 
this fusion of both communication modes could have been manifested in the pictorial evidence. 
There is, however, a third alternative: it is theoretically possible that what we see in the images — 
or at least in some of them — is a formulaic language of bodily movement, the basic aim of which 
was less to imitate gestures and stances of real life and more to convey an overt message to the 
viewer.'” In other words, the grammar of gestures in Aegean imagery could have been shaped by 
an Aegean ‘visual rhetoric’, the aim of which was to guide the viewer’s understanding in an in- 
tended way (Murphy 2018, esp. 9-10, 14). 

A further field of inquiry that can produce fruitful insights is the study of proxemics, 
which next to kinesics (body movement) provides another important subcategory in the study of 
non-verbal communication. The term, which was coined by Edward T. Hall (1966; see also Le- 
tesson and Vansteenhuyse 2006, 97), refers to the human use of space and its impact on beha- 
viour, interpersonal communication, and social interaction in general. Hall classified the 
interpersonal distances of humans in four distinct zones: (1) intimate space, (2) personal space, 
(3) social space, and (4) public space. Since all these categories are represented in Aegean iconog- 
raphy, they might help us to structure the variety of gestures and stances accordingly.'® 

Beyond these two issues (the gesture-speech relation and proxemics), that should be priori- 
tized in future research, there are numerous further questions which promise to instigate new 
ways of looking at Aegean gestures and stances: Are there any indications of left/right symbolism 
through left- or right-handed gestures? To what extent is Aegean iconography dominated by 
scenes that depict the expressive operation of the human body? Do we recognize any pathos or 
even a ‘pathos formula’, for example gestures as an impulse and not as a rational action? Do 
Aegean images convey the impression of an autonomous conception of the human body or does 


15 This is implied by Morgan (2000, 927): “Stasis and 16 Even in seal imagery, where, despite the miniature 
mobility, posture and gesture, rhythms and repetitions in format, there was an apparent interest to visualize space, we 
the motions of bodies all combine to produce alanguage of | can discern the intimate, personal, and social sphere of 
the figure, visual and without speech, yet effective in its  Hall’s categorization. 
communicative power”. 
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the latter as a whole come into focus only through its parts and the tracking of movement and 
gesture, as Bruno Snell suggested for the Homeric body (Snell 1955; for the implementation of 
this concept in Classical Archaeology see Himmelmann-Wildschiitz 1964, 13, 17; Dietrich 2018, 
33-35, n. 104-105)? Can the same gesture be both deeply meaningful in one case and learned 
or formulaic in another? These are only some potential topics for athematic approaches to 
Aegean gestures in future research. At the end of this theoretical discussion, it must be stressed 
once again that the implementation of the aforementioned theoretical concepts and the meth- 
odologies related to them cannot provide us with straightforward answers to the open questions 
about the meaning of Aegean gestures. Yet, they can be used as a complementary tool to the 
most reliable traditional approaches and significantly enhance them, since they address in a very 
enlightening way some crucial issues of interpretation which must be considered in every attempt 
to disclose the symbolism behind the wide spectrum of gestural communication in Minoan and 
Mycenaean images. 


(Mis-)Reading Gestures 
The second part of the paper focuses on selected images and seeks to explore how an integra- 
tive approach combining the historical and ahistorical/athematical method can stimulate the on- 
going discussion on Aegean gestures and stances. This brief overview will start with images that 
do possess an intrinsic power to defend their original message against any alternative reading by 
virtue of their affordance, frame, and situationality. Some characteristic examples comprise the 
aforementioned gestures of domination and defeat or offering and presentation gestures (see 
Morgan 2000, 933; Aulsebrook, in this volume). Among such gestures/stances with strong se- 
mantic affordance, the scenes of mourning on the Tanagra larnakes represent a case of entirely 
straightforward meaning (Cavanagh and Mee 1995; Panagiotopoulos 2007; Kramer-Hajos 
2015; Dakouri-Hild 2021). In the most drastic of these pictorial compositions, two figures, ob- 
viously the closest relatives of the dead child, lean over the body and touch it (Fig. 2). Their 
bodies are reduced to one of the most dramatic and emotive stances ever depicted in Aegean 
art. The visual economy of the scene is stunning. Any additional line or ornament would have 
been simply too much, since the painter conveyed, by means of silhouettes, a message that is 
unequivocal both for the ancient and the modern viewer: the unbearable pain caused by the un- 
timely death of the beloved child. The affordance of the isolated mourning gesture/stance alone 
would suffice to defy any erroneous reading. In this case, the visual framing of the scene (burial 
ritual), which coincides with its situational context (tomb/cemetery), only enhances the immer- 
sive quality of the scene. 

An equally penetrating visual power that 
can resist alternative readings is evident in two 
remarkable scenes at the other end of the emo- 
tional scale. The group of merry harvesters on 
the Agia Triada relief stone vase who march in 
very orderly front rows that disintegrate to- 
wards the procession’s end, resembling the par- 
ade of an unruly school class, is undoubtedly 
one of the most joyful scenes of Aegean ima- 
gery (Blakolmer, in this volume; further 2007, 


Ls u “ 3 i. 


with earlier bibliography). In the very middle 
of this disorder lies its peak — or perhaps even 
its cause — showing a hilarious moment of em- 


17 Asa matter of fact, the assumption that this person 
was drunk cannot be verified. Yet, in a culture, in which 
wine production and consumption evidently played a ma- 


Fig. 2: The most tragic scene of Aegean imagery: a 
Mycenaean painted larnax from Tanagra (afier Ara- 
vantinos 2010, 114). 


jor role, it is justified to assume that at least one among 
hundreds of depicted individuals was rendered in a boozy 
state. 
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Fig. 3: A scene of merriment: detail of the procession Fig. 4: Cheering male spectators: ‘Sacred Grove and 
of happy harvesters on a relief stone vase from Agia Dance Fresco’, Knossos (after Evans 1930, 67, pl. 
Triada (after Marinatos and Hirmer 1973, pl. 105, XVID). 

bottom). 


barrassment: one harvester, apparently drunk, '’ loses his balance and falls down opening his 
mouth in one of the most ridiculous mimic expression which came down to us from the Bronze 
Age (Fig. 3). Even if this iconographic detail with the man in front of the stumbling figure who 
turns his head round addressing the first is less anecdotal as one might think at first sight (see Bla- 
kolmer 2007, 211), the episode possesses a strong portion of spontaneity and joy that amuses the 
viewer. Within an imagery, in which the body seems programmed to move in generically deter- 
mined ways and to adopt postures, poses, and gestures within a formulaic system of movement, 
this deviation represents a precious exception. It demonstrates that the intentionality of Aegean 
gestures is only assumed and not proven, since not every single depicted bodily action must have 
been intentional, i.e regulated by convention.'® Yet, the stumbling harvester is important also 
for another reason. His uncontested historical value lies less on the level of the modalities of artis- 
tic production (i.e. the use of visual formulas) and more on the level of response, since this image 
has the capacity to evoke exactly the same reaction to both ancient and modern viewers. 

The second jolly scene, in which gesture conveys an unequivocal message, is the Sacred 
Grove and Dance Fresco at the palace of Knossos (Hood 2005, 63-64, no. 6 with earlier refer- 
ences; Jacobs 2004). This impressive pictorial composition is animated by a small iconographic 
detail, skilfully executed by the Minoan painter: some of the spectators standing at the upper 
edge of the male crowd are depicted with one arm stretched out (Fig. 4), an unmistakable indica- 
tion for the ancient and modern viewer that the crowd was cheering (Evans 1930, 67, pl. XVIII). 
The visual ‘economy’ of the depicted event is also here astonishing. With a minimal use of icono- 
graphic conventions, the artist captures — and conveys to the viewer — the festive atmosphere and 
noise of a significant and boisterous public event at the West Court of the palace. In all three 
cases (Tanagra, Agia Triada, and Knossos), we can be quite confident that we understand the 
scenes and — more important still — we are capable of being affected by them in a quite similar 
way to that of a Bronze Age viewer. 

Beyond such instances of a straightforward visual message that leaves little or no space for 
misunderstanding, several Aegean scenes can be definitely regarded as semantically powerless 
images, since they are characterized by a profound ambiguity (again from the perspective of the 
modern viewer). This ambiguity occurs both at the level of pre-iconographic and iconographic 


analysis:'° in several cases, we are not even capable of identifying the depicted action, gesture, or 


18 This type of learned gestures is defined as ‘“em- 19 Both terms refer to Panofsky’s tripartite analytical 
blems’, see Kendon 1982. Furthermore, we have to keep scheme (Panofsky 1955) that formed the dominant 
in mind that in real life the same movement can be used by methodological paradigm in Art History and Classical Ar- 


a person as an intentional gesture and by another as a _ chaeology in the second half of the 20°" century, referring 
spontaneous, non-intentional reaction. to three different levels of visual meaning: a) primary or 
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Fig. 5: The most ambiguous Minoan image: seal im- 
pression from Kato Zakros (CMS ITZ no. 3; courtesy 
of the CMS Heidelberg). 


Fig. 6: Practical or symbolic? Gestures on a Knossian 
seal impression (CMS II8, no. 268; courtesy of the 
CMS Heidelberg). 


stance before we move to the level of deciphering the image’s symbolic message. When the kinesic 
and proxemic behaviour deviates from known standards, the depicted action may well allow for 
multiple readings, at least from the view of an ignorant beholder. A sealing from Kato Zakros, 
showing a male individual in a truly awkward position (CMS II7, no. 3), exemplifies these difficul- 
ties and has generated strongly diverging readings by modern scholars (Fig. 5): A young man 
dressed in a kilt and holding a staff stands on the left. Before him stands another male, likewise 
dressed in a kilt, who bents down with his head almost touching the ground. Behind him, two 
further male figures wearing long mantles of the type that is normally designated as priestly gar- 
ments, are depicted. While Nanno Marinatos (2007) and Ingo Pini (see the description of 
CMS I17, no. 3), following previous suggestions, read the scene as a prostration/proskynesis, i.e. 
the kissing of the ground as expression of submission, Robert Koehl (2016, 123-128) proposed a 
totally different interpretation, seeing a depiction of a homosexual act as a male initiation rite. Gi- 
ven these diametrically opposed hypotheses, we can ask ourselves whether the posture affords in- 
deed a multiple reading. This really seems to be the case — apparently for both the modern and 
the ancient viewer — given the fact that there are no iconographic parallels for either a proskynesis 
or a homosexual act in Aegean imagery. The interpretation seems in this case to be a matter of the 
posture’s framing and attributes rather than the posture’s affordance. This is exactly how Koehl 
strives to support his argument by focusing on minute details that seem to indicate an erotic back- 
ground, namely the alleged erect penis of the standing figure and the — also alleged — nudity of 
two figures in the scene (Koehl 2016, 123-125). However, following the same methodological 
strategy and focusing on the iconographic context in which this posture is embedded, one is in- 
clined to support Marinatos’ and Pini’s suggestions: the three figures on the right might have re- 
presented a procession for a Minoan nobleman, king, or god who presented himself on the image 
as recipient of honours and gifts from abroad. The proskynesis, a unique body posture in Minoan 
imagery, might have reversed the experience of Aegean emissaries in Egypt who either participated 
themselves in one of these illustrious court ceremonies and witnessed other foreign emissaries in 
prostration in front of the Egyptian pharaoh or saw a depiction of such an event by visiting the ac- 
cessible zone of the private tombs of Egyptian high officials at the Theban necropolises.*° Even if 
we cannot give a definite answer yet, we can assume that this unparalleled posture may have 
caused a similar irritation not only to us but also to most of the Minoan viewers. 


natural subject matter (or pre-iconographic description), in 
which one has simply to describe and define what is de- 
picted, b) secondary or conventional subject-matter (or 
iconographic analysis) in which the depicted motif(s) or 
action(s) have to be identified or named as_ specific 
object(s), person(s) or theme(s) and c) intrinsic meaning 
or content (iconologic interpretation) referring to the un- 


derlying principles of an image that reflect the attitude of 
the social group, in which it was produced, in other words 
its ‘symbolic’ values. 

20 For prostration as a recurrent motif of these proces- 
sions and for the accessibility of the front part of the 
Egyptian private tomb of the 18'" Dynasty, see Panagioto- 
poulos 2001, 262, 269, 272. 
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Ale fa 
Sick 


Fig. 7: Unfocused interaction: the awkward narrative texture of the scene on the North Wall of the Miniature 
Fresco, Room 5, West House, Akrotiri (after Doumas 1992, fig. 28). 


Yet, the majority of Aegean images lie between these two extremes of the ambiguity scale (from 
entirely transparent to entirely opaque meaning). In most of these cases, it seems that the key to 
the understanding of a gesture or stance lies, as we saw in the aforementioned scene on the Zak- 
ros sealing, not in its affordance but in its framing. This applies especially to seal imagery, where 
due to the constraints of space the co-presence and co-action of the depicted figures can regularly 
be considered as granted. On the so-called clay matrix from Knossos (CMS II 8, no. 268), the de- 
picted figures are all engaged in the same action (Fig. 6). Their postures and gestures are orche- 
strated as part of the same visual narrative. However, if we want to penetrate the semantic fabric 
of this composition a bit further, we meet the first obstacles. How can we be sure that everything 
which is depicted was a proper gesture, i.e. a deliberate action? On the basis of which criteria do 
we distinguish between bodily actions which are done for the practical necessities of interaction 
and those that are shown for the sake of conveying meaning? Purely practical actions may possess 
a performative quality as purposeful and thus communicative movements, for example pouring 
wine (see Aulsebrook in this volume on the pouring scene from Xeste 3 at Akrotiri, with further 
bibliography) or holding the leashes of animals in emblematic scenes (see CMS 118, no. 248; Dra- 
kaki, in this volume).*’ A more thorough engagement of the intentionality of bodily movement 
in Aegean imagery would thus be necessary, before one starts to hypothesize about its alleged 
symbolic content. 

Beyond this key issue of ambiguity and the tireless attempts on the part of archaeologists 
to elucidate the meaning of the depicted, images deserve, as already mentioned, to be analysed 
not as ‘sources’ but as a medium of visual communication and consequently as the main objec- 
tive of scientific enquiry. A better understanding of the rules that determined the communicative 
role of iconography could help us to decipher what exactly human figures were doing in scenes 
of ‘opaque’ meaning. From this angle, it is interesting to explore to what extend gestures might 
have supported the narrational process, distributing meaningful information throughout a com- 
plex scene. Morgan (in this volume) discusses extensively the role of depicted figures and ges- 
tures/stances as ‘referents’ that lead the viewers’ eyes through the semanticized space of a 


21 See Morgan 2000, 926: “The question of natural clearly functional and when transferred to art become ex- 
versus symbolic arises most forcefully in the case of ges- pressive gestures. But they are not necessarily as ‘natural’ as 
ture ... Certain movements of the arms and hands are one might think ...”. 
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composition and help them grasp its meaning. The best examples to study this semantic capacity 
of gestures are provided by the miniature frescos, the most ‘crowded’ scenes of Aegean iconog- 
raphy. The largest among them, the superb narrative synthesis on the walls of Room 5 of the 
West House at Akrotiri (Morgan 1988; Doumas 1992, 46-49, figs. 26-48), shows how the ar- 
tist/artists took advantage of the eye’s tendency to dwell upon the details of a picture, using ges- 
ture/stances as a red thread for unfolding the meaning of the depicted story/stories. One part of 
the Theran pictorial synthesis, however, is striking not because of the depicted gestures but be- 
cause of their puzzling absence. On the north wall, the drama, which unfolds in the water in the 
lower part of the scene and penetrates the land through the landing of a group of warriors, does 
not by any means affect the men and women that are depicted only a couple of centimetres 
above (Fig. 7).°* The latter are sunk in the daily routine of a pastoral life (leading of flocks, draw- 
ing of water from a well) and remain totally indifferent, despite the fact that the landing troop is 
at ‘striking distance’ (see Morgan 1988, 159-160). We see here different groups that are co-pre- 
sent, yet in an unfocused interaction without engaging in a shared activity. One would expect 
though, that the landing of the troop would have been employed by the artist as an ‘event trig- 
ger for articulating cause (presence of an enemy) and effect (fear among the local population). 
Yet, the depicted events are not rendered in an interrelated position and direction of movement 
that would have bound them together into a single and coherent narrative.**> Morgan (1988, 
159) assumed that the depicted action was not unified and that the different subgroups of action 
were not intended to be read as occurring at the same time. What we see here is, according to 
her, a juxtaposition of only ‘subtly interrelated’ events with implied rather than visible links, de- 
picting typical elements in the life of a coastal community. For the awkward narrative texture of 
this composition, there might be, however, an alternative interpretation: We cannot exclude that 
the artist did really want to depict a coherent action, yet he/she was not able to do so because 
he/she could not overcome some serious problems in the visual engineering of temporality and 
plot.*4 Confronted with the task to narrate a dramatic event that gradually unfolded itself from 
the sea to the land, infiltrating the tranquillity of peaceful pastoral life, the painter tried to do 
his/her best and probably soon met his/her limits, not being able to produce a well-interwoven 
spatial narrative. A similar inability to render a realistic flow of dramatic action is evident in mod- 
ern digital strategy games, in which the implementation of proxemics rules for visualising action 
in a virtual space poses a real challenge to game developers. The algorithms that define elemen- 
tary action activate the expressive operation of the body, following the basic rules of immediate 
proximity to an external stimulus. The result looks in most cases far from realistic, resembling 
the mutual indifference of figures that are very close to each other in the Theran miniature fres- 
co. Be that as it may, we can assert that in every attempt to extract meaning from such complex 
narrative images, the modern scholar has to commit him-/herself to methodological flexibility, 
moving back and forth between the affordance of gestures/stances and their visual (pictorial con- 
text) as well as cognitive framing (iconographic conventions as agreed-upon meanings of visual 
communication) for understanding how these different factors impinged upon the image. 

Closing this brief survey of selected gestures/stances and their semantic capacities, it is 
worthwhile to focus on the phenomenon of frontality, the most immersive case of the depiction 
of bodily action: several humans, animals, or hybrid creatures (see Morgan 1995) of Aegean ima- 
gery are depicted in a frontal position and thus are addressing the viewer. The ‘gaze out of the im- 


22 The following discussion of the scene is based on lated motionless spectators at the Departure Town or as 


the fact that the landing troop represented foreigners/ene- 
mies and not part of the local population, see Televantou 
1990, 319 fig. 9; Koehl 2016, 471. 

23. This fact lies in sharp contrast to the focused inter- 
action of the scene on the south wall, in which the inhabi- 
tants of both ‘towns’ are bound through gazing to the 
composition’s main theme, ze. the flotilla, either as iso- 


an entire population in great anticipation at the Arrival 
Town (see Morgan 1988, 161-162). 

24. This has been already suggested by Koehl 2016, 
471: “The artist(s) of the miniature fresco were apparently 
unaccustomed to painting historical events or sequential 


narratives”. 
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age’ is not very common in Aegean icono- 
graphic tradition, yet it has an “intrinsic arrest- 
ing effectiveness””? on the beholder, demand- 
ing his/her full attention. By doing so, it 
transgresses or even eliminates the barrier be- 
tween reality and representation (Hedreen 
2007, 218; Mackay 2001, 27, 31). We can be 
confident that the response of modern and an- 
cient viewers to this disruption of the standard 
form of visual expression must be/have been 


very similar. The ‘gorgoneia’/‘masks’ on MM II 
prisms (Anastasiadou 2018, 168-170, fig. 2, 
a—c), the grotesque figure on the Petras agate 
seal (Krzyszkowska 2012, 153-155, fig. 8), 
and several of the Zakros composite ‘creatures’ 
(Anastasiadou 2016) leave little space for ambi- 
guity and can be understood as frightening apotropaic images. They share two common elements: 


Fig. 8: ‘The gaze out of the image’: frontal depiction 
of a male figure on a Neopalatial seal impression 
(CMS II6, no. 15 and II 8, no. 279; courtesy of the 
CMS Heidelberg). 


a) they are isolated depictions not embedded in larger pictorial scenes, in which they should have 
had to interact with other depicted figures, and b) they are rendered on mobile objects (seals) and 
therefore could potentially acquire different meanings, depending on the situationality of their 
bearers. An intriguing and unique case of a frontal image embedded within a pictorial scene resem- 
bles the desperate figure in the duel scene on a ring (Fig. 8) whose impressions were found on se- 
ven nodules at Knossos (CMS 118, no. 279) and Agia Triada (CMS I16, no. 15; see also Blakol- 
mer, in this volume; Koehl, in this volume). Even if we cannot be sure about the artist’s intention 
to establish a direct connection between this figure in a moment of fatal danger (see Morgan 1995, 
137, 139) and the viewer, there can be no doubt that the frontal mode of depiction increased the 
dramatic suspense of the scene.*° 

Beyond these cases of direct visual contact between the depicted figure and the viewer, 
there are further possibilities of how an image was intentionally created for transgressing the bor- 
der of representation and interacting with the real space, as the large-scale fishermen (Fig. 9a—b) 
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Fig. 9a-b: Guiding the viewer: large-scale fishermen in Room 5 of the West House at Akrotiri (after Palyvou 
2012, figs. 5—6). 


25 Korshak 1987, 1 (cited in Bracker 2021, 169). cised to ancient viewers. This effect, namely a direct com- 


26 The way classical archaeologists comment frontal 
images (see Bracker 2021, 169-170) is symptomatic for 
the captivating capacity which the latter must have exer- 
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and the ‘priestess’ in the West House at Akro- 
tiri on Thera lucidly demonstrate. Both fisher- 
men in the north and south corner of Room 5 
face each other, embracing, through their gazes, 
the viewer, who stands more or less at eye-level 
in the middle of the room, and creating the il- 
lusion that they come out of the walls to move 
towards him/her, as Palyvou has convincingly 
argued (Palyvou 2012, 12, figs. 5—G). In the 
same vein, Morgan stressed that both figures Fig. 10: Images as exemplum of human behaviour: 


and the ‘priestess’ at the door jamb between Knossian Corridor of the Procession (after Giinkel- 
Maschek 2020, fig. 4.19). 


Room 4 and Room 5 guide the eyes of the 
viewer as he/she moves through this lavish in- 
terior space (see Morgan, in this volume). A similar ‘dialogue’ between image and viewer is insti- 
gated by the magnificent procession of hundreds of life-sized images in the Knossian Corridor of 
the Procession (Giinkel-Maschek 2020, 153-275 with earlier bibliography; Morgan, in this vo- 
lume). This impressive composition (Fig. 10) referred undoubtedly to what regularly happened 
in this very place, namely dazzling ceremonies with the participation of gift-bearers. Yet, beyond 
its commemorative role, the depicted procession fulfilled very likely a further function. Through 
the gravity of their appearance, the symmetry of their stances, and the rigidness of the formal pro- 
cession, the processional figures instilled respect into anyone who entered the palace, thus pre- 
scribing an attitude and stance that was adequate for this place. Consequently, stances in Aegean 
imagery did not only reflect reality but could also impact it, by imposing to the viewers an appo- 
site body comportment or by guiding them within the built space (see also Morgan, in this vo- 
lume). According to Maria Mina’s provocative hypothesis, figurines in Minoan caves might have 
been employed in a very similar way, by instigating bodily movement and trance-inducing pos- 
tures among the ritual participants (see Mina, in this volume). We can deduce from this evidence 
that images had the capacity to function as exempla of human behaviour, especially in the cases 
of public spaces, where the gravity of the depicted figures constituted a visual code of social act- 
ing, invigorating the viewer to adopt an adequate stance and behaviour. In later periods, this as- 
sumption finds a welcoming confirmation in the well-known episode from the life of the Attic 
orator Aischines, who in one of his speeches imitated the moderate posture of Solon’s portrait 
statue, provoking through his mimetic attitude a sarcastic comment by his opponent De- 
mosthenes (Zanker 1995, 52-53; Catoni 2005, 275-276; Hélscher 2018, 232).7” 


Concluding Remarks 

Despite the obvious obstacles in the unbroken efforts by specialists to understand Aegean ima- 
gery, there is no reason to be pessimistic. In several cases, images — by means of their affordances, 
frame, and situationality — can maintain their own authority and resist the construction of arbi- 
trary interpretations. But even for the rest, the majority of our pictorial evidence, we do not need 
to draw any discouraging conclusions, since there are different ways to deal with the problems of 
ambiguity and vagueness. One of these possibilities is to follow Baxandall’s bold statement that 
art historians (and one could add here archaeologists), when attempting to discuss pictures with 
the basic aim to interpret them, are not conducting any sort of science but just inferential criti- 
cism (Baxandall 1985, 135-137). Yet, for those who are not willing to admit that the archaeolo- 
gical approach to images is not proper science, there is a more balanced alternative, namely to 
agree at least that we are not conducting an ‘exact science’. In this vein, Sorensen is opting, as al- 
ready mentioned (see above p. 26), for a ‘fuzzy’ truth (instead of an absolute truth) as a more rea- 


27 See further Hélscher 2018, 167-168: “Images re- aspects, while the reality of personal appearance, insofar 
present the reality of personal appearance in significant as it is styled into a significant shape, appears as an image”. 
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listic objective of archaeological enquiry: “The 
nature of the archaeological record is fre- 
quently — maybe always — fragmentary and par- 
tial, and instead of lamenting this condition, 
we might embrace it and explore how one of 
the assets of archaeology is to be able to build 
narratives on the basis of what remains un- 
clear” (Sorensen 2016, 759; see also Gero 
2007). Consequently, an optimistic stance to- 
wards the fragmentary, ambiguous, and vague 
character of the pictorial evidence would mean 
to forget the futile chase for an archaeological 
‘absolute truth’, to embrace the limits of our in- 
terpretation, and to try to do the best within 
our field of possibilities. One example that 
clearly illustrates our hermeneutical potential 
and limits is a detail from the south wall of the 


Theran miniature fresco (Fig. 11): outside the 

Lt Departure Town, two men stand on both sides 
Fig. 11: A pastoral encounter: detail from the South of a small river (Morgan 1988, 161; Doumas 
Wall of the Miniature Fresco, Room 5, West House, 1992, fig. 44). There can be no doubt about 
Akrotiri (after Doumas 1992, fig. 44). what they are doing: they do not contemplate 
in pair but they talk to each other. We just do 
not know what they are saying. The conversation is taking place with both persons standing at a 
certain distance from each other. The quest for an ‘absolute’ archaeological truth would have had 
as objective to formulate a hypothesis about the content/reason of this dialogue, an admittedly 
impossible task. Yet, if we content ourselves with a ‘fuzzier’ version of archaeological reality, it 
would suffice to enjoy the rare visual expressiveness of this bucolic idyll, a possible genre scene 
that provided a background rhythm for the entire composition. So, instead of trying to interpret 
what exactly was happening here, we could plead for more fascination and less interpretation (see 
also Olsen 2015, 188-190), admire the beauty of this river encounter, and perhaps acknowledge 
its diachronic artistic quality. If someone took both figures and put them in a Byzantine wall 
painting, no one would raise an eyebrow. And a final point: the study of gestures and stances 
gives us the possibility to engage with ancient realities by regarding them as a form of shared ex- 
perience between now and then. This is what Purves implies in his inspiring study of Homeric 
gestures referring to Millay’s poem, which has been employed in the present paper (as in Purves’ 
book) as an epigraph: “By overlaying her [own] gestures onto those of a fictional character, Mill- 
ay also suggests some form of a shared experience; a common understanding or empathy that can 
momentarily occur through the reenactment of a bodily phrase” (Purves 2021, 1). This shared ex- 
perience, which can range from empathy to re-enactment of an ancient bodily gesture, opens the 
path for a more humanistic approach to ancient people, which is urgently needed in current ar- 
chaeology. 
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Abstract Aegean studies of gestures, stance, movement and bodily comportment have 
mostly examined, thus far: a) certain classes of bodily depictions; b) whole bodies; c) bod- 
ily communication in specific eras or genres. While these approaches have produced useful 
insights, they could be augmented, thus enhancing our understanding of bodily communi- 
cation in the Aegean Bronze Age. 

This paper draws upon material from Bronze Age Crete. Firstly, I advocate combin- 
ing and contextualising types of data which have largely been kept separate from a metho- 
dological point of view, but which, when combined, indicate overt and (hitherto mostly 
undervalued) covert bodily communication. To achieve this, the paper utilises a diachro- 
nic, inter-site database which the author has been compiling over a number of years, and 
which includes data across archaeological categories. 

Secondly, through this combination of data, my approach identifies several phenom- 
ena. These include the diverse employment of body partibility, the deliberately choreo- 
graphed ergonomy and even the corporeally palimpsestic nature of some finds. This enables 
me to argue that perceptible shifts in the variety and audiences of overt and covert bodily 
communication are perhaps symptomatic of developments in wider social and political con- 
texts. Thus, this paper also advocates that such a ‘synthetic’ approach can shed light onto 
not only ontological discourses about, but also deliberate instrumentalisation of, the hu- 
man body in Minoan Crete. 


Background to Bodily Communication 

Studies of bodily communication in Bronze Age (Minoan) Crete have been numerous in the last 
century or so. They have used several interconnected methods, even if most of them have tended 
to emphasise visual (and mostly art-historical) aspects of such communication — and have been 
overwhelmingly based on specific presuppositions. For example, the majority of studies of bodily 
communication are premised on the presumed (original) prevalence or importance of whole, arte- 
factual bodies (even if we only mostly find their fragments). This is understandable, because 
these are the most immediate sources of how Bronze Age Cretans depicted the human form. Spe- 
cialising further, several studies explore bodily communication in specific eras (e.g. the Neopala- 
tial period, Tsangaraki 2010), or genres (e.g. frescoes, Jones 2007), but also in certain classes (eg. 
elite, Steinmann 2014), and therefore audiences. Funerary assemblages have also been used to ex- 
trapolate bodily communication: from the early 20" century CE interpretative use of skeletons 
as almost an addendum to the goods associated with them (eg. Hawes et al. 2014), to the 
bioarchaeological breakthroughs of the early 21“ century CE, which examine osseous material in 
its own right (eg. Triantaphyllou 2018; Triantaphyllou et al. 2019). 

All these extremely useful approaches have developed from different archaeological, art his- 
torical, medical-anthropological and ethnographic paradigms, and some continue to reflect their 
disciplinary history. There are also notable advances which combine some of these approaches 
(eg. Blakolmer 2010), which problematise the lingering reign of visuality over embodiment (e.g. 
Hamilakis 2013; cf Thomas 2009), and which situate our results of primary approaches into 
broader archaeological theory (e.g. Panagiotopoulos 2012). It is within this group of ‘synthetic’ 
studies that this paper and the research behind it sit. 
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What is bodily communication? 


actant 


the use of the human body and its peripersonal space 
in specific environments, purpose 
in order to exchange messages, 


context 
as part of a mesh of messaging traffic 


audience 


Fig. 1: Conceptualisation of bodily communication (composition by and copyright 
of the author 2022). 


We need specialist tools with which to examine our finds, but we also ought to augment our un- 
derstanding by combining data from different sources, even sources not immediately connected 
to visible artefactual and physical (whole) bodies. If we take a wider look at bodily communica- 
tion based on interdisciplinary bibliography, in the fields of eg. human communication and so- 
cial psychology (eg. Knapp and Hall 2010), anthropology and epistemological reflection (cf 
Latimer and Strathern 2019), research on embodiment (e.g. Dornan-Fish 2012) and on entangle- 
ment (eg. Ingold 2010a, 2010b; Antczak and Beaudry 2019; Hodder 2012; Latimer and 
Strathern 2019 etc.), we can work with a simple definition for the purposes of this paper. 
Bodily communication is defined here as the use of the human body and its peripersonal space 
in order to convey and interpret messages, as part of a mesh of messaging traffic (Fig. 1). This defini- 
tion encapsulates several important aspects: 
¢ The first one is that the human body and its peripersonal space are the actant, in other words, 
the initiator of this action (that is not to say that it is the centre of agency in the communica- 
tion, but rather the source of intent). 

¢ The multisensorial environments are the context. 

¢ The exchange of messages is the purpose of the communication. 

¢ The mesh of messaging traffic is the entangled audience (human, non-human), to which the ac- 
tant is inextricably linked (and who/which are also actants of their own communication, inten- 
tionally or not). 


Therefore, aspects such as gestures or the manipulation of corpses are manifestations of bodily 
communication deserving their own specialised studies, but they can also be conceptualised as 
parts of a wider ‘meshwork’ of bodily communication. 

For someone who studies bodily communication in a contemporaneous context, the inse- 
parable combination of e.g. body language and behaviour, as well as words (e.g. Knapp and Hall 
2010, 10) can be directly observed, leading to an understanding of the purpose, and to knowl- 
edge of the audience of this bodily communication (cf. Piccini 2015; Fuchs and De Jaegher 
2009). However, in our case, some of this original ‘package’ is missing, and so we are presented 
with several challenges. One of those is that we cannot be (entirely) sure of the context, the pur- 
pose or even the audience. A gesture might be directed at other artefactual and biological hu- 
mans, such as in the case of a complex of related figurines (such as the Palaikastro dancers, 
Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki 2005, 183, bottom); to the divine, in the case of presumed divine in- 
vocation (Warren 1988; Morris 2001); or even to oneself, in the possibility of self-induced hallu- 
cinations (eg. Morris and Peatfield 2002, 2004). Another challenge is that the same tropes of 
bodily communication, like a particular gesture, might change according to actor, environment, 
or occasion. As Knapp and Hall (2010, 11) put it, “the same nonverbal behavior performed in 
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Fig. 2: Snapshot of the Minoan Body database (images and composition by and copyright of the author 2022). 


different contexts may, like words, receive different attributions of meaning”. And, as Jones 
(2014) has masterfully shown, the same simple gesture, in his case the smile in ie century CE 
Paris, can have complex and powerful social, economic and political fluctuations within the space 
of a few years. 

In addition, we often forget that almost no human bodies, physical or artefactual, which we 
retrieve, are primary sources responsible for their own bodily communication. In other words, 
every figurine and almost all retrieved human remains only represent the bodily communication 
of separate actants, whose physical bodies shaped and manipulated the ones we do find, for their 
own purposes and within their own audiences. And, of course, we cannot retrieve, but only 
partly reconstruct, the bodily communication of those absent bodies. So, we think we know who 
the actant is, but in reality we usually conflate the communication of eg. the preserved body (a 
figurine, a skeleton) and the actant behind it (the person[s] who made and/or deposited these). 
The only exceptions to this observation are perhaps the three of the four skeletons excavated at 
the temple at Anemospilia (with the exception of the ‘victim’); their deposition was the accident 
which entrapped them all and preserved their last self-guided reactions (Sakellarakis and Sapouna- 
Sakellaraki 1997: I, 228, 294-311). 

Archaeologically speaking, we have been successful in collectively trying to ‘reconstitute’, as 
Evans would say, bodily communication. One of the ways we do this is by correlation: we ensure 
that the bodily communication which we retrieve might be interpreted not just through our own 
cultural perceptions, which tend to assign certain meanings based on our situatedness, but also 
through a series of meticulous extrapolations based on Minoan material itself (eg. Hallager 1985; 
Hitchcock 1997; Wedde 1999; Younger 2020). Another slightly different but related way in 
which we can interpret surviving parts of a bodily communication meshwork is contextualisation 
and network mapping. A recent very good example is Giinkel-Maschek’s work (2020), which 
plotted known Neopalatial epiphany occurrences, something which this author has also had an in- 
terest in (Simandiraki-Grimshaw 2010c, 127). Other excellent examples of this approach include 
the work of Panagiotopoulos on viewing syntax, in which he rightly reminds us that we should 
consider “not the isolated image but the complex social interaction among image, viewers and 
context” as “the only adequate approach, since the dominant meaning emerges from this social in- 
teraction” (Panagiotopoulos 2012, 63). Yet another way to explore this meshwork is considera- 
tion of corporeality, as has been done by Hamilakis’s pioneering work for Aegean archaeology on 
the senses (Hamilakis 2013, esp. 115-117, 129-203) and on personhood (Hamilakis 2018), as 
well as insightful work on gesture by Morris, Peatfield, Goodison (Morris 2001; Morris and Peat- 
field 2002; cf: Morris and Goodison 2022), McGowan (2006) and others. 
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Current Methodology 

The methodology and research behind the present paper is a subset of a larger project, entitled 
Conceptualising the Minoan Human Body (cf: some of the resulting publications: Simandiraki 
2008; Simandiraki-Grimshaw 2010a, 2010b, 2010c, 2013, 2015, 2017, 2018a, 2018b, 
2020a, 2020b). For this project, premised on the cataloguing of humans in Bronze Age Crete, 
the Minoan Body database (Fig. 2; Simandiraki-Grimshaw 2010c, 127) has been populated since 
2009. It incorporates diverse data: skeletal remains, artefactual bodies (e.g. glyptic, frescoes, figur- 
ines), but also data from epigraphic records, fingerprints, palmprints and others. The lemmata 
contain several details, including findspots, bibliographies, photographic records, bodily categori- 
sations, as well as correlations, wherever possible. There are several challenges and limitations re- 
garding the Minoan Body database more generally, some more practical, such as funding, some 
more ontological, such as developing methodologies which encompass disparate types of data. 
The fact that much relevant excavated material is not yet fully published and the differential pub- 
lication of the material which has been published (eg. several Mesara tholoi) are also contribut- 
ing factors to these challenges. 

Regarding the present paper, there are some additional limitations. There is a need to re- 
strict ourselves to cases where certain bodily communication ‘data’ are discernible. For example, 
we cannot directly compare bodies in scenes of gold rings with commingled skeletal bodies or ex- 
tremely fragmented figurines, but we can nevertheless extrapolate a so-called ‘thick description’ 
of phenomena (cf Geertz 1973, ch. 1). Similarly, we have fluctuations of types of data in differ- 
ent eras and media (also see below). In addition, the patterns identified from the database materi- 
al need contextualisation within their broader meshworks. Nevertheless, the current paper is 
intended as an example of how important (and possible) it is to ‘query’ such a collective corpus 
of human presence. Consequently, through the combination of data which, thus far, have been 
kept separate, a discussion of overt and an exploration of (hitherto mostly undervalued) covert 
bodily communication is possible and is attempted here for selected examples. These were cho- 
sen on their merits of comparability and contextualisation. 


Possible Groupings of Bodily Communication 

There are several ways in which we might systematise our understanding of the available types of 
data, without necessarily taking a structuralist approach. Firstly, the author assumes that all ex- 
tant or detectable bodily data from Minoan Crete carry some sort of communicative agency, how- 
ever random, intended or fragmentary their nature. Every figurine, skeleton, tablet, fresco, seal 
and fingerprint was once an inextricable part of communicative meshworks, even if fleeting or 
limited in their scope. If we accept this premise, then the next methodological step is to try and 
discern which of these data were meant as overt bodily communication, in which the actants and 
their communications were deliberately and conspicuously employed, and which of these data 
might be categorised as covert bodily communication, whose effects do not necessarily manifest 
in direct, conspicuous representation, but in patterns of behaviour, in the manipulation of 
bodies or even in the in-between space of “common intercorporality” (Fuchs and De Jaegher 
2009, 465, 470, 475, also discussing Merleau-Ponty). As Marilyn Strathern puts it (in her case 
talking about the construction of personhood), “[a] person is a social configuration. It’s always a 
relational construct” (Strathern in Latimer and Strathern 2019). 


Overt bodily communication 

In the archaeological record of Bronze Age Crete, there are several examples which we can cate- 
gorise as overt bodily communication: instances where the depiction or treatment of the human 
body seems to us to lend itself to more immediate interpretation. We can perhaps discern physi- 
cal bodies (commingled or distinct), and representations (two-dimensional, like frescoes; three-di- 
mensional, like figurines; and containers, like anthropomorphic vessels) as being the overall 
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categories which provide the most data. One could argue that these groups of data communicate 
how people wanted to represent themselves and others, through rendition, manipulation and 
other ways. Epigraphic and sphragistic means of communication should perhaps be considered as 
separate categories of overt bodily communication, despite the overlap between ring scenes and 
frescoes or other depictions. This separation is suggested here because such data were distinctly 
different, and much more limited, in their audiences and purposes. Finally, bodily occurrences 
such as amulets and fingerprints can perhaps be seen as yet another separate category, with its 
own further customisable complex messaging roles. 

Within these types of overt bodily communication, we have several instances apparently re- 
ferencing the intentional exceptionalism of a body. An interesting example is a group of rare ar- 
ticulated burials in (the area of ) House Tomb 2, at the cemetery of Petras, Siteia. It is important 
that several 45+ year-old males from five different phases (between EM II and MM IIB) were pri- 
mary, full-bodied, contained interments, in a cemetery where almost every other body was in sec- 
ondary burial and deliberately disarticulated (including within the same tomb, Tsipopoulou and 
Rupp 2019; Relaki 2020), a practice which lasted several centuries at Petras. These bodies were 
associated with incredibly rich and often internationally connected grave goods for their period 
(from bronze and silver implements to hieroglyphic seals). These bodies and their peripersonal 
space, therefore, can be argued as being a clear case of overt bodily communication within the 
wider context of conspicuous performance of (embodied) wealth — and its probable facilitation of 
cultural memory and social constructs in the political/social lead-up to the palace of Petras being 
built nearby (in MM IIA, see Tsipopoulou and Rupp 2019, 92), especially given potential fac- 
tional competition detected by Tsipopoulou and Rupp (2019). 

We also have cases whereby depictions render bodies in overtly communicated physical 
states, such as tension and affliction. The tense arms of the Palaikastro Kouros (Musgrave 2000) 
and similar contemporary parallels from Knossos (such as the low relief fresco fragments of arms 
or even the legs of the ‘Priest-King’, Evans 1928, 780 and esp. discussion in 783, figs. 508, 
510-511) are meant to convey a particular, in this case transient, condition of the muscles. They 
are not necessarily tokenistic renditions of what toned limbs might have looked like, if we com- 
pare them to other contemporary depictions of such limbs in relatively relaxed states (cf the left 
arm of the Rhyton Bearer in the homonymous fresco from Knossos, Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki 
2005, 185). Similarly, affliction can most clearly be discerned as a communicative intention in 
the well-known example of a seated female figurine from Traostalos (Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki 
2005, 95), whose legs are purposefully modelled as disproportionate. 

Furthermore, we have numerous depictions of bodily interaction, including presenting pro- 
cedure, such as in the case of the MM III so-called ‘ancestor worship’ model from Kamilari (Re- 
themiotakis 2001, fig. 123), or hierarchy, as in the case of the LM I Chieftain Cup from Agia 
Triada (Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki 2005, 154-155). Conversely, there are rare but memorable 
occasions of overt bodily communication which conveys the subversion of procedure. As was 
highlighted by several conference participants and as the author has argued previously (Simandira- 
ki-Grimshaw 2010b, 325-326), the seemingly slapstick vignette from the Harvesters Vase com- 
position, where a man falls down during the procession and the man in front of him turns back, 
likely in surprise (Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki 2005, 188), is probably the only clear reaction-in- 
ducing (humorous? commemorative? instructive?) scene in Minoan iconography — and serves ex- 
actly this purpose of disruption. 

By combining data of different types (eg. figurines, osseous material, glyptic etc.), we can 
perhaps also better plot certain overt patterns and traits, including gesture (cf Simandiraki-Grim- 
shaw 2015). This is more immediately achievable for depictions, such as comparisons between 
figurines and glyptic, even across presumed classes of artefacts. For example, a Neopalatial figur- 
ine from Piskokephalo (Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki 2005, 98, left) has been widely cited and re- 
produced in Minoan bibliography, but the connection of its gesture with the gesture of a 
Neopalatial figurine of different quality (and perhaps class) from Gortys has not been widely ac- 
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knowledged (Rethemiotakis 2001, fig. 101, also see discussion of the gesture as spanning the Pro- 
topalatial to Postpalatial periods in p. 83). This kind of comparison can also be made between 
different genres of material culture (such as between the groups of women with upraised hands 
in an MM II model from Agia Triada [La Rosa 2010, 193, fig. 18.4; Cucuzza 2013, 197 and 
fig. 44] and on the LM I Isopata Ring [CMS 113, no. 51]) or between artefactual and physical 
bodies (cf Kiorpe, this volume). 

In such cases of overt bodily communication, it is perhaps marginally easier to reconstruct 
the role of the body as an actant in artistic, ceremonial and social contexts and audiences for the 
purposes of instruction, example, reverence, pleading or amusement. | suggest that one reason 
for which we may find this kind of interpretation easier is perhaps because of its visuality. An- 
other may be that we expect to see whole bodies, especially bodies interacting either in group 
scenes or in assemblages of similar bodies (at a cemetery, a peak sanctuary and so on). 


Covert bodily communication 

A closer look at the human body throughout the Cretan Bronze Age, especially before the Neopa- 
latial period, reveals that its most frequently represented, but covert, bodily concepts are not neces- 
sarily of an indivisible entity, but of a body as the sum of its parts (cf Simandiraki-Grimshaw 
2015, 273), which could be — and were — dispersed and frequently mixed. As has been argued else- 
where (Simandiraki-Grimshaw 2010a), a prime example were animal-human hybrid depictions, 
which communicated the conceptual and ontological dissolution and admixture of human bodies. 
Even in cases where we have an apparently single, complete body, created as one piece, such as a 
well-known LM I figurine from Tylissos (Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki 2005, 106, right), the posi- 
tioning of its necklace, bracelets and anklets denotes a real-life physical, or at least depicted and 
notional, subdivision of limbs, perhaps a lingering ‘hangover’ of earlier times. Murphy (2018), 
Morris, O'Neill, and Peatfield (2019) have shown experimentally that the technology behind the 
making of even complete figurine bodies requires particular multimodal, multisensorial and multi- 
temporal engagement in making the body parts and then assembling them. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising to find figurines that only consist of limbs, mainly from peak sanctuaries, and particular 
limbs at that, overwhelmingly legs, arms and heads (famously from Petsophas, Myres 1902/3, 
pl. XII). It is also not surprising to find that other isolated limbs were being used at the time, such 
as the similarly dated foot amulets, sometimes sphragistic and sometimes even defined as left or 
right (CMS I1 1, no. 407) or Cretan Hieroglyph signs that depict human limbs (CHIC 005, ‘eye’, 
on MM II CMS 112, no. 316d, cf Olivier and Godard 1996, 276-277, #295 [4] CR S (4/4) 02, 
side 8, and pl. 387, #295.8; cf Simandiraki-Grimshaw 2010b, 324; and 2015, 273-274 on part- 
ibility; also see Karnava’s point about partibility in human representations in Cretan Hieroglyphs, 
2015, 142-143, 146-149, 153-154). One could also argue that the few but important rendi- 
tions of half bodies (cf an example from Petsophas, Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki 2005, 95, top 
right) took this notion of parts as bodies even further ontologically. In these cases, limb figurines 
or incomplete or divided bodies may be attributed to aesthetic traditions, manufacturing techni- 
ques or even some theoretical concept that the Minoans had about the importance of certain 
limbs in certain contexts. But if we contextualise these artefactual limbs in the overall archaeologi- 
cal record, we can find several contemporary instances of the manipulation and circulation of the 
physical equivalents of these limbs, especially crania, hands, arms and legs, sometimes even exam- 
ples of semi-articulated, i.e. partially and not fully decomposed limbs having been ‘circulated’ and 
deposited. This has been shown to be the case recently at the cemeteries of Petras (Fig. 3, with par- 
tially decomposed limbs circled; cf’ Triantaphyllou 2016; Triantaphyllou et al. 2017, fig. 1b; 
2019; Relaki 2020, 325, 328-330) and Sissi (cf Crevecoeur and Schmitt 2009, esp. fig. 4.24). 
As Hamilakis (2018) has also commented, we can utilise a combination of data towards a broader 
understanding of social and perhaps conceptual changes through the creation, dissolution or alter- 
ing of bodies across physical and material culture remains. What is being communicated seems to 
be a fluctuating notion of the dividual body (and perhaps the sometimes indistinct boundaries of 
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Fig. 3: Partially decomposed limb manipulation at Petras (after Triantaphyllou et al. 
2017, fig. 1b; image copyright Petras excavations archive, reproduced here with kind per- 
mission from M. Tsipopoulou). 


personhood) earlier in the Cretan Bronze Age, towards more clearly defined body ontologies of in- 
dividuals later on (see discussion below). 

We can further and more holistically examine the remnants of actions of dividuality, includ- 
ing violence and fragmentation, on physical and artefactual bodies. Artefact fragmentation has 
been noted for a number of figurines, only seriously recognised as a deliberate practice recently, 
before (Rehak 1995), but also largely in the wake of the work by Chapman and Gaydarska 
(2007; Chapman 2015; also see Vavouranakis and Bourbou 2015). In the case of Minoan Crete, 
some figurines were even made with the purpose of being broken — perhaps two matching but se- 
parate legs from Petsophas illustrate this, as Rutkowski suggests (1991, 103, no. 3.4.5), if their 
mode of breakage and preservation is not accidentally indicative of this (Rutkowski 1991, 
pl. XLIV, no. 11). However, deliberate fragmentation, i.e intended partibility as an enacted phe- 
nomenon, can also be detected in cases where specific areas of previously integral bodies were tar- 
geted, such as faces, necks and waists. For example, aggressive bodily communication of the 
(literal) defacing of the Palaikastro Kouros has been interpreted as the result of potential frustra- 
tion against a divine or political authority (Moak 2000, 83; Driessen 2000, 94-95). We should 
also not preclude the possibility that such aggressive treatment fits into a more general pattern of 
detectable violence against both artefactual and physical bodies. A closer look at similarly affected 
bodies (across categories) reveals that other heads were also defaced (like an LM I ivory bull lea- 
per from Knossos, Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki 2005, 190), were attacked (like a skull from the 
Agios Charalambos cave, McGeorge in Betancourt et al. 2008, fig. 35), were separated or re- 
moved (like the sparse crania and fragmented bodies at the Petras cemetery, see Triantaphyllou 
2016). Where is the face of the Palaikastro Kouros and especially the head and left arm of the 
small Snake Goddess from the Knossos Temple Repositories, the latter found in a closed context 
(cf: Simandiraki-Grimshaw and Stevens 2013)? Why deface, decapitate or mutilate a figurine, if 
not because it was treated as a proxy for a physical human being who would be — and was — sub- 
jected to similar or identical treatment? 
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Fig. 4: Ergonomy of two Petras figurines (after Simandiraki-Grimshaw 20206, fig. 7; all 
photography, graphics and composition by and copyright of the author 2020; images repro- 
duced with the kind permission of M. Tsipopoulou). 


A careful consideration of the agency of artefactual bodies can also help us identify covert bodily 
communication potential which is usually overlooked in contemporary archaeological-museologi- 
cal contexts, especially in static museum displays and two-dimensional publications (resulting in 
what Thomas [2009, 8] calls the Western “disaggregation of the senses”). Because we as research- 
ers and as museum visitors do not normally handle or experiment with original artefacts, our 
lack of engagement with their changeable somatic agency obscures significant portions of their 
communicative potential. In several cases, this agency is often a deliberate part of the remnants 
of a multisensory messaging mesh, which includes not only the extant artefactual bodies, but also 
the long-gone physical bodies which would have used them and for which the body of the re- 
searcher can be a proxy. 

A group of recently discovered and published MM II figurines from the cemetery of Petras 
(Simandiraki-Grimshaw 2020b) illustrates that, far from being static objects, their bodies were 
specifically designed for suspension and movement in complete balance (Fig. 4). Here, the shape 
of each figurine and its suspension hole were also communicative stimuli eliciting experimenta- 
tion, which, in turn, led to an enhanced understanding of the agency and purpose of these figur- 
ines’ bodies. Similarly, the EM IIB ‘Myrtos Goddess’ anthropomorphic vessel elicits a specific 
way of being held, cradled and handled in order to be efficiently functional, as its ergonomy indi- 
cates (Fig. 5; Simandiraki-Grimshaw 2013, fig. 4, right). The 
author (2018a, 2020a) has also explored how the specific phy- 
sical manipulation of artefacts, such as an epiphany ring (Si- 
mandiraki-Grimshaw 2020a, fig. 13.6, CMS VI, no. 278), can 
create meaningful illusions, presumably activating particular 
messaging. In another recent example, Giinkel-Maschek (2020) 


Fig. 5: Ergonomic manipulation of the ‘Myrtos Goddess’ (after Simandir- 
aki-Grimshaw 2013, fig. 4; photography by and copyright of the author 
2013; image reproduction permission by the Antiquities Ephorate of La- 
sithi; artefact under the jurisdiction of the Antiquities Ephorate of La- 
sithi, copyright of the Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports (N. 3028/ 
2002), Archaeological Resources Fund). 
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Fig. 6: Linear B tablet Kn Ap 639 as a palimpsest of overt and covert bod- 
ily communication; detail of AN1910.218 (image copyright Ashmolean 
Museum, University of Oxford; permission to reproduce this detail provided 
by the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; image detail selection, graphics and 
composition by and copyright of the author 2022). 


theorised how the physical human body would have interacted in a now lost messaging mesh, of 
which the Dancing Lady Fresco from Knossos would have been a part. In all these cases, the er- 
gonomy of finds was deliberately designed to choreograph movements of artefactual and biologi- 
cal bodies — and we can explore this by recognising how they elicited specific manipulations and 
reactions by their users, including us. 

A related aspect of bodily communication in preserved Minoan material is somatic action 
as instruction. Forms of this kind of communication vary, from gestures (as Hitchcock 1997 
and Morris 2001 have explored) and processions, especially near life-size ones (which Hamila- 
kis [2013, esp. 187-188] has discussed as sensorially performative) to depicted or even acciden- 
tal handling of artefacts, which left extant remaining traces (eg. Simandiraki-Grimshaw 2018b). 
But these were also forms of covert bodily instruction: “here is how we do it”. The LM I Rhy- 
ton Bearer vignette from Knossos (Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki 2005, 185), mentioned above, 
does not only overtly communicate messages regarding ritual, politics, culture, class, gender 
and wealth. This figure also serves as a covert embodied example of how to comport the body, 
how and where to process, how to carry a rhyton, how to wear a seal. Similarly, the manufac- 
ture of certain artefacts ‘instructs’ the user on appropriate handling gestures. Accidental finger- 
prints on an MM III clay disc from the palace of Galatas do not only communicate (to another 
potter, the user) a possible problem that the potter had while moving this disc, but can also be 
used as a (forever imprinted) instruction on how to handle the disc (Simandiraki-Grimshaw 
2018b, fig. 3q-s). 

These communicative phenomena regarding how to do or handle something or someone, 
whether facilitated through ergonomy and the item’s agency or through visual or other instruc- 
tion, can also potentially affect different physical motor skills, and, in fact, different areas of the 
human brain. As Miller et al. (2019, esp. fig. 4) have shown, there are different affordances on 
the brain regarding touch which involves eg. a forearm or a tool (cf Hamilakis 2013, 193, re- 
garding “things as sensorial prosthetics”; see also Malafouris 2008; Fuchs and De Jaegher 2009, 
472-473). What this means for us is that whenever we analyse the bodily communication of an 
actant (such as the potter), we ought to consider not only the conscious reactions which this 
might have elicited in the other actants of the messaging mesh, but also their physiological affor- 
dances. 

Consequently, when trying to identify covert bodily communication, we may discern phe- 
nomena such as partible bodies, representation of bodily diversity and fragmentation in both arte- 
factual and physical bodies, as well as similar remnants of violence across these bodies. We can 
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group these under the modes of heterogeneity and interchangeability (of limbs and bodies), as 
well as the meaningful and deliberate processes of dissolution of these bodies (e.g. through frag- 
mentation). We also saw how covert bodily communication could and would have been effected 
through the ergonomic design of several artefacts (including design which assumes a physical ac- 
tant to complete the scene), and ergonomy as instruction. I would argue that the common de- 
nominator of these phenomena is a communicative choreography, a strategy of ensuring that 
messages are trafficked by way of orchestrating physical and artefactual bodies to act and commu- 
nicate in specific ways. Unwittingly, we too become parts of this strategy when we handle, corre- 
late and interpret, as best we can, this messaging traffic. 


Palimpsests of bodily communication 

Having explored examples of overt and covert bodily communication, we can conclude this sec- 
tion with a brief discussion of how certain finds can be interpreted as corporeal palimpsests. A Line- 
ar B tablet from Knossos, Kn Ap 639 (Fig. 6, detail of lines .5 and .6; LiBER; Palaima 2011, 47, 
fig. 12.10; Melena 2019, 21) is such an example. At first glance, it is a typical tablet, a ‘page’ of 
clay shaped and initially partially dried. While still not completely dry (cf Pape et al. 2014; Jud- 
son 2023; the author also conducted experimentation in 2011, hitherto unpublished), it was subse- 
quently inscribed with lists of personnel associated with cloth production, before drying and 
being stored at the palace. It was eventually ‘baked’ in the LM II A2 (ca. 1375 BC) destruction of 
W. Magazine XV and excavated in 1901 (Evans 1900/1, 43). But the tablet, in addition to being 
an accounting instrument referring to artefacts and bodies beyond itself, also works on many le- 
vels as a means of bodily communication. Firstly, it was hand-made and then inscribed and even 
erased or corrected by hand in parts (eg. line .13, Pape et al. 2014, 182), and so it bears several 
dry fingerprints of a biological body or bodies (which indicate to us and probably to the makers 
and users the state of dryness before inscription). The gap in line .6, for example, contains a 
clearly visible ‘dry’ fingerprint. Secondly, in line .5, there is reference to ‘e-ra-ja’, a woman from ‘e- 
ra: this word communicates linguistically a type of actual situated physical body (there are also 
personal names elsewhere on the tablet). Thirdly, the word itself, as the rest of the tablet text, was 
inscribed by one, different, physical body, the scribe we have codified as no. 103 (who wrote at 
least 207 other documents), using a particular handwriting (see Firth and Melena 2016, 262-270, 
esp. 268; Melena 2019, 460-461). In addition, in this part of the tablet there is an ideogram, a 
token female body, i.e. an abstraction of a woman and not a depiction of an actual one, next to 
which is a numerical representation of seven real-life physical female bodies. Finally, the tablet 
was excavated by physical hands in the beginning of the 20" century CE and was preserved as im- 
portant because, among other reasons, it communicated to a modern audience, even in its undeci- 
phered form at the time, its list of bodies and performative inscribing (Evans 1900/1, 43; 1909, 
48, fig. 25; 1935, 706-708; 1952, 2; see discussion in Palaima 2011, 46-47). It maintained, 
therefore, its communicative actant properties even in messaging meshworks completely different 
to its original one(s). 

This is a palimpsest of bodies and bodily communication (in addition to being an actual epi- 
graphic palimpsest), because a number of bodies were involved in its production and use 
through different communicative actions: the physical handling and inscribing of the tablet by at 
least one, if not more, bodies; the linguistic inscribing of a geographic type of body; the ideo- 
graphic convention for gender and age; the numerical calculation of physical bodies; the endur- 
ing potential for visual, if not linguistic bodily communication. In addition, we also have our 
own cognitive understanding of the bodies on the tablet by referring to a ‘third party’ decipher- 
ing rubric, our ‘bird’s eye view’ (i.e corpus) knowledge of (the now deciphered) Linear B, ac- 
quired through cognitive and physical motor skills, which both the LM III A2 users, and to some 
extent we, had access to. Thus, in this case, we have overt bodily communication (text referring 
to people, depiction, fingerprints, handwriting), covert communication (cataloguing, administra- 
tive instruction), and implied motor skills of communication (visual recognition and cognitive de- 
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cipherment of Linear B, not to mention the oral linguistic skills of the scribe, to extrapolate the 
corporeal information to be recorded in the first place). 


Discussion 

In the previous sections, we examined how a synthesis of different epistemological categories of 
data can help us in identifying overt and covert types and strategies of bodily communication. 
Let us now turn to their trajectory over the course of the Cretan Bronze Age. Space does not al- 
low for a longitudinal analysis here. It is nevertheless possible to draw some meaningful conclu- 
sions. There are marked changes towards the beginning of the Protopalatial period, another 
discernible shift at the beginning of the Neopalatial period, and a less obvious, but still percepti- 
ble differentiation at the beginning of the Postpalatial period. 

More specifically, commingled osseous material comprises the overwhelming majority of 
(overt) bodily communication data during the Prepalatial period, with some figurines, anthropo- 
morphic vessels, seal/sealing depictions and amulets making up the rest (the minority) of such evi- 
dence. Inevitably, the bodily communication means from this period (whether deliberate or due 
to archaeological contingency) are mostly biological and less so artefactual. In terms of communi- 
cative strategies, in this period we have what I class as heterogeneity, interchangeability and disso- 
lution, when the diversity and fragmentation of bodies seem to proliferate. In other words, up 
until the beginning of the Protopalatial period, the types of overt bodily communication are few- 
er and more extensive in their body-related finds, with larger audiences — e.g. think of the poten- 
tial congregations in cemeteries, tholos tombs and peak sanctuaries. In fact, we ought to consider 
that possibly the dominant corporeal communicative strategy in the Prepalatial and (to some ex- 
tent) the Protopalatial periods is transcorporeality (Hamilakis 2018, 325-326, 328), i.e a “cor- 
poreal fluidity” (Hamilakis 2018, 325) which enabled physical and artefactual bodies to become 
nodes in shifting networks (see also Relaki 2020). 

In the Protopalatial period, while anthropomorphic vessels diminish in number, figurines 
nearly catch up with osseous material in popularity, as the osseous record also gradually trans- 
forms in frequency and ‘quality’ (different types of burial, perhaps gradually individualised; see 
nuanced discussion in Hamilakis 2018; cf Tsipopoulou and Rupp 2019). We should also consid- 
er here the different contexts and audiences: broadly speaking, osseous material and figurines op- 
erated in different arenas (in this case cemeteries and peak sanctuaries respectively). This might 
indicate the development of different communicative techniques in different social interaction 
meshworks. In this period, other types of data also appear, such as limbs in Cretan Hieroglyphs, 
and there is an increased frequency of seal/sealing depictions of humans. Partibility and fragmen- 
tation continue more evidently in this period, now even more discernible archaeologically. 
Whereas e.g. the fragmentary nature of Prepalatial-Protopalatial group burials might have been ta- 
ken for granted as a by-product of successive and intense taphonomic processes, the (often delib- 
erate and intended) fragmentation and partibility of artefactual bodies is a more conspicuous 
reason to reconsider bodily dissolution more generally as a persistent practice, particularly evi- 
dent until this period, then slowly diminishing. 

It is a cliché but a necessity to correlate this ‘emergence’ of more corporeal communicative 
means and strategies with the emergence of the first palaces. This richness is, firstly, a symptom 
of the broadening of the manipulation of the human body as a more conspicuous and enduring 
communicative tool (more diversity in burying and manipulating the dead, more types of bodily 
representation, use of exotica and hybrids, ergonomic choreography). Secondly, this emergent di- 
versification foreshadows an ‘explosion’ of both means and strategies in the Neopalatial and Final 
Palatial periods, which can only be explained as the result of social and perhaps political reconfi- 
gurations and antagonisms. 

The picture for the Neopalatial and, to some extent, the Final Palatial periods, can be sum- 
marised as being corporeally ‘messy’: it is the ‘busiest’ of all periods in the variety of communica- 
tive means and strategies. In these periods, we have frescoes (lasting for a period shorter than 
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300 years) that are the most anthropocentric in the whole of the Minoan period (ca. 2000 years). 
There is a profound increase of sealings and seals with anthropomorphic scenes, also helped by 
new technologies, such as the creation of metal rings (cf Simandiraki-Grimshaw 2020a). We also 
have cataloguing of humans, in Linear A first, then especially in Linear B. Osseous material, 
while proportionately extant in these periods, is now much more articulated and singled out than 
before, and undergoes a notable diminishment or even Jacunae in the Neopalatial period. There 
is a bounty of communicative strategies in these periods, which include distinct gesturing, interac- 
tion group scenes, instruction, more evident ergonomic ‘choreographies’ etc. 

But we are often archaeologically seduced by the ‘thin description’ (cf Geertz 1973) of all 
this richness of corporeal communication technologies and tropes, a richness which masks the 
‘thick’ description for what is actually being conveyed in the messaging traffic of the Neopalatial 
(especially) and Final Palatial periods. These periods actually see a significant drop in bodily plur- 
ality, and the various strategies of bodily communication can mostly be distilled as somatic chor- 
eography and regulation. In other words, we may have more individualised uses of the human 
body, for example distinct, standardised and integral people in representations, distinct burial 
kits of articulated bodies, specialised bodily communicators (scribes, seal engravers, fresco pain- 
ters). But the actants who communicate the majority of this messaging traffic are no longer the di- 
verse populations of the Pre- and Protopalatial periods (from shepherds to aristocrats), but the 
standardised few who represent a specific (and often palace-dominated or palace-emulated) com- 
petitive ‘ecosystem’. As Panagiotopoulos reminds us (in his theorisation about visuality in Aegean 
prehistory more generally, 2012, 66), such modes of expression were class-dependent and nu- 
merically restricted in terms of their audiences. Perhaps the ‘messiness’, the diversity of means, to- 
wards the early Late Bronze Age was not only due to new technologies available, but also to the 
specialisation in bodily communication, in order to provide an ‘edge’ in social, political and eco- 
nomic competition for limited, antagonistic audiences. This hypothesis would also corroborate 
previous recognition of such competitive behaviour more generally and diachronically, such as 
that explored in Hamilakis’ work (2002) on factional competition and Driessen’s work (2017) 
on the role of potential ‘houses’. Therefore, the proliferation of means and strategies of communi- 
cative traffic which we detect might actually reflect the possibility of developments in particular 
strata of Late Minoan societies. 

Let us take the phenomenon of Linear B people records as an example, itself a palatial, 
time-limited construct. The administration reflected in Linear B further systematised the catalo- 
guing of humans that had started with Linear A. It therefore streamlined notions of the human 
body as ontology and as tool, at the same time creating indexical, geographically situated repre- 
sentations of embodied labour. This Neopalatial-Final Palatial period shift is significant for us, if 
we contextualise it within the wider, especially economic and political, landscapes of Late Mino- 
an Crete, where streamlining and standardisation were evident in other material culture, such as 
architecture, the tightly controlled redistributive economic production, and restrictive elite aes- 
thetics. In other words, new and diverse ways of bodily communication reflected or might even 
have affected change in social stratification, through specific manipulation of the body in repre- 
sentational (frescoes, scripts, overt) or embodied ways (physical access and exclusion, designed 
and targeted ergonomy, covert). 

By the Postpalatial period, there is disappearance (no anthropocentric frescoes), diminish- 
ment (osseous material) or reuse (seals) of several of the already encountered communicative 
means and strategies, but others emerge (or at least survive), such as larger, gesturing figures. 
With the dissolution of palatial control and the subordination of Crete to the Mycenaean sphere 
of influence, as long as that lasts until its own disarray by LM III C/LH IIIC, there is once 
more both diversity of messaging traffic and bodily plurality, as communities try to develop com- 
munication that is meaningful to them and not necessarily centrally regulated or dictated. Never- 
theless, there is resurgence or reinvention of earlier tropes, e.g. in the case of the upraised hands 
gesture (Gaignerot-Driessen 2014). 
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Summary 

In this paper, I explored ways of tracing and conceptualising bodily communication in Minoan 
Crete. I broadly categorised the data that we can ‘mine’, the communicative means. Similarly, I 
grouped technologies (like ergonomy), bodily phenomena (like partibility) and overarching ac- 
tions (like cataloguing) into communicative strategies. | then explored their progression through- 
out the Cretan Bronze Age. This exploration highlighted the fact that in earlier Minoan periods, 
especially before and coinciding with the emergence of the First Palaces, one can discern more 
plurality, as well as transcorporeality, as a widespread modus operandi of the communicative 
bodies. It also highlighted a gradually substantial diminishment of body plurality, driven by a 
more restricted pool of actants and most evident during the Neopalatial period, despite an appar- 
ent increase in both communicative means and strategies. This shift was interpreted here as symp- 
tomatic of intense class-based competition. In my attempt to take a macroscopic view of bodily 
communication, therefore, I argued that such explorations can help us towards understanding, 
and even sometimes extrapolating, the actants, contexts, purposes and perhaps audiences of the 
original complex messaging meshworks. Consequently, I hope to have shown that this combined 
approach offers new insights into wider social, political, economic, aesthetic and other phenom- 
ena of Bronze Age Crete and contributes to archaeological method more generally. 
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Abstract The arms and hands are the main body parts in a non-verbal form of commu- 
nication which follows a semiotic code of meaning in a specific context. Minoan hand ges- 
ture or ‘cheironomy’ is in line with this principle. Minoan cheironomy features a 
significant variety of schemata, i.e. distinct configurations of arms and hands, each one in- 
tended to convey specific meaning(s) in specific context(s). These schemata, either contex- 
tualised or depicted individually in a two- or three-dimensional representation, can be 
classified into two major categories, according to the outwards or inwards orientation, posi- 
tion and/or placement of arms, hands and palms: firstly, the open schemata with out- 
wards configurations, which portray the figure in an extroverted, inter-connectedness/ 
communication state and, secondly, the closed ones with inwards configurations that ren- 
der the figure in an introverted, self-connectedness state. The arms and hands may also 
function as conduits of energy. In the former case, the energy is transmitted to or received 
by the external agent and, in the latter, internally reserved or processed. A combination of 
both attitudes, displayed by the same figure, is also possible. Furthermore, the schemata 
may constitute different phases of the same cheironomy, or can be entirely independent 
and autonomous cheironomies in terms of schema and content, which can also be per- 
formed in a sequence. Specimens exemplifying such processes and states are discussed in the- 
matic groups. Ultimately and irrespectively of the interpretation we may assign to each 
schema and its iconographical or archaeological context, this primary distinction is a com- 
mon denominator for the function of Minoan cheironomy. 


Introductory Remarks 

Minoan cheironomy constitutes a significant occurrence in the representation of two-dimensional 
and three-dimensional anthropomorphic figures of Minoan art. This study intends to discuss a 
main aspect of its function and certain of its basic underlying principles.' The term ‘cheironomy’ 
(= hand gesture) does not only refer to the gesture of the arms and hands. According to its Greek 
etymology (= vopot tng xE1p0s), it also carries connotations of the social norms and customs goy- 
erning the conduct of arms and hands, which may consciously convey symbolic meanings to the 
recipient or observer.” 

The arms and hands are the most informative body parts in a non-verbal form of communi- 
cation (Argyle 1988, 188) which follows a semiotic code of meaning in a specific context of oc- 
currence within the structure of a distinct situation (Argyle 1988, 294-295; Feyereisen and de 
Lannoy 1991, 57-58, 111). The notion of gesture is traditionally linked with “conventional and 
voluntary expression” (Kendon 1981, 28). The usage and meaning of a gesture are also associated 
with the context of a society, creating thus cultural variations (Argyle 1988, 52-57, 191; Ken- 
don 2004; Kita 2009 with reasons why cultural variations exist). In Argyle’s words (1988, 191), 
gesture “is the non-verbal signal that is most affected by socialisation and by cultural history”. 
Among the different systems of classification proposed and implemented in the relevant fields of 
research we can discern that of ‘emblems’, a term variously used to distinguish conscious and co- 


1 This study utilises and expands on perceptions de- 2 I first employed ‘cheironomy’ in my Ph.D. diss. 
veloped and presented in my Ph.D. dissertation, “Cheiron- following Eleni Mantzourani, my associate supervisor’s, 
omy of the Female Figure in Minoan Art”, 2008. kind suggestion on the basis of the term’s connotations. 
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Fig. 1.1: Sealing, Palace at Knossos (CMS II8, no. 256; courtesy of D. Panagiotopoulos, CMS Heidelberg). — 
Fig. 1.2: Figurine, Tylissos (after Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki 2005, 106; Hellenic Ministry of Culture and 
Sports — Hellenic Organization of Cultural Resources Development [HOCRED], Heraklion Archaeological Mu- 
seum; by permission). — Fig. 2.1: Figure, Kannia (after Rethemiotakis 1988, pl. 26:y—6, no. 140; by permis- 
sion). — Fig. 2.2: Figure, Gazi (after Rethemiotakis 1988, pls. 42-43, no. 25; by permission). — Fig. 2.3: 
Figure, Gazi (after Rethemiotakis 1988, pl. 40, no. 24; by permission). — Fig. 2.4: Figure, Gournia (after Rethe- 
miotakis 1988, pls. 30-31, no. 6; by permission). — Fig. 2.5: Figure, Gazi (after Rethemiotakis 1988, pls. 44— 
45, no. 26; by permission). — Fig. 2.6: Figure, Karphi (after Rethemiotakis 1988, pls. 48-49, no. 19; by per- 
mission). — Fig. 2.7: Figurine, Palace at Knossos (after Rethemiotakis 1988, fig. 28, no. 42; by permission). — 
Fig. 2.8: Three-sided prism, Heraklion (2?) (CMS VI, no. 92a; by permission). — Fig. 2.9: Sealing, Agia Triada 
(CMS II 6, no. 3; by permission). — Fig. 3.1: Ring, Poros (after Dimopoulou and Rethemiotakis 2000, fig. 4c; 
by permission). — Fig. 3.2: Ring, Elateia (CMS V Suppl. 2, no. 106; by permission). — Fig. 3.3: Sealing, Agia 
Triada (CMS II6, no. 6; by permission). — Fig. 3.4: Ring, Harbour Town of Knossos (?) (CMS VI, no. 280; by 
permission). — Fig. 3.5a: Ring, Isopata (CMS II 3, no. 51; by permission). — Fig. 3.5b: Ring, Isopata (after Di- 
mopoulou-Rethemiotaki 2005, 126; Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports — Hellenic Organization of Cul- 
tural Resources Development [HOCRED], Heraklion Archaeological Museum; by permission). — Fig. 4.1: 
Sealing, Chania (CMS V Suppl. 1A, no. 177; by permission). — Fig. 4.2: Ring, Poros (after Rethemiotakis 
2016-2017, fig. 2; by permission). — Fig. 4.3: Sealing, Knossos (CMS II 8, no. 268; by permission). 
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dified symbolic hand movements that are speech-autonomous, can be translated into words, and 
can be ethnicity- and culture-dependent (various aspects and applications of the term in Efron 
1941; Argyle 1988, 52-57; Morris 2001, 247; Murphy 2018, 14-15). 

Cheironomies in Minoan art are in line with the above principles. They are intentional 
emblematic/symbolic non-verbal signals or signs, which are well-orchestrated in order to convey 
specific encoded meanings in specific contexts, namely the iconographical or functional con- 
texts in the framework of Minoan culture in general, and the culture of parts of Minoan so- 
ciety in particular (Wedde 1999, 912), that is of certain social groups behind their creation 
and implementation. 


Schemata-related Observations and Methodology 

Minoan cheironomy features a significant variety of schemata (term after Neumann 1965 and 
McNiven 1989), in other words specific configurations of arms and hands, each intended to con- 
vey specific meaning(s) in a given context. The classification of the schemata is based on the 
movement of the arm, forearm and hand, i.e. the kinesics of the upper limbs. 


Time span 

Certain schemata are more persistent, such as the long-lived one of one arm upraised towards the 
forehead with palm turned to and placed upon the forehead (Fig. 1.1: sealing from the Palace at 
Knossos, possibly executed by the male figure in the scene; Fig. 1.2: distinctly performed by the 
male figurine from Tylissos; see Verlinden 1984, pl. 11, no. 26; Sapouna-Sakellarakis 1995, pl. 7, 
no. 101). The sideways and frontally upraised arms schemata also cover a long time span 
(Figs. 2.1-2.9). Others are more limited in duration, such as the Neopalatial LM I schema of 
one arm bent with hand near or touching the same shoulder (central female figure in Fig. 5.2; 
see Sakellarakis and Sapouna-Sakellaraki 1997, 654-660, fig. 722). There are also schemata with 
unique specimens, as the one of the clay female figurine from Myrsine (dated to LM II or early 
LM UIA by Rethemiotakis 1998, 64; 2001, fig. 74), exhibiting arms bent and upraised with 
joined palms at chest level, a gesture reminiscent of prayer. 


Significance of each arm in a cheironomy 

In certain schemata the movement of both arms is executed in a symmetrical manner, so both 
arms may have equal bearing, such as the above-noted sideways and frontally upraised arms cheir- 
onomy (Figs. 2.1—2.6, 2.8—2.9). In a number of non-symmetrical schemata we can discern one 
arm and hand executing the main movement and the other arm and hand performing a comple- 
mentary, of equal bearing or secondary significance movement that can take different forms in 
certain cheironomies, thus creating variations and, in certain cases, sequences of the same cheir- 
onomy as will be argued below in selected themes. The criterion for this distinction emerges 
from the comparative examination of the material, especially where we have a sufficient number 
of three- and/or two-dimensional specimens. The latter type of specimens provide the utmost im- 
portant iconographical context of the cheironomy. A complementary, yet of equal bearing, arms/ 
hands schema in a cheironomy will be discussed further down in the gestural combination of one 
hand on chest or heart with the other upraised towards another agent (performed by female fig- 
ures in Figs. 3.1-3.2, 4.3); both hand configurations convey significant meanings and have ap- 
peared autonomously in two-dimensional iconography. A cheironomy which appears to have one 
arm/hand bearing the main message is the previously mentioned cheironomy of one arm up- 
raised towards the forehead with palm turned to and placed upon the forehead (Fig. 1.2), with 
the other arm exhibiting various schemata of secondary significance, also pertaining to possible se- 
quences of arm movements: the outstretched or slightly bent arm can be extended along the 
body (common for bronze male and female figurines, Fig. 1.2) or can be bent and placed near or 
upon the body in various positions, as exemplified by glyptic examples.* In this connection it 


3 Cf a seal of unknown origin: CMS VI, no. 286; the Makrygialos seal: CMS V Suppl. 1A, no. 55; the seal in a 
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ought to be mentioned that Céline Murphy has discussed the significance of what she has termed 
as ‘Arm B’ and has considered it to be ‘the gesture’s classificatory feature’. In her examination of 
the ‘Fist on Chest’ gesture, she has argued that this arm helps define the ‘attitude’ of the gesticu- 
lating figure during communication and that “Arm B sets the scene while Arm A represents the 
action” (Murphy 2018, esp. 9-10, 14). 


Extroversion, inter-connectedness vs introversion, self-connectedness and the energy management 
factor 

In each schema the orientation, direction, and level or placement of the palm or palms is the 
most crucial factor. The whole bodily comportment and stance are also significant. The figures 
are open and extroverted through cheironomy, as well as unreserved body posture: they open 
outwards and may also target an external agent (‘target’ and ‘targeting’ after Wedde 1999, 
912). On the other hand, the figures are closed when they are self-contained, internalised/intro- 
verted through cheironomy and reserved body posture. It is worth noting that the clenched fist, 
a characteristic feature of mainly male figures that adds to the intensity and introversion while 
also bearing gender-specific connotations, is also important to take into account. However, in a 
considerable number of specimens, particularly the glyptic ones, we are not in a position to as- 
certain the attitude of the palms, as these are either unstructured or not manifesting their orien- 
tation. 

Therefore, these cheironomy schemata, either contextualised along with other agents or de- 
picted individually in a two- or three-dimensional representation respectively, can be classified 
into two major categories, according to the outwards or inwards orientation, position and/or place- 
ment of arms, hands and palms: the open and closed ones (a distinction also considered by Peat- 
field and Morris 2012, 239-242). The open ones with outwards configurations portray the figure 
in a state of extroversion and inter-connectedness, i.e. in a process of connecting, communicating 
and/or interacting with another entity, be it a living and animate or inanimate agent (which may 
also be in the course of becoming animate; with respect to Minoan animism, see Day 2012; Tully, 
Crooks, and Hitchcock 2016; Tully 2016, 2018, 2021; and Herva 2006 for the ‘ecological per- 
spective’). The closed schemata with inwards configurations render the figure in a state of introver- 
sion and self-connectedness (a term that I introduce and employ here to juxtapose it with and 
contrast it to the term ‘inter-connectedness’), z.e. in a non-communicative state which can be one 
of internalising and/or connecting inwardly with the body and self. Furthermore, there can be a 
combination of both attitudes exhibited by the same figure with related results. 

Regarding the cheironomies that exhibit introversion and self-connectedness, there are sche- 
mata in which both palms and/or arms or one palm and/or arm are upon specific parts of the 
body, near or in front of specific parts of the body: positioning sideways towards the head 
(Figs. 2.4, 2.7), before or upon the head and forehead (one hand on forehead: Fig. 1.2 and possi- 
bly in Fig. 1.1), mouth and/or nose, neck, upon the opposite shoulder, near or on the same 
shoulder for female figures (Fig. 5.2), chest for the male and female figures (one hand on chest in 
Figs. 3.1-3.3, 4.1, 4.3, 5.3-5.4, 6.5; both arms sideways on chest in Figs. 3.1—3.2), specifically 
breasts for the female figures (we may also have placements above, around and below the 
breasts); pulling the V-shaped bodice opening (the ‘revelation of breast’ act according to Platon 
2014, 71-77); placement upon possibly heart (Figs. 3.1-3.3, 4.1, 4.3, 6.5), stomach or abdo- 
men, and with both hands on or near the hips (Fig. 4.2) or waist. The practice seems to be asso- 
ciated with the significance these body parts had for the Minoans or the significance several of 
these have universally on the basis of human physiology and functions — and I am noting this 
without undermining Minoan cultural distinctiveness. 


private collection: CMS V Suppl. 1A, no. 75 — in the — ring from Poros: Rethemiotakis and Dimopoulou 2003, 
drawing the hand is placed on the forehead but the palm col. pl. I, pls. 1-4, fig. 1, which also appears to belong 
appears to be turned outwards; the Sacred Mansion gold to this cheironomy schema. 
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Fig. 5.1: Seal, Knossos (after Warren 1990, fig. 14; by permission). — Fig. 5.2: Ring, Archanes (after Marinatos 
2010, fig. 76a; by permission of N. Marinatos and CMS Heidelberg). — Fig. 5.3: Ring, uncertain provenance 
(CMS VI, no. 278; by permission). — Fig. 5.4: Ring, unknown provenance (CMS XI, no. 29; by permission). — 
Fig. 5.5: Ring, Kalyvia (CMS II 3, no. 114; by permission). — Fig. 5.6: Sealing, Agia Triada (CMS II 6, no. 4; 
by permission). — Fig. 5.7: Sealing, Zakros (CMS II7, no. 6; by permission). — Fig. 5.8: Ring, Sellopoulo (after 
Marinatos 2010, fig. 7.96; by permission of N. Marinatos and CMS Heidelberg). — Fig. 6.1: Ring, Isopata 
(CMS II 3, no. 56; by permission). — Fig. 6.2: Sealing, Chania (CMS V Suppl. 1A, no. 178; by permission). — 
Fig. 6.3: Sealing, Phaistos (CMS II5, no. 323; by permission). — Fig. 6.4: Sealing, Phaistos (CMS II5, 
no. 324; by permission). — Fig. 6.5: Seal, unknown provenance (CMS X, no. 261; by permission). — Fig. 7: 
Seal, unknown provenance (CMS XII, no. 264; by permission). — Fig. 8: Sarcophagus, Agia Triada, side B, de- 
tail (after Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki 2005, 180-181; Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports — Hellenic Or- 
ganization of Cultural Resources Development [HOCRED], Heraklion Archaeological Museum, by 
permission). — Fig. 9.1: Ring, Knossos (?) (CMS VI, no. 281; by permission). — Fig. 9.2: Sealing, Chania (CMS 
V Suppl. 1A, no. 142; by permission). — Fig. 9.3: The Chieftain Cup, Agia Triada (after Dimopoulou-Rethe- 
miotaki 2005, 154; Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports — Hellenic Organization of Cultural Resources De- 
velopment [HOCRED], Heraklion Archaeological Museum, by permission). — Fig. 9.4: Sealings, Palace at 
Knossos (CMS IT 8, no. 256; courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 
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In addition, there is a second level of approach. This paper proposes a working hypothesis 
which employs the concept of an energy management factor that may have contributed to the 
function of Minoan cheironomy in acts and contexts where certain effects were meant to be 
produced, such as ones that have been traditionally perceived as ‘gaining access to a sacred en- 
tity or deity’, ‘healing’, ‘protection’, ‘blessing’, ‘prosperity’, ‘procreation’, ‘regeneration’, and so 
forth. The purpose of this paper is not to examine the specific nature of these effects but, in 
tandem with the extroversion/inter-connectedness and introversion/self-connectedness aspect of 
the cheironomy, to also take into consideration the alternative point of view that hands can 
function as conduits of energy. 

Energy can be defined as “the capacity to produce an effect” (McCraty et al. [1998] 2018, 
1). “Technically energy is a scalar quantity associated with the state (or condition) of one or 
more objects” (Walker et al. 2014, 149). As a general rule, energy cannot be perceived and ob- 
served directly but can only be experienced or induced, and is a force that has an effect on physi- 
cal entities (Liu 2018, 30, 32). A property of our universe is that “energy can be transformed 
from one type to another and transferred from one object to another” (Walker et al. 2014, 149). 
The concept of energy transfer does not mean that “anything material flows into and out of the 
object ... it is like the electronic transfer of money between two accounts” (Walker et al. 2014, 
151). Furthermore, energy obeys the law of conservation, meaning that its total amount is always 
the same but can change form and transfer externally from and internally within a system (Walk- 
er et al. 2014, 149, 195-197). 

The belief in energy transfer and exchange through the hands is a universal one. As a heal- 
ing practice, it is employed in the Eastern and Western Medicine systems, now often called by 
the generic term ‘Energy Medicine’; according to these systems, however, healing does not only 
occur by hands (McCraty et al. [1998] 2018, 1). It is described in sacred texts of Judaism and 
Christianity, namely the Hebrew Bible and Greek Old Testament, the New Testament and 
Acts — mainly in conferring a blessing, wisdom or authority (for instance, Deuteronomy 34:9, 
Numbers 29:15-—23 and Acts 6:6, 8:14—19), and in healing by Jesus (for instance, Luke 5: 12— 
13 and Mark 8:22-—26) and the apostles (Mark 16:14-18). Moreover, the rod, a symbol of 
power for the Israelites and thought to be charged with divine energy, is used in conjunction 
with an appropriate gesture (particularly the one of stretching out of one arm) by Moses and Aar- 
on in order for them to perform miracles (in Exodus, for instance by Moses, 10:12-13, 14:16—- 
27, 17: 8-13, and by Aaron 7:19—20). 

Significant scientific research has been conducted in this area, as the tools of scientific ob- 
servation have been growing more sophisticated especially in recent years. Scientific methods 
have been proposed to verify the existence of a bodily energy system and the energy of particular 
organs, as well as the flow of energy inside and outside the body, by means of modern scientific 
technology and modern science theory, methods and applications (see the proposal by Liu 2018). 
Experiments have verified, measured and generated the parameters of the electromagnetic energy, 
which is produced by the heart, and its transmission and exchange between individuals when 
they touch, hold hands or are in proximity (see the research by McCraty et al. [1998] 2018). It 
has been demonstrated that the human hand is a natural and powerless infrared (IR) light source 
emitting infrared radiation, a form of electromagnetic radiation, sufficient to power various de- 
vices, and that each finger can serve as an independent light source; it has also been proposed 
that the data derived from the various gestures composed of different fingers be implemented in 
the field of sign languages (see the research and proposal by An et al. 2021). Moreover, research 
has expanded to encompass other kinds of living organisms, such as trees and plants, attempting 
to convert their energy into electricity (see Meder et al. 2018). 

Thus energy can be handled and transmitted to or received by an external agent or source, 
or it can be inwardly reserved, focused on and/or processed, and can also be associated with speci- 
fic parts and organs of the body. The arms and palms can function as conduits of energy. 
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Cheironomy Schemata in a Meaningful Sequence 

In this part a selection of possible sequences that seem to take place in order to produce specific 
effects will be considered. Naturally, sequences are difficult or often impossible to identify due to 
the fragmentary nature of the extant material and the lack of written sources. In addition, critical 
is the selection of a particular most meaningful moment in the execution of a cheironomy; as a re- 
sult, a preferred schema is generated, it becomes conventionalised and established in the reper- 
toire of two- and three-dimensional art (see also Morris 2001, 247). Nevertheless, we may be 
able to discern a number of sequences and distinguish between two types of sequences. The first 
type appears to involve the sequence of schemata within what seems to be the same cheironomy 
framework and the second type incorporates the sequence of different cheironomies within the 
same subject/framework of action represented in two-dimensional iconography. 


Sequence of schemata within what seems to be the same cheironomy framework 

In the former type we can observe that, as cheironomies are frozen in time, what may be de- 
picted for a number of schemata are not different cheironomies but different phases of the same 
cheironomy in symmetrical and non-symmetrical attitudes. From the list of possible cases, we 
can more safely distinguish the following group. The aid of the three-dimensional material is sig- 
nificant here because it exhibits the schemata explicitly. 

In the sideways or frontally upraised arms configurations, a standard attitude appears to 
be symmetrical and has both palms turned in the same direction. Concerning the Postpalatial 
clay figures (those of the so-called Goddess with Upraised Arms) and clay and metal figurines, 
in the sideways schema (i.e. arms upraised from the side), both palms are turned either towards 
the viewer, as attested by figures from Kannia, and Gazi sanctuaries (Figs. 2.1—2.2),4 or turned 
three-quarters to the viewer, as attested by a figure from Gazi sanctuary (Fig. 2.3) and two iden- 
tical figures from Karphi sanctuary,” or turned towards the head, as attested by a figure from 
Gournia sanctuary (Fig. 2.4) and a figure from Kavousi sanctuary.° In the frontally upraised 
arms schema, palms are turned towards each other, as attested by figures from Gazi (Fig. 2.5) 
and Karphi (Fig. 2.6) sanctuaries — the latter displays hands slightly bent downwards with fore- 
arms converging.’ However, in the sideways upraised arms cheironomy, we also have one palm 
turned outwards to the viewer while the other palm is turned to the head, as attested by the 
clay figurine from the Shrine of the Double Axes (Fig. 2.7), a bronze figurine probably from Ei- 
leithyia Cave at Tsoutsouros, and a lead figurine from the Little Palace at Knossos which appar- 
ently exhibits the same schema.® 

These different configurations may signify sequences of outstanding attitudes (from the 
viewpoint of meaning, as discussed above) performed and depicted as series of ritual acts to cre- 


4 Fig. 2.1: Kannia: Rethemiotakis 1998, no. 140, pl. 
26: y—6 (the author dated it to early LM IIIB: 1988, 70- 


30-31 (LM IIIB: 1998, 73; 2001, 25); Kavousi, Vronda: 
Gesell 2004, fig. 7.2 (shrine in LM HIC settlement: 136). 


72 and 2001, 19, 22); for a second figure from Kannia see 
Rethemiotakis 1998, no. 142, pl. 27 (towards early 
LM IIB: 1998, 70-72 and 2001, 19, 22); Alexiou 
(1958, 198) dated the Kannia figures to LM IIIB; Fig. 
2.2: Gazi: Rethemiotakis 1998, no. 25, pls. 42-43 (to- 
wards early LM IIIC: 1998, 81); for a second figure 
from Gazi see Rethemiotakis 1998, no. 23, pls. 37-39 
(early LM IILC: 1998, 81). 

5 Fig. 2.3: Gazi: Rethemiotakis 1998, no. 24, pls. 
40-41 (early LM IIIC: 1998, 81); Karphi: Rethemiotakis 
1998, no. 18, pls. 59-63 (the author dated the figures to 
the Subminoan period, 1998, 87; 2001, 45, 48). 

6 Fig. 2.4: Gournia: Rethemiotakis 1998, no. 6, pls. 


7 Fig. 2.5: Gazi: Rethemiotakis 1998, no. 26, pls. 
44-45 (early LM IILC: 1988, 81); Karphi: Rethemiotakis 
1998, no. 17, pls. 52-53 (mid LM TIC: 1998, 84); fora 
second figure from Karphi see Rethemiotakis 1998, no. 20, 
pls. 50-51 (towards mid LM IIIC: 1998, 84); Fig. 2.6: 
Karphi: Rethemiotakis 1998, no. 19, pls. 48-49 (towards 
mid LM IIIC: 1998, 84). 

8 Fig. 2.7: Shrine of the Double Axes: Rethemiotakis 
1998, no. 42, fig. 28 (LM HIA2: 1998, 67-68); Tsout- 
souros: Verlinden 1984, no. 183, pl. 75 (end of the Post- 
palatial period); Little Palace: Verlinden 1984, no. 184, pl. 
75 (end of the Postpalatial period) and Gesell 1985, 49 
(LM IIIB). 
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ate specific results in terms of the extroversion and inter-connectedness and/or introversion and 
self-connectedness as well as the energy management processes and states. In the non-symmetri- 
cal configurations both arms are significant in conveying the meaning of the cheironomy, but it 
is not feasible to ascertain whether one of the arms bears a more important message. 

Firstly, we might have a sequence from/to the symmetrical or non-symmetrical attitude of 
palms. Secondly, we may be dealing with a sequence denoted by the different orientation of the 
palms. Thirdly, a sequence from a sideways to a frontal raising of arms may be intended. More- 
over, certain configurations represented by the above specimens may not comprise of different 
and autonomous cheironomies, but represent different phases of the same cheironomy. It is 
worth noting that the cult environment of Gazi, starting from early LM IIIC, produced different 
hand schemata for both the sideways upraised arms (with outwards and three-quarters direction 
of palms) and frontally upraised arms schemata (with palms facing each other); this observation 
reinforces further the argument. 

With regard to communication, we can note that the figures are represented in an open 
and inter-connected state with both palms facing the spectator, a closed and self-connected 
state with an external agent with the inwards positioning of both palms, and in both states 
with the outwards orientation of one palm and the inwards orientation of the other palm. The 
figures may also exhibit energy connection and manipulation: by focusing and/or processing en- 
ergy internally (Fig. 2.4), between their hands (Figs. 2.5—2.6), or by directing it to the viewer 
(Figs. 2.1—2.2), or by both acts (Fig. 2.7; Fig. 2.3 with palms turned three-quarters to the view- 
er may exhibit an intermediate stage in energy conduct and communication) implemented in a 
concurrent or sequential manner. Fingers pointing upwards possibly signify communication, as 
well as energy connection, with the heavenly realm. In the Postpalatial period the creators of 
the images may have chosen to demonstrate these notions more explicitly in art. The figure 
from the Shrine of the Double Axes (Fig. 2.7) could be representative of the beginnings of 
such a tradition. 

Moreover, in glyptic the frontally upraised arms cheironomy has yielded much earlier speci- 
mens with palms facing outwards thus being in an extroverted state (Fig. 2.8; three-sided prism 
from Heraklion (?), dated to MM II by Pini, CMS VI, no. 51), or turned towards the face thus 
being in an introverted state of being (Fig. 2.9; sealing from Agia Triada, dated to LM IB by 
Tsangaraki 2005-2006, 332; in my view, based on their formation, the palms appear to be 
turned towards the female figure’s face, and this may be further supported by her downwards- 
inclined head). These particular examples do not exhibit the same hand configurations as the fig- 
ures and figurines; nonetheless they function on the same principle. The energy appears to be 
flowing inwards-outwards and/or the reverse in the first specimen and outwards-inwards and/or 
the reverse in the second specimen. In the latter, the Agia Triada scene, if the opposite act and 
gesture have already taken place, i.e the female figure has already connected through her palms 
with the agent in a process of exchanging or receiving energy from it, another phase in a se- 
quence of acts and relevant gestures may be represented, that of directing the energy to herself 
by turning her palms towards her face. The figure stands before a construction of significance (a 
columnar shrine according to Tully’s classification system, 2018, 76—79), decorated with a gar- 
land pointing to a special ritual or cult occasion, and surmounted by oblong objects. These 
shapes are considered sacred and interpreted as ‘Kulthérner’ possibly (CMS I16, nos. 3, 10), 
‘horns of consecration’ (Tsangaraki 2005-2006, 332), or stalactites in the role of non-anthropo- 
morphic cult objects.’ Therefore, what is depicted here seems to be a kind of sacred interaction 
and energy connection between the agents in the scene: the anthropomorphic figure and the 
sacred structure and/or specifically the ambiguous but sacred objects — as the figure has her 
hands at their level and in close proximity to them. 


9 Marinatos and Hagg 1983, 185; it is noteworthy horns to be the representation of the cosmic sacred moun- 
that in recent years Marinatos has redefined the sacred tain, 2010, 103-113. 
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Different cheironomies within the same framework of action or situation 

In the other type of meaningful sequences the figures are apparently executing an autonomous 
cheironomy and then another within the same framework of action or ‘situation’ (after Kyriaki- 
dis 2018). There are three typical examples for this type: the cheironomies of the so-called epi- 
phanic figures, female and male, descending or floating; the ones of seated female figures; the 
ones of the female and male figures in the act of leaning on an object, commonly identified as a 
stone. The two-dimensional material is significant in this type of sequences. 

Epiphany has been thoroughly researched (see selectively the studies by Hagg 1986, Mari- 
natos 2004, and Tully 2016). It is widely accepted that figures appear to be descending from the 
sky or hovering at a higher level than the other agents in the scene. In the first group of images, 
i.e. the Sacred Conversation gold ring from Poros (Fig. 3.1; Dimopoulou and Rethemiotakis 
2000, figs. 3-4, 6-8; Rethemiotakis 2016-2017, fig. 8), the Ivory Pyxis from Mochlos (Soles 
2016, 249-252, pls. LXXXI-LXXxXII), and the gold ring from Elateia (Fig. 3.2; the specimen is 
seemingly either Minoan or of strong Minoan influence), we can observe that, before these des- 
cending or floating figures make contact with the earthly plane and its agents, they tend to have 
both their arms bent, hands held close to their body and sideways at chest level. A figure in this 
conduct seems self-contained, introverted/self-connected and non-communicative at this stage. 
In the second group of images, i.e. the sealing from Agia Triada (Fig. 3.3), the “Amnisos’ gold 
ring (Fig. 3.4) and the gold ring from Isopata (Fig. 3.5a—b), the airborne figure is shown in a 
communicative, an extroverted/inter-connected and/or interactive state and process by its stance, 
which has one arm extended or stretched forwards. In such specimens we can further discern that 
these figures target another agent or other agents in the scene through this extended or out- 
stretched arm. In light of these observations, these two groups appear to display a sequence of 
two different cheironomies which represent two different states. In addition, by targeting another 
agent, the figures may transmit energy to, or receive energy from, or exchange energy with it. 
Ute Giinkel-Maschek (2020, fig. 1) has recently expanded on Wolf-Dietrich Niemeier’s percep- 
tion of the so-called Dancing Lady Fresco as being a hovering figure. If the Lady is indeed de- 
picted in such a state, then her outstretched arm seems to be indicative of her extroversion and 
possibly interaction in the specific framework of being which, unfortunately, is not preserved. 

Similarly, seated female figures appear self-contained, introverted/self-connected when they 
do not make contact with another agent through closed cheironomies. In the first group, the seal- 
ing from Chania (Fig. 4.1) and the Divine Couple gold ring from Poros (Fig. 4.2: Rethemiotakis 
2016-2017, figs. 1-7), the female figures are in a closed stance: in the Chania scene the figure 
places one hand upon the chest or heart while having the other hand extended downwards and 
close to her body; in the Divine Couple scene the figure performs a symmetrical gestural schema 
with both arms bent and hands placed, seemingly, on top of her thighs. In the second group, the 
sealing from Knossos (Fig. 4.3) and the previously mentioned Sacred Conversation ring 
(Fig. 3.1), female figures do make contact by extending one arm towards another agent in the 
scene while keeping the other arm bent and placed on the chest or heart. It is important to note 
that in the Sacred Conversation case the female figure’s hand appears intentionally aligned with 
the male figure’s outstretched arm. Moreover, the female figures in the second group are depicted 
in a state of both introversion/self-connectedness and extroversion/inter-connectedness denoted 
by their closed and open cheironomies, which seem to be complementary and of equal bearing 
(as discussed in the ‘Schemata-related observations and methodology’ section). Consequently, 
when the figures are introverted/self-connected, the energy may be reserved or manipulated in- 
wardly by them and/or focused on the specific part of the body (particularly where the hand is 
placed upon the chest or heart). When the figures are in both introverted and extroverted states, 
the energy may be both processed inwardly and extended to the agent through the appropriate 
hand gestures executed in a simultaneous or successive manner. 

In the act of leaning on and hugging the stone, the so-called baetyl (see, selectively on the 
object and the ritual: Warren 1990; Kyriakidis 2000-2001; Marinatos 2004; 2010, 86-102, 
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210 n. 5, 211 n. 15; Morris 2004, 37, 40; Herva 2006, 588-589, 591-593; Goodison 2009; 
Younger 2009; Day 2012, 13-15; Crooks 2013; Tully 2016, 23, 25-29; Crooks, Tully, and 
Hitchcock 2016; Kyriakidis 2018; Kekes 2021, 858-879), we can distinguish two groups. In the 
first group, the kneeling figure has their arm(s) and hand(s) upon the object and more or less lit- 
erally embraces it (Fig. 5.1: seal from Knossos; Warren 1990, 198, 200, figs. 12-14, where the 
figure also has their hand on the head; Fig. 5.2: the aforementioned gold ring from Archanes; 
Fig. 5.3: gold ring of uncertain provenance). In the second group the figure extends or out- 
stretches one arm towards another entity, be it anthropomorphic, insect or other, which is inten- 
tionally positioned by the artist close to them (Fig. 5.4: gold ring of unknown provenance; Fig. 
5.5: gold ring from Kalyvia, with at least one arm extended forwards in the direction of another 
female figure; Fig. 5.6: sealing from Agia Triada; Fig. 5.7: sealing from Zakros; Fig. 5.8: gold 
ring from Sellopoulo, Popham 1974, 217 [J 8], 219, fig. 14D, pl. 37a—c). In this group certain 
figures (with preserved heads) even turn their face away from the stone towards the entity they 
connect with (Figs. 5.4, 5.6, 5.8). The order (that is, which one comes first and which follows) 
is debatable, but there seems to be a very credible sequence of two different cheironomies in the 
same situation and framework of actions. The kneeling figures appear to be in two states regard- 
ing their communication and energy conduct: in the first group in an introverted/self-connected 
state yet at the same time extroverted/inter-connected, interactive and intimate with the object 
through having their hand(s) upon it, and in the second group, while maintaining the first state, 
they are also in a communicative and probably an interactive state with other entities in the same 
context. The object itself may be animate or inanimate (and could become animate at a certain 
stage during the ritual). 


Selected Meaningful Specimens in Specific Extroversion/Inter-connectedness 
Situations 

In this section I will present further two-dimensional examples for the extroversion/inter-connect- 
edness and related energy conduct perspectives that epitomise my thesis. 

In glyptic representations we encounter a close and/or intimate connection between an 
anthropomorphic figure and another anthropomorphic figure or another type of agent. In the 
first situation figures of the same or opposite gender attain this state by touching hands, as illu- 
strated in the following specimens: gold ring from Isopata (Fig. 6.1); sealing from Chania (Fig. 
6.2) — besides touching hands, Tully (2018, 217) also considers the possibility that both figures 
hold the central tree depicted behind them; two sealings from Phaistos (Figs. 6.3—6.4); seal of 
unknown provenance (Fig. 6.5). In the second situation, as in the scenes of Figs. 5.2 and 5.7, 
the figures exoterically and intensely grasp, shake and/or pull a tree (for discussions on the speci- 
fic ritual act, see selectively: Marinatos 1990, 84, 91; 2004; 2010, 91-92; Morris 2004, 37; 
Younger 2009; Herva 2006, 591-592; Day 2012, 13-15; Tully 2018, 14-15) and/or esoteri- 
cally and intensely hug the baetylic object we discussed above (Marinatos [1990, 87; 2004, 27, 
32, 36] spoke of antithetical passive and active moods, especially when they are combined in the 
same scene). It is also possible that these figures are shown in a process of becoming one with 
the agent. On the Agia Triada Sarcophagus, Side B (Fig. 8: Long 1974; Immerwahr 1990, A. T. 
no. 2, 180-181; Kontorli-Papadopoulou 1996, Agia Triada no. 36, 50), two female figures are 
stretching their arms and also appear to be laying their hands upon a sacrificed animal and a ri- 
tual small conical cup placed on an altar respectively or they are about to do so (regarding the ges- 
tures see Long 1974, 67; Marinatos 1986, 25; 2010, 41; Kekes 2016, 8-13; 2021, 798-806; 
see Mantzourani 1995, no. 11, 127, concerning the vessel and the altar, and 140-141 on the cer- 
emonial use of vessels during religious occasions and on their depiction in Aegean murals). The 
meaning of each of these acts has been variously interpreted but the common principle is that all 
these figures seem to be in a special communion and potentially in a process of energy transmis- 
sion (or reception and/or exchange) through their hands, with the agents they are connected with 
(see McCraty et al. [1998] 2018) regarding the energy exchange between people touching hands, 
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and Meder et al. 2018 concerning the fact that trees possess energy, both referred to in the 
‘Schemata-related observations and methodology’ section). 

In pictorial representations male and female figures are holding and displaying a staff (rod) 
or sceptre in their outstretched arm (Fig. 9.1: the Epiphany Ring; Fig. 9.2: the Master Impres- 
sion sealing; Fig. 9.3: the Chieftain Cup, cf Marinatos 1993, 134-135, 217-218, figs. 100, 
224; Fig. 9.4: the Mountain Mother sealing;'° the same gesture is performed by a female figure 
on one of the gold rings from the Griffin Warrior tomb in Pylos that follows a similar Minoan 
iconographic formula, see Davis and Stocker 2016, 643-645, 647, fig. 11, Ring 3 (a-e); it is 
also depicted on a seal from a Mycenaean grave in Naxos, CMS V2, no. 608, where the object 
held by a male figure is a spear). The gesture is performed in an imposing and dynamic manner. 
In this case, first and foremost, the object itself displays insignia and asserts the status and author- 
ity of the figure (see thorough analysis in Kekes 2018, 161-169; 2021, 665-680). There have 
also been arguments in favour of transmission of power and authority through the transference 
of this object to the human sphere and elite individuals (see discussions in Palaima 1995, 135- 
136; Krattenmaker 1995, 57; Tully 2018, 70-72). Therefore, the object may be charged with 
its own energy, proclaimed, asserted, emanated (possibly also bestowed in certain cases), through 
the appropriate cheironomy, to the recipient agent in the scenes and, when the power-figure is so- 
litary, to its context or cosmos and to the beholder of the image. 

A specimen that best exemplifies the use of gestures in the act of inter-connection between 
agents and potential energy manipulation in a framework of action is the Isopata gold ring 
(Figs. 3.5a—b), which is also presented above in the epiphanic scenes. Four female figures execute 
a combination of cheironomies. The female figures, through the open attitude of body and arms, 
are shown to be communicating and/or interacting. It ought to be stressed that obviously a vari- 
ety of cheironomies were required to artistically express the parameters of the specific ritual and 
the kind of inter-connectedness and energy conduct depicted in this scene. Intriguingly, two of 
the figures perform an identical frontally upraised arms cheironomy; it is possible that either two 
figures executing the same cheironomy are required to fulfill the specifications of the particular 
act, or each figure has a different role to enact through this gesture. Moreover, there are ‘floating’ 
items which are significant in terms of symbolism and position in space (see the treatments of 
the ‘floating’ objects in iconography by Kyriakidis 2005 and Crowley 2016). In this context, the 
orientation of arms and hands is crucial. However, we can only speculate but cannot safely dis- 
cern exactly which of the other agent(s) (figures or floating items) the individual figures target 
and connect with. In addition, we are unable to determine the sequence of cheironomies and ac- 
tions, z.e whether they all happen concurrently or in phases (cf: Cain 2001, 45-46). 


Conclusions 

In conclusion, a lens through which we can look at and perceive the function of Minoan cheiron- 
omy emerges. On the one hand, Minoans employed cheironomies to represent the human body 
in different states and/or processes: a. closed, self-contained, introverted/self-connected and non- 
communicative, b. open, unreserved, extroverted/inter-connected and communicative, c. a combi- 
nation of both. This is the first approach. 

According to the second approach, the energy management factor, it has been argued that 
arms and hands may have been seen by Minoans as conduits of energy, internally and/or exter- 
nally. Minoans appear to have perceived their own body as a receiver and transmitter of energy 
to be handled to serve their needs. Consequently, they seem to have integrated and performed 
cheironomies to manipulate energy in various ways in their acts and rituals, in order to ulti- 


10 Poole (2020, 14, 80) has recently raised serious the near future and provide us with much-needed data. I 
concerns over the accuracy of the reconstructed drawing am grateful to Diamantis Panagiotopoulos for the informa- 
presented in CMS II8, no. 256. CMS, with the aid of _ tion on and assistance with this matter. 
modern technology, will hopefully resolve this issue in 
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mately attain a variety of spiritual and material objectives. As regards energy per se, however, 
there is an open question about how Minoans experienced it to be, what form(s) and name(s) 
they gave it, or whether they associated it with deities, numina, spirits or other divine and super- 
natural forces. 

In either case, Minoans had to demonstrate the ‘dromena’ and convey them effectively, so 
they devised a legible system of visual artistic conventions, by laying emphasis on hands as well 
as posture. Consequently, in alignment with their convictions and rituals, Minoans depicted 
cheironomies in an elaborate manner in their art. 

In closing, the twofold model put forward and outlined may be considered as a common de- 
nominator for the function of Minoan cheironomy. This model can be implemented irrespective 
of the interpretations we assign to cheironomies and to their iconographical and functional/ar- 
chaeological context. 
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Beyond the Body: Facial Expression, Human Interaction and 


Narrativity in Aegean Iconography 


Fritz Blakolmer 


Abstract Although, in the iconography of the Aegean Bronze Age, the depiction of facial 
expression can be observed only sporadically, it occurs in manifold forms and contexts. 
Especially in images from Neopalatial Crete we observe mimic expressions, such as differ- 
ent versions of open mouth and closed eyes, of individual human figures. Based on the ico- 
nographic contexts of examples such as the Harvester Vase from Agia Triada, a series of 
seal-stones and signet-rings and examples of Mycenaean painted pottery, this contribution 
aims at analysing their meaning as well as the question of a possible interrelation between 
several of these images. Aegean examples of facial expression constitute the exception to the 
rule, a stereotypical, multivalent depiction of the human face that can be defined as ‘the 
Clint Eastwood syndrome’. However, all the more challenging is the question of how and 
why facial expressions were attributed to selected figures. How were verbal expressions 
such as addressing speech and conversation, shouting, singing, and saying a prayer defined 
by iconographic means? What were the alternatives to mimic expression in Aegean iconog- 
raphy for depicting psychological insight into the character and feeling of a figure in dis- 
tinct situations such as physical effort, aggression, pain, mourning and other kinds of 
emotional expression? 


Introduction 

In the iconography of the Aegean Bronze Age examples of non-verbal messages expressed by the 
human face occur very seldom but can be found throughout all regions and periods. From Mid- 
dle Minoan seal images and figurines preceding those of the Neopalatial period we learn that, in 
Minoan Crete, gesture is a much more widespread and elementary phenomenon than the differen- 
tiation of the human face. The depiction of action and interaction first appears on seal impres- 
sions from the MM IIB Archivio di Cretule at Phaistos (Pini 2011, 416; Blakolmer 2020, 48). 
As a consequence, ‘talking hands’ were the rule whereas ‘talking mouths’ always constituted the 
exception to the rule. We also have to bear in mind that the codified artistic depiction of an 
equally codified human behaviour is not devoid of artistic individuality, misinterpretation, and 
further imponderables. Nonetheless, the depiction of mimic expression presupposes the existence 
of certain artistic standards that point to the definition and differentiation of such pictorial con- 
texts (see in general Kenner 1960; Evans 1969; Borrmann 1994; Krierer 1995). 

This contribution focuses on depictions of the human face that contrast the norm, mean- 
ing alterations in mimic features such as an open mouth, closed eyes, and other non-canonical 
physiognomic expressions. What was their significance in depictions of communicative processes 
or when they appear on isolated figures? Do they permit us to define the iconological content, 
emotions, or any other messages? In short, what was the norm of depicting mouth, eyes and face, 
and what were the meanings of the deviation from this norm, i.e. the specific transcending of the 
unspecific? 
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The Iconographic Norm: ‘the Clint Eastwood Syndrome’ 

When we study high-quality images such as the wounded and suffering seated woman in the 
Xeste 3 murals (Doumas 1985, 30; 1992, 142-143, figs. 105-106) and figures such as the ivory 
figurine of a bull-leaper from Knossos (Evans 1930, 431-433, figs. 297a—b; Hood 1971, 106, 
227, pls. 82-83; 1978, 119, fig. 106), we wonder why the facial expression of figures in these 
dramatic activities remains so constantly static and inexpressive. Throughout the entire Aegean 
Bronze Age, in small-scale images as well as those of less naturalistic style, the human face in pro- 
file was depicted in a bipartite manner: in MM II vase painting the most protruding elements, 
nose and chin, were highlighted whereas in the late Mycenaean period similar facial features may 
indicate the mouth. In none of these cases bird-heads with a beak were depicted;' instead, in the 
pictorial art of the Aegean, occasionally, the human mouth was the less meaningful element of 
human faces. In more elaborate images the Aegean norm constitutes open eyes and a closed (or 
slightly open) mouth. In faces given in profile or in frontal view a slight smile may result from 
the accentuated nasolabial groove (sulcus nasolabialis) and occasionally prominent cheek bones; 
this, however, does not seem to bear any specific meaning, since its occurrence is unrelated to 
any situation or context of the figures.” 

One could name this standardised depiction of a stereotypical human face ‘the Clint East- 
wood syndrome’. When Clint Eastwood was advised by a film director to make stronger use of 
his facial expressions, he answered that he has only two facial expressions in his repertory: that 
with a cigarillo in his mouth (Fig. 1) and another one without the cigarillo (Eliot 2010). 
Although, in our cases, we are not confronted with an expression of coolness and superiority, 
this example reflects an artistic phenomenon widespread in the Ancient Near East and predomi- 
nant also in the Aegean Bronze Age as well as in later periods of Greece: immobile and indistinct 
facial features of equally indistinct figures and the concentration or even limitation to the use of 
prop-like elements for defining the character of a figure and its pictorial context, such as a dis- 
tinct hair-style and beard, a special dress and head-gear, weapons, a staff, or other items. In con- 
trast, mimic expression enables a considerably more distinct definition of a figure and his/her 
situation in an image. An additional difference is that facial expression can change suddenly, ac- 
cording to an altered situation, which is not the case with dress and other insignia, at least not to 
the same extent. 

In a similar fashion as Clint Eastwood and other modern heroes in their movies, in the 
Aegean ‘language of images’, Minoans and Mycenaeans did not have a lot to say to each other, at 
least, as far as can be judged by the play of their facial features. Instead, similar to movie heroes, 
they let their fists and arms do the talking. It goes without saying that Aegean artists, unlike the 
actor Clint Eastwood, did nor intend to represent static, immobile and identical figures, which be- 
comes clear from the varying ornamented dress in polychrome painting, even when figures in a 
regular procession were depicted. Thus, variety mattered but, obviously, not the variety of hu- 
man faces. 

We should not necessarily interpret the depiction of static, almost expressionless faces as 
an absence of meaning. Despite its immobility, the modelled landscape of the human face can 
be perceived as a sign of stability and cosmic order, as might have been the case in Egyptian 
art (Schafer 1963, 36—74; Davis 1989; Assmann 1999, esp. 26-31). Although the pictorial for- 
mula of the ‘Archaic smile’ in ancient Greek art could simply be a normative artistic stereotype, 
perhaps for ‘vitalizing’ a statue, without any specific meaning, it was also interpreted as an ex- 
pression of ‘charis’ of the aristocratic Athenians (Hughes Fowler 1983; Martini 1990, 83-85; 
Stieber 2004, 49-55). In a manner similar to Clint Eastwood in many of his movies, when 


1 An exception are seal motifs of the ‘bird-woman’: 2 See especially the figures in the mural paintings 
Pini 2010, 329-332, figs 5—8; Zouzoula 2018; Dubcovad from Xeste 3 in Akrotiri: Doumas 1992, 126-171, pls. 
2020. 100-134. 
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Fig. 1: Clint Eastwood (https:/www. Fig. 2: Head of the Discobolus Lance- 

kaufmann.dk/the-journal/mennesker/  lotti, plaster copy; original in the 

clint-eastwood). Museo delle Terme, Rome (Cast col- 
lection of the Institute of Classical 
Archaeology, University of Vienna). 


looking in the face of the Discobolus of Myron (Fig. 2), we cannot recognize that this statue is 
an athlete in vivid motion. Thus, stability, uniformity and continuity of a canonical artistic 
form, i.e the continuous reference to iconographic concepts of the past, may have signified an 
expression of political and social stability, an attempt to highlight an eternal order guaranteed 
by deities and rulers (Ehrenberg 1998; Roaf 2000; Panagiotopoulos 2017, 82—84; Blakolmer 
2019, 429-433). In the depiction of the human body in the Aegean, this artistic conservatism 
is also exemplified by the traditional ‘wasp waist’, the elongated legs and other modes of depict- 
ing male and female figures lasting from the early Neopalatial period of Crete until the end of 
the Mycenaean palatial era. 


The So-called ‘Portrait Gems’ 

The open mouth of a figure mainly implies an acoustic component, signifying a dialogic seman- 
tic expression towards another being, or the expression of an emotional, inner condition of an iso- 
lated figure. While, for gestures in imagery, the most characteristic moment of a motion 
sequence of the human body was selected, in the case of the depiction of an open mouth it can 
be suspected that artists selected the maximum open mouth in order to differentiate between talk- 
ing, singing and shouting. 

In the iconographic repertoire of the Aegean, a mimic expression either belongs to a cluster 
of images of the same narrative theme or it constitutes an individual creation in a specific contex- 
tual situation that is presented in different clusters (cf Wedde 1999, 913; Blakolmer 2007, 
222-227). The heads depicted on so-called ‘portrait gems’ appear isolated, without context or 
any unmistakable indication of a situation or a target (see Biesantz 1958; Pini 1999; Younger 
1995, 165-168, pls. LVII—LIX; Foster 1997; Karetsou 2005). They possess some similarities to 
figurines of bronze and terracotta but lack any gesture. However, interestingly enough, only a 
few of these male heads appear insignificant, whereas many of them are defined by an open 
mouth, a raised position of the head, a distinct hair style, or a special head-gear (Figs. 3-4). 
Thus, instead of reflecting individual portraits, they imply a distinct situation and a more specific 
meaning that may indicate a distinct social position and/or a specific role in a broader icono- 
graphic context. For example, the so-called ‘portrait gem’ from Shaft Grave Gamma of Grave Cir- 
cle B at Mycenae (Fig. 3; CMS I, no. 5), without any doubt of Minoan origin, not only presents 
the open mouth in U-shape but even shows the upper row of teeth, permitting us to interpret 
the figure as talking or shouting. 
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Fig. 3: ‘Portrait gems’ from Shaft Fig. 4: ‘De Jong gem’, Oxford (CMS 
Grave Gamma at Mycenae (CMS I, VI, no. 293; courtesy of the CMS 
no. 5; courtesy of the CMS Heidel- Heidelberg). 


berg). 


, 1) 


Fig. 5: Reconstruction of the frieze of the Harvester Vase from Agia Triada (after Blakolmer 2008. pl. LV 12). 


There is no reason why an isolated figure should be depicted with an open mouth, unless he or 
she is intended to be communicating with another figure or an invisible deity and the like. Alter- 
natively, in the case of an isolated head on a Minoan seal, one could also argue that the open 
mouth was depicted because this figure is unable to gesture. If so, the open mouth substitutes a 
gesture, while gestures in art express and substitute meaning. In any case, the specificity of the 
open mouth makes it very probable that these heads are excerpts taken from and referring to a 
specific situation in a larger scene (cf Blakolmer 2010, 103-107, fig. 8). Amongst the so-called 
‘portrait gems’, it is likely that none of them presents any individual portrait, but they seem to al- 
lude to types of figures depicted in a distinct state or situation and taken from extensive, large- 
scale, narrative friezes. 


Mimics on the Harvester Vase from Agia Triada and Their Parallels 
This leads us to the so-called Harvester Vase from Agia Triada (Figs. 5—7; Savignoni 1903; Kai- 
ser 1976, 24-25, 149-155; van Effenterre 1999; Blakolmer 2007, 201-242; 2008, 265-266; 
Halstead and Isaakidou 2021). Irrespective of the interpretation of this frieze, characterised by 
Robert Laffineur (2012, 4-5) as “an extraordinary premonition of the Seven Dwarfs coming 
back from work at the mine”, we will focus on the faces of several figures depicted in this lively 
male procession. Although the frieze of this stone relief vessel is unique in its large number of mi- 
mic expressions, most of them possess parallels in other artistic media, mainly in seal images. 
Thus, among the seven figures exhibiting mimic facial expressions, based on present knowledge, 
hardly any of them is unique in Aegean iconography (Blakolmer 2007, 222-227). 

Curiously enough, the singing sistrum-player with his wide-open mouth (Fig. 6) may form 
an exception to this: in the case of other depictions of musicians in Aegean iconography, such as 
the (equally singing?) lyre-players in mural paintings from Agia Triada and Pylos (Younger 1998, 
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9-28, pls. 10-14), no open mouth is indi- 
cated. As the sistrum-player on the Harvester 
Vase shows, in the case of an open mouth, the 
nasolabial groove is defined more expressively 
than usual. In three-dimensional art, such as in 
the terracotta figures from Agia Irini on Kea 
(Caskey 1986) and on stone relief vessels, the 
nasolabial groove is indicated often, but with- 
out showing any relation to an open or a 


closed mouth. 

Additionally, one of the participants of Fig. 6: Harvester Vase from Agia Triada, detail (after 
the procession on the Harvester Vase, namely Marinatos and Hirmer 1973, pl. 104 bottom). 
the figure walking immediately in front of the 
sistrum-player (Fig. 6) possesses a feature that is so far unique. His slightly open mouth is repre- 
sented in V-form and can hardly be interpreted other than as a soft singing along. This suggests 
an individual narrative feature, an iconographic gimmick, probably signifying an emotional reac- 
tion to the musician in his immediate vicinity (Charbonneaux 1929, 23; Kaiser 1976, 150). As 
will be shown below, this is not the only example of figures with open mouth amongst the parti- 
cipants of procession in Aegean iconography. 

The three figures with their open mouths and deeply carved nasolabial grooves in the back- 
ground behind the sistrum-player on the Harvester Vase (Fig. 6) are traditionally interpreted as 
representing coordinated singing but, perhaps, can be better understood as spectators positioned 
beside the procession file and shouting or calling out to the participants (Blakolmer 2007, 210). 
Their mouths, given in variable U-form, possess good parallels in several ‘portrait gems’ shown 


above (Figs. 3-4; cf also CMS VI, no. 293; IX, no. 6D b). 


Open Mouth and Hand-to-Mouth Gesture as Indications of Conversation 

A special case is the scene of two figures in the rear part of the procession on the Harvester Vase 
consisting of a figure at a lower position, perhaps bent over, and raising his right hand, and the 
man walking in front of him and turning his head (Fig. 7). Both have an open mouth and are 
communicating with each other, although without any dialogic direct eye contact. The sequence 
of this event is clear: first the action of ‘falling’, then the reaction of the walking man turning his 
head. Different meanings have been proposed for this scene, for example, that of touching the 
genitals of the man in front as a salty joke by Kurt Miiller® or as a grotesque disruptive dancer 
by John Forsdyke (1954, 2, 7). Most recently, Vangelis Kyriakidis (2013, 160) suggested that 
the figure bent over “probably lost his pace and fell down distracting the man in front who turns 
to look what happened”. However, none of these interpretations appears convincing. Irrespective 
of the exact meaning of this scene, here we discern action and reaction as well as communication 
and probably even emotion (Blakolmer 2007, 211). 

As Christos Kekes demonstrated, in Egyptian iconography, the gesture of raising the inner 
side of the right hand to the mouth was used when a figure was defined as talking, singing, giv- 
ing advice or in magical activities. Thus, it forms a gesture of addressing somebody else and 
meaning ‘I speak’ (Kekes 2017, 2—7; see also Shaw 1996, 178). For Minoan iconography, a simi- 
lar meaning of this gesture is supported by a series of examples, such as several seated women in 
the miniature frescoes from Knossos (Evans 1932, 49-62, figs. 29-35, pl. XVII) and the wo- 
men looking out of the window on a fresco fragment from Mycenae (Shaw 1996, 172, fig. 5; 
pp. 176-178, pl. A9). An additional argument that points to this interpretation is the gesture of 
invocation (‘anooxomeiv’) by raising one hand to the head, as is attested in several Minoan 


3 Miiller 2015, 255 (“recht derber Scherz”). For earlier interpretations as captured warrior or as dancer, see ibid. 256 
with n. 1. 
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bronze figurines.“ If the 
open mouth of an isolated 
figure means speaking, the 
speech is addressed to a non- 
present target subject. For ex- 
ample, the Minoan bronze 
figurine of a man with raised 
right hand said to come 
from the Diktaean cave at 
Psychro (Fig. 8) clearly pre- 
sents an open mouth (Verlin- 
den 1964, no. 106, pl. 48; 
Sapouna-Sakellarakis 1995, 
27-28, no. 33, pl. 22; Vasila- 
kis 2005, fig. on p. 123). If 
this figurine is authentically 


Minoan, it delivers clear evi- 


‘ : g dence of speaking, singing, 
Fig. 7: Harvester Vase from Agia Triada, Fig. 8: Minoan bronze fig- or saying a prayer in a sacral 
detail (after a plaster copy in the Cast collec- urine from the Diktaean context. Thus, the open 
tion of the Institute of Classical Archaeology, cave(?) (after Vasilakis 


mouth may support the 
University of Vienna). 2005, fig. on p. 123). 


meaning expressed by the 
hand-to-mouth gesture. A 
bronze figurine from an LM I context at Gournia equally shows a slightly open mouth and a simi- 
lar gesture (Sapouna-Sakellarakis 1995, 14-15, no. 10, pl. 22). Nonetheless, it is difficult to de- 
cide whether this gesture in association with an open mouth, which is the exception to the rule, 
signifies that all figurines making this gesture have to be understood as talking or praying. 

Thus, this interpretation of the Minoan hand-to-mouth gesture would reinforce the mimic 
expression of the open mouth in the scene on the Harvester Vase (Fig. 7). However, given the 
scarceness of facial expression and the frequency of this gesture in Aegean iconography, one 
should rather define it the other way around: the mimic expression supports the gesture of speak- 
ing. This is remarkable in that it suggests that in Minoan iconography mimic expression was a 
supplementary artistic means, which was only sporadically used to reinforce gestures, some of 
which were inspired by Egyptian imagery (see also Marinatos in this volume). 

An important issue in deciphering gestures and other physical expressions is repetition. 
This artistic mode of indicating conversation finds good parallels in other Minoan and Myce- 
naean images, although only in a few examples is an open mouth indicated. On a signet-ring 
held in Berlin (Figs. 9a—b; CMS XI, no. 30), the mouth of the female votary in front of a seated 
goddess seems to be slightly open, probably as a sign of speaking, which is supported by her 
raised hand, whereas the mouth of the goddess is not indicated at all. On the large signet-ring 
from the tomb of the Griffin Warrior at Pylos (Figs. 10a—b; Davis and Stocker 2016, 640-643, 
fig. 10), the front figure of the two women with peaked hats approaching the central tree-shrine 
is the only figure with a naturalistic face and open mouth; this could be interpreted in connec- 
tion with her hand-to-mouth gesture as a sign of addressing speech — in this context presumably 
saying a ritual prayer or the like. In the light of this gold ring, the unusually large open mouth of 
the seated figure with raised hands in front of a tree-shrine on the signet-ring from Mylopotamos 
(Fig. 11) points to the same interpretation (Papadopoulou 2011), irrespective of the question 
whether the figure is a votary or a goddess. 


4 Sapouna-Sakellarakis 1995, 110-111. See also the male votary on the seal image of the “Mother of the mountain’ 
from Knossos: CMS II 8, no. 256. 
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Fig. 10a—b: Signet-ring from the tomb of the Griffin Warrior, Pylos (after Davis and Stocker 2016, 641, figs. 
10a [drawing T. Ross], 106 [photo J. Vanderpool]; courtesy of The Department of Classics, University of Cincin- 
nati). 


While the drawing of a seal-stone in the 
Giamalakis Collection in CMS III (Fig. 
12a) is slightly inaccurate (CMS III, no. 
351; see also Krzyszkowska 2020, 259- 
260, fig. 2a), the detail photograph of the 
head clearly shows that the female figure 
with her hand-to-head gesture has a wide- 
open mouth in a U-form (Fig. 12b). If the 
gesture of this figure is identical to that of 


the central female in ritual scenes with tree- Fig. 11: Signet-ring from Mylopotamos (after Papadopou- 
shrine and baetyl — one hand to the mouth, /u 2011, 6, fig. 50). 

the other arm lowered and the hand bent 

outwards — such as on the signet-rings from Archanes and Isopata (Sakellarakis and Sapouna-Sakel- 
laraki 1997, I, 654-660, fig. 722; Rehak 2000; Cain 2001), this type of figure can be understood 
as speaking, shouting, crying or the like. A hitherto unique case is shown on a lentoid seal-stone 
inserted in a gold ring from Aidonia: a divine female figure with hand-to-mouth gesture, wearing 
a flounced skirt and an unusual head-dress (?) and flanked by two dolphins (Figs. 13a—b; CMS V 
Suppl. 1B, no. 116). Not only is her mouth open but also the nasolabial groove was engraved. We 
remain ignorant about the reason for the depiction of her open mouth; as an indication of author- 
ity and strength this would be unique. 
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Fig. 12a—b: Seal-stone in the Giamalakis Collection (CMS IIL, no. 351; 
courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


Fig. 13a—-b: Seal-stone from Aidonia (CMS V Suppl. 1B, no. 116; courtesy 
of the CMS Heidelberg). 


Communication of a Figure Turning its Head 

Let us return once again to the scene with the two interacting figures on the Harvester Vase 
(Fig. 7). With regard to the motif of the head turned backward, Christos Boulotis, in his thorough 
study of this iconographic motif, pointed to its multivalent character by summing up that “its use 
was never void of significance and meaning,” but it “never became a standardized figurative formu- 
la” (Boulotis 2011, 283). Nonetheless, in many examples of this recurring pictorial motif the fig- 
ure is depicted with an open mouth and thus addresses his voice to the figure behind, just as in 
the related scene on the Harvester Vase. Although, in the mural painting programme from Xeste 3 
in Akrotiri, the mouths of several figures are slightly open and the motif of the head turned back- 
ward occurs several times, the meaning of a markedly open, speaking mouth can be attributed 
only to the naked young man in the male procession carrying a textile and turning his head back 
to the small boy walking behind him and holding a bowl in his hands (Fig. 14; Doumas 1992, 
146-149, figs. 109, 112-113). 

The pictorial motif of the figure turning its head backwards often occurs in examples of 
what can be named the ‘special procession’ (Blakolmer 2016; 2018; Blakolmer and Hein 2018). 
For example, seal impressions from Agia Triada (Figs. 15a—b; CMS I16, no. 9) show three figures 
taken from a comprehensive procession frieze, amongst them the middle female figure with 
raised head and possibly with an open mouth, while the man walking in front of her turns his 
head back to her. Another seal impression from Agia Triada presents a similar scene of double- 
axe bearers, unfortunately with badly preserved heads (CMS II6, no. 10). On two signet-rings 
with female processions from Aidonia, the middle figure turns her head and raises one or two 
hands to address the figure behind, although their mouths remain closed (CMS V Suppl. IB, nos. 
114-115). The same motif is depicted on a seal-stone from Modi that shows two women in the 
great outdoors (CMS V Suppl. 3, no. 80). In contrast, in the procession scene on a gold ring 
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Fig. 14: Mural painting from Xeste 3 in Akrotiri, 
Thera (after Doumas 1992, 146, fig. 109). 


from Midea (Figs. 16a—b; CMS I, no. 191), 
Ingo Pini interpreted the rearmost of the two 
female figures, with a raised head and wide- 
open mouth, as singing (Pini 2008, 251 with 
n. 26). Yet, it could well be that the large dis- 
tance between nose and chin indicates that 
both figures have an open mouth. Examples 
such as these remind us of the scene of the two 
interacting figures in the procession frieze of 
the Harvester Vase from Agia Triada (Fig. 7). 
Although the examples vary in many aspects, 
the narrative element of a pair of figures com- 
municating with each other occurs in several 
other procession images. 

What conclusions can be drawn from 
this analysis for our understanding of the frieze 
of the Harvester Vase and its parallels? These 
observations not only point to the existence of 
a common prototype of lively procession 
friezes, structurally similar to that of the Har- 


Fig. 15a—b: Seal impressions from Agia Triada (CMS 
IT6, no. 9; courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


Fig. 16a—b: Signet-ring from Midea (CMS I, no. 
191; courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


vester Vase, with identical narrative elements and scenes; furthermore, they also demonstrate that 


a common repertoire of mimic expressions for describing figures in specific situations by specific 


pictorial formulae was developed in Neopalatial Crete. 


The Open Mouth in Warrior Scenes 


In Aegean warrior scenes, we can neither observe any triumphal expression in the face of the win- 


ner nor any clear indication of suffering and pain by mimic elements of the defeated who, occa- 


sionally, has turned his head en face to the viewer (Morgan 1995). Nonetheless, a considerable 
number of warriors in action were depicted with an open mouth. On the prominent signet-ring 
with battle scene from Shaft Grave IV at Mycenae (Figs. 17a—b; CMS I, no. 16; Stiirmer 1982) 
the un-helmeted opponent warrior has his mouth opened in V-form and thus contrasts the 


‘mouth-less’ victor. Could this imply the pejorative meaning of an open mouth, as a sign of infer- 
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Fig. 18a-c: ‘Warrior agate seal’ from the tomb of the Griffin Warrior, Pylos (after Stocker and Davis 2017 
590, fig. 10 [drawing T. Ross], p. 591, fig. 11; p. 593, fig. 13 [photo J. Vanderpool]; courtesy of The Depart- 


ment of Classics, University of Cincinnati). 


Fig. 19: Seal impressions from Knossos and Agia Triada (CMS II6, 


no. 15 = CMS IT8, no. 279; courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


iority, ze a less canonical face as 
underlining the inferior position in 
combat? Likewise, on the Combat 
Agate seal from the tomb of the 
Griffin Warrior at Pylos (Figs. 18 a— 
c), the opponent warrior with his 
mouth opened in V-form stands in 
contrast to the victor with his 
closed mouth (Stocker and Davis 
2017). However, in the fighting 
scene on seal impressions from 
Knossos and Agia Triada 
(Figs. 19a—b) the mouth of the 
rushing attacker is open, whereas 
the fleeing opponent has turned his 


face to the viewer.’ The archer on the fragment of an LM I stone relief vessel from Knossos has 
his mouth opened in V-form (Evans 1932, 100, 106, fig. 59; Miiller 1915, 262-263, fig. 10; Kai- 


5 CMS I16, no. 15 = CMS IIL8, no. 279. For an alternative interpretation as a hunting scene by R. Koehl, see 


Montecchi 2019, 2, n. 1. 
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Fig. 20: Fragment of a pictorial krater, Tiryns (after Giintner 2000, 


pl. 12, 6; courtesy of Joseph Maran). 


Fig. 21: Fragment of a pictorial 
krater, Tiryns (after Giintner 2000, 
pl. 12, 7; courtesy of Joseph Maran). 


Fig. 22: LH LIIC krater from Bademgedigi (after Mountjoy 2005, pl. XCVI1). 


ser 1976, 12-13 [Knossos 3], 158, 181, 409 
with n. 539, fig. 3); either this has to be under- 
stood as an arbitrary depiction of the mouth or 
it should be seen as an expression of the vivid 
motion of the warrior. An open mouth in a war- 
like context, perhaps, also can be recognised on 
one of the stone relief vessel fragments from 
Epidavros: on the fragment with the boat, the 
foremost figure with a weapon in his out- 
stretched hand shows an open mouth, unless 
this results from the awkward depiction of the 
head (Sakellariou 1971; 1981, 532-534, pl. 
180; Morgan 1988, 151-154, pls. 193-194; 
Dickers 1990, 187-188, pls. 10, 4a—b.A). 

In late Mycenaean pictorial pottery, the 
depiction of the mouth of the figures is mostly 
understood as insignificant. However, we find 
a series of exceptions. An interesting case is pre- 
sented on two fragments of LH III B2 pictorial 


Fig. 23: Pictorial krater from Tiryns, detail (after 
Giintner 2000, pl. 4; courtesy of Joseph Maran). 


kraters from Tiryns each showing a row of seated rowers with open mouths. The fragment of the 
first krater (Fig. 20) shows a series of rowers with oars in a boat; the only preserved head behind 
the mast is depicted with an open mouth (Giintner 2000, 33 [Mensch 17], pl. 12, 6; 2006, 179, 
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Fig. 24: Golden mask from Shaft Grave IV at Myce- 
nae (after Karo 1930, pl. XLVI). 


Fig. 25: Late Mycenaean head rhyton, Boston (after 
Vermeule 1991, fig. on p. 99). 


fig. 5). The fragment of another krater from Tiryns (Fig. 21) presents a series of at least four fig- 
ures, possibly rowers in a ship, with open mouths and one raised hand (Giintner 2000, 33-34 
[Mensch 18], pl. 12, 7; 2006, 179-180, fig. 6). An LH IC sherd from Lefkandi presents a 
good parallel to that (Deger-Jalkotzy and Lemos 2006, cover ill.; Lemos 2008, fig. on p. 181). 
On the fragments of an LH III C Middle krater from Bademgedigi (Fig. 22), all preserved war- 
riors in both hostile ships, facing each other, are depicted with open mouths (Mountjoy 2005; 
2006, 110-112 [no. 4], fig. 3). Additionally, several of the rowers in the lower part of the ship 
on the left side equally were shown with an open mouth. In all these cases, the open mouth prob- 
ably indicates the aggressive, warrior-like character of the figures as well as the physical effort of 
rowing, and thus underlines the dramatic pictorial theme of the naval battle. 

The interpretation of the open mouth as expressing a warlike context is perhaps supported 
by another LH HI B2 krater from Tiryns depicting a series of sphinxes on one side and a chariot 
scene on the other side with two figures behind the chariot (Fig. 23; Giintner 2000, 20-21 [Wa- 
gen 15], pl. 4). The figures face each other and probably constitute a hostile confrontation of a 
sphinx and a man, both with open mouths. Although this could be a specificity of this individual 
painter, the open mouth could well indicate a warlike interaction between an attacking warrior 
and the sphinx defending the chariot. 


Mimic Expression in Sepulchral Contexts 
Let us move on to facial expressions in sepulchral contexts, where we find a series of examples of 
closed eyes. They mostly occur on gold masks from the Shaft Graves at Mycenae and therefore 
define them as depicting the dead, instead of reflecting the face of the living (Kopcke 1976; Gra- 
ziadio and Pezzi 2006; Hristova 2012). On the electrum mask from Shaft Grave Gamma (Mylo- 
nas 1972-1973, 76 (I-362), pls. 60a, XII; Kopcke 1976, 4—6, pl. 1.1) the closed eyes are 
indicated by both rows of eyelashes, as is also the case on two masks from Shaft Grave IV (Fig. 
24; Karo 1930-1933, 75, nos. 253, 254, pls. XLVI-—XLVIH; Kopcke 1976; Dickinson 2005), 
whereas on the so-called ‘Mask of Agamemnon’ the closed eyes are only defined by the line separ- 
ating the closed eyelids (Karo 1930-1933, 121, no. 624, pl. LI]; Kopcke 1976, 6-9; Dickinson 
2005). 

Likewise, an LH III rhyton in the form of a human head in Boston (Fig. 25) shows a 
bearded man with closed eyes, similar to the considerably earlier metal masks from Mycenae (Ver- 
meule 1988; 1991, 110-112, figs. 23-27; Blakolmer 2004-2005, 60-61, fig. 10). The head is 
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portrayed as turned upwards and the three 
painted strokes on each cheek perhaps have 
to be seen in a sepulchral context. Without 
any doubt, the closed eyes of this head-rhy- 
ton indicate a dead man. A somewhat com- 
parable face with closed eyes and clearly 
defined nasolabial groove can be seen in the 
head of a terracotta figure from Vrokastro 


dated to the Geometric period (Schiering 
1964, 13, figs. 15a—b; pp. 15-16; Ver- | : é 

meule 1991, 114-115, fig. 36; Rethemiota- Fig. 26: Terracotta larnax from Tanagra (after Aravanti- 
kis 1998, 21, no. 11, pl. 75c-d; 2001, 49- 0s 2010, fig. on p 114 top). 

50, 52, fig. 52). 

Perhaps, closed eyes are also indicated in the face of the deceased figure on a larnax from 
Tanagra (Fig. 26; see esp. Dakouri-Hild 2021, 18-19). In this context it is worth noting that the 
presumably dead male figure carried by a Minoan ‘genius’ on his shoulders on a seal-stone from 
Voudeni exhibits an unspecific face with open eyes (CMS V Suppl. IB, no. 153). Since, in 
Aegean art, the pupil is indicated almost exclusively in the eyes of large-scale heads in mural 
paintings and occasionally in ivories, we do not know whether the eyes of the singing musician 


= 5 « oo 


on the Harvester Vase (Fig. 6) are open or closed. 

Although in the sepulchral iconography of late Mycenaean Greece, mourning was mostly 
expressed by gesture (Vermeule 1965, 142-144; Iakovidis 1966; Cavanagh and Mee 1995, 46— 
50; Hiller 2006, 184-185; Burke 2008; Kramer-Hajos 2015; Vlachou 2018; Dakouri-Hild 2021, 
13-17), in a few cases grief, pain, and lamentation were additionally indicated by facial expres- 
sions such as an open mouth and possibly also tears, irrespective of the question whether this re- 
flects crying, shouting, or ritual lament of a female (and also male?) mourner.° On the Tanagra 
larnakes of her Group 3, Margaretha Kramer-Hajos defines several figures as “open[ing] their 
mouths in a wide gash, uttering, it seems, a ‘cry of angry grief”, in quoting Emily Vermeule 
(1965, 132; Kramer-Hajos 2015, 643, 645, fig. 10). In a prothesis scene on larnax 23 from Ta- 
nagra, already mentioned above (Fig. 26), at least two of the mourning figures beside the bier 
with the corpse are depicted with an open mouth (Kramer-Hajos 2015, 645 [larnax 23], fig. 9). 
A larnax from Tanagra Tomb 16 shows two pairs of mourning figures approaching each other 
(Aravantinos et al. 2018, 430, 436, fig. 5b); the two opposing figures in the centre have their 
mouths open. A remarkable figure with a two-handed mourning gesture on the narrow side of an- 
other larnax from Tanagra perhaps has its mouth wide open to the temples’ — apparently a strong 
physiognomic expression of emotion that led Emily Vermeule to the often-quoted characterisa- 
tion: “The most charming figure of any larnax [...] He is the most discouraged Mycenaean to 
last beyond the Bronze Age” (Vermeule 1965, 132; Huber 2001, 53). In any case, sepulchral 
images of Mycenaean Greece were a prominent subject that offered the opportunity to use facial 
features for describing the special situation and behaviour of distinct figures. 


Conclusions 

We have to confess that, in Minoan and Mycenaean arts, facial expression did not constitute an 
elementary and often used iconographic tool. The scarceness of mimic expressions in Aegean 
iconography is best demonstrated by the fact that, since the discovery of the Harvester Vase at 
Agia Triada in 1902, no other example has come to light that exceeds the number of seven fig- 


6 Although the majority of mourning figures is fe- 7 Vermeule 1965, 132, no. 8, fig. 3 b; Panagiotopou- 
male, a few exceptions seem to be male. For this discussion, los 2007, 207, fig. 4; Kramer-Hajos 2015, 643 (larnax 24), 
see Burke 2008, 75; Vlachou 2018, 269; Dakouri-Hild 645, fig. 10. The female sex was attributed to this figure by 
2021, 16-17. Dakouri-Hild 2021, 17. 
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ures with an open mouth in an Aegean image. 
Nonetheless, the examples of physiognomic ex- 
pression clearly surpass the character of merely 
individual cases. Additionally, facial differentia- 
tion occurs at all artistic levels and extends 
from ‘high art’ through to schematic drawings. 
We also have to bear in mind that, in Egypt, 
expressions similar to those on the Harvester 
Vase can be observed not earlier than during 
the time of the artistic ‘expressionism’ of the 
Amarna period (cf Hornung 1995, 51-53). 


This makes mimic expressions in iconography 


a remarkable artistic phenomenon. 
Fig. 27: Seal impressions from Kato Zakros (CMS With regard to the question of a standar- 
II7, no. 30; courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). dised codification of mimic expressions in 
Aegean iconography, the relatively low number 
of examples and the high morphological diversity of the open mouth allow us to assume that indi- 
vidual examples, such as in Late Mycenaean pictorial vase painting and in the somewhat local 
images of the Tanagra larnakes, were taken from human behaviour, whereas in the more standar- 
dised arts of Neopalatial Crete they rather constituted clear-cut artistic formulae. In any case, the 
development of facial expression seems to correlate with the depiction of nature as well as the be- 
haviour of animals in Neopalatial Crete: the acoustic and atmospheric component in the depic- 
tion of the open mouth of animals is expressed in an impressive way on sealings from Kato Zakros 
(Fig. 27): here two goats are depicted with their mouths open in a highly naturalistic and meaning- 
ful manner as protesting against the removal of two bucklings by a man (CMS I17, no. 30). 

Mimic expressions were part of the pictorial vocabulary of the Aegean and defined figures 
in a variety of contexts and situations: different varieties of the open mouth as an indication of 
verbal communication form by far the majority — speaking, shouting, calling out, wailing and, 
only sporadically, singing. In a series of examples, the open mouth supports the hand-to-mouth 
gesture in order to indicate addressing speech or conversation. In the case of isolated figurines, 
the open mouth of votaries may indicate their addressing the divine, perhaps by saying a prayer. 
Another pictorial formula for communication was the open mouth of a figure turning its head to 
another figure in a procession; it could well be that this signifies an uncoordinated shouting. The 
open mouth may also have constituted a supplementary expression of physical effort of fighting 
warriors (victors as well as vanquished) and sailors. Closed eyes as an indication of dead men oc- 
cur in a few special cases of mask-like heads, whereas the open mouth was depicted in a series of 
late Mycenaean mourning figures. Especially in this last case, emotional attitudes and psychologi- 
cal insight into the character and feeling of a figure became apparent. 

With regard to gender, we observe the same facial stereotypes for male and female figures 
in contexts such as processions and mourning scenes. The common principle in Aegean iconog- 
raphy that women occur approximately as often as men applies also to the occurrence of facial ex- 
pressions. However, similar to other aspects, male figures with a distinct physiognomy cover a 
broad range of activities, whereas women with open mouths are confined to ritual and religious 
subjects (cf Weingarten 2005, 356). In the case of bronze figurines, as far as I can see, only 
males seem to have an open mouth. 

In none of these contexts was the depiction of an open mouth obligatory for the artists in 
clarifying the context and the situation of a figure. In contrast to that, closed eyes may have 
formed the primary indicator of a mask-like dead man. Categories such as a positive and a nega- 
tive mimic expression appear to have been irrelevant: no figure is laughing, or shouting with joy, 
but several are mourning, probably even moved to tears. In any case, Aegean imagery by no 
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means presents a speechless and silent realm, although we hardly can reconstruct the words these 
figures are speaking, shouting, or praying. 
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Lyvia Morgan 


Abstract This essay examines the relationship between human figures in wall paintings 
within their architectural context and potential viewer reception. Large scale figures are 
inextricably bound to their spatial positions in communicating meaning, and it is the rela- 
tionship between these and the bodily action of the viewer as they move through space that 
elicits response. Small scale figures lead the viewer's eyes between passages of meaning. In 
both, communication between painted figures within the image and between the image 
and the viewer is orchestrated through gesture, stance and movement. The essay explores 
directionality and positions on walls in relation to stasis and movement, on the premise 
that communicative action is the key to viewer response to painted figures within architec- 
tural space. 


Introduction 

The power of figurative art to elicit response in the viewer is founded on gesture and movement. 
Expression is conveyed through positions of hands, inclinations of head, directions of gaze, move- 
ments of body, feet and (in some artistic traditions though by no means all) facial muscles. 
Above all, it is the relationships of figures to one another within the spatial configuration of the 
image that communicates meaning. These are the tools of the artist in turning form into mean- 
ing. So much is true of all media, whether the hard surfaces of stone, metal or ceramic, or the 
flat yielding surfaces of papyrus, parchment, paper or canvas. The surfaces of walls, however, are 
fundamentally different in one, crucially important way — they are created within an architectural 
space that structurally guides the viewer. In temples, chapels, palaces and houses responses are 
predicated on movements of participants through space and the varying emphasis of their gaze. 

In this essay, I discuss some principles of spatial organization of figurative mural art in rela- 
tion to architectural space and human action, first broadly, then specifically in relation to the Cy- 
clades and Crete. The aim is to consider how gesture, movement, and spatial organization of 
images connect with and influence the experience of the spectator — how, in other words, mural 
images elicit response. 


Modes of Viewing 
Mural art is experienced, rather than simply seen. Murals have an environment, the images relat- 
ing not only to the walls on which they are painted, but to the circulatory patterns of their 
surrounds (Palyvou 1987). Architectural schemes stimulate bodily movement and direct the gaze 
to places where only the eyes can reach (Bloomer and Moore 1977). Response is both spatial and 
temporal, dependent equally on the placement of images and the movements and focus of the 
participant. Experience is cumulative, as the viewer progresses through space, but also simulta- 
neous, as the eye sees relationships between zones of imagery on each wall. Scale, both of paint- 
ing and of painted space, affects viewing, as does where the images are situated in relation to 
entrances and exits, windows and seating arrangements, encouraging movement, visibility and 
stasis. 

Experiencing mural images in their spatial contexts is interactive. The body is literally en- 
compassed within the images. All the senses are involved. Ancient temples are now devoid of 


* The word ‘directives’ is used here in a positive sense, as in directionality. 
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their colours and emphatically lack the sounds, smells, and ritual actions of the past, but would 
have been experienced within a cornucopia of sensory experience (witness Hindu temples and 
Orthodox Christian churches today). Where paintings survive on their (or reconstructed) walls, 
we see them today by electric lights installed for maximum visibility, but in their original con- 
texts ancient and medieval paintings would have been glimpsed by sunlight controlled by the pla- 
cement of windows and dependent on time of day or by oil lamps carried or positioned to 
highlight specific images glinting in the gloom, radically affecting response, especially to depic- 
tions of human figures. Placement of figures within a programme of images involves juxtaposi- 
tions with and references to figures on surrounding walls or adjacent rooms or even, in multi- 
storeyed buildings such as Xeste 3, to those above or below. As such, memory comes into play as 
the participant moves through the painted spaces (Morgan 2019, 372). 

Architectural space has thresholds, boundaries and zones of increasing privacy or sanctity. 
Images in entrances and thresholds leading from exterior to interior alert the visiting participant 
of the rationale for these spatial and spiritual demarcations. External walls, door jambs, entrance 
passages or vestibules may announce those who enter the building (Procession Frescoes at Knos- 
sos and Pylos), honour the occupant of a tomb (Mereruka at Saqqara), or propagandize the deeds 
of the king at his mortuary temple (Medinet Habu, Thebes). Donorship is also deemed worthy 
of display near the entrance. In Byzantine churches the donor may be shown presenting a model 
of the church to Christ in a conspicuous position above the doorway leading into the naos 
(Chora, Istanbul), while Silk Road merchant-donors are represented processing along the lower 
walls leading into Buddhist cave temples (Dunhuang, China). 

Mural art presupposes sequence. Whether or not it has a narrative, this sequence has direc- 
tion through which attention is focused. Corridors guide the participant from one zone to an- 
other; thresholds act as liminal zones of transition; small enclosures define limited access; large 
halls encourage circulation or congregation. Horizontal zoning encourages movement of the 
body, while vertical zoning entails shifting the gaze upwards. Mural sequences take many config- 
urations, according to both story and potential use of space, designed with the movements and 
viewing positions of participants in mind (Morgan in preparation). 

Spatial sequence, gesture and movement are all directives of viewing. Bodily movements 
comprise gesturing in the widest sense (Mauss 1935/2005). In art, it is arrested movement that 
communicates (Morgan 2000, 926, 932-933; 2020, 50-53; Morris 2001, 247; Poole 2020; all 
with further references). Gestures encode meaning through stop-motion positions, communicat- 
ing intention through recognizable gestural expression. Within each scene, figures can ‘speak’ to 
one another and to the viewer with their hands despite having closed mouths (cf Barasch 1990, 
15-39 on Giotto). Occasionally in Aegean art, a slightly open mouth communicates active 
speech (as in the youthful figures in Xeste 3; cf’ Blakolmer, this volume) but, in most cases, it is 
the movements of the bodies and the gestures of the hands that speak. Repeating a gesture across 
figures — hands offering, arms raised, head turned or looking down — visually and conceptually 
links scenes, directing the eye of the viewer from one part of the story to another. 

Some images include the viewer in the painted action through the disposition of figures. In 
the miniature Grandstand Fresco from Knossos the focus is not the unseen action watched but 
those who are watching (Marinatos 1989, 39; Adams 2013, 8-10). Looking at the painting, we 
the viewers become the performance. Frontal face images, such as those of Byzantine icons, di- 
rectly engage with the eye contact of the viewer in their role as intermediaries. Back-views of fig- 
ures in the forefront of a pictorial plane include the spectator into the scene of those observing 
the action beyond (Giotto, The Apparition of St Francis at the Chapter Meeting in Arles, Assisi). In 
each case, the viewer is invited to become a part of the pictorial message through the postures of 
the painted figures. 
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Structuring space 

Most of the world’s sacred buildings have a defined trajectory through zones of variable access 
from public to private, leading to the innermost area and revelation of the divine image, spatial 
design expressing notions of the cosmos (Wightman 2007, 932—952). In some cases (as in Egyp- 
tian temples) access to the public was limited to outer courts, interior action being the preroga- 
tive of priests. In others (as in Christian churches), direction for worshippers is linear from 
exterior to interior to a certain point, beyond which only priests access the inner ritual zone. In 
others (as in Buddhist and Hindu temples) circumambulation routes direct devotees in a circular 
motion. Structuring of space in this way is designed to be transformational and it is above all fig- 
urative images that define the experience for the participant. 

In Egyptian tomb chapels, space is ritually zoned from the outside court to the mediating 
zone of the Transverse Hall to the Inner Passage of transformation and rebirth. The images are 
orchestrated with this ritual zoning and would have synchronized with movements of partici- 
pants in the funerary cult. Large scale figures of the tomb owner oversee the action in the regis- 
ters of small-scale scenes. The ‘ka’-servants (priests) attending to the deceased’s daily needs and 
family members visiting on feast days would face the receiving figures of the tomb owner, echo- 
ing the movements of offering bearers in the registers. In the same way, the ‘ka’ statue, depicted 
actively walking as though the spirit were emerging through the wall from the tomb below, faced 
towards the living bearers of food offerings or their eternal substitutes in the form of images on 
the walls. 

In the tomb chapel of Rekhmire (Davies 1944), images, texts and space work in unison, 
with progression inwards and upwards towards the divine realm, painted figures leading the view- 
er’s eyes (Fig. 1; Morgan, in press a; in preparation). On the right end wall of the Transverse 
Hall, a “spirit-door” to the beyond (Davis 1944, 14), Rekhmire faces outwards while his relatives 
face towards him, as though entering the chapel from the outside world or from the world of an- 
cestors beyond. Deep in the inner passage on the right wall, opposite the funerary procession, are 
scenes of rites over the statue, in which the statues all face outwards and most of the officiants 
face inwards, echoing the movements of priests. Everything leads to the end wall, with its false 
door through which the ‘ka’ spirit could pass. High up, inside a niche was the ‘ka’ statue, ani- 
mated through the rites of the Opening of the 


Mouth shown on the preceding wall. Direc- NICHE 
tional postures of the painted figures lead to- ka statue 
wards the focal point of ritual transformation. 
Coordination of ritual actions with the la, =5 
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placement of images within architectural space 


is nowhere more evident than in Byzantine T 
churches (Ousterhourt 1998; Patricios 2014). funerary procession 
Space is hierarchic, progressing in sanctity 
from west to east and low to high. To experi- 
ence the mosaics and paintings, the participant 
must walk through the ritual space, looking up 
and across, through doorways and arches, be- 
neath vaults and domes, enveloped in the 
three-dimensionality of the iconographic pro- 


gramme. Each spatial zone has a range of 

‘tribute’ procession 
Fig. 1: The Tomb Chapel of Rekhmire showing some TRANSVERSE HALL } ‘spirit door 
of the directional movements of figures. Red: Rekhmire 
or his statue; black: others (adapted from Morgan 
2016, pl. LXIIb; insert: Davies 1944, pl. CVI, de- 
tail). 
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images relevant to the action of participants. In the liminal zone of the narthex, saints, apostles 
and patriarchs line the lower parts of the walls, their frontal faces greeting the worshipper’s gaze 
as they enter the church. On the walls and vaults of narthex and naos are narrative sequences re- 
lating to the Orthodox festivals (Patricios 2014, 256, 403). The New Testament cycle of birth, 
death, and resurrection echoes the seasons and is reflected in the liturgies and sermons of the 
church year (Maguire 1998, 129). A screen, the iconostasis, separated the naos from the bema at 
the eastern end, limiting visibility of the sacred mysteries of the Eucharist from the congregation 
while providing a surface on which to place icons as intermediaries. The frontal faces of the 
icons, alive with the flickering light of candles, met the gaze of worshippers, who would kiss the 
image in response. In the apse behind the altar is the image of Christ offering consecrated bread 
and wine to his disciples, mirroring the real-life ritual of the Eucharist that takes place at the 
Holy Table below (Patricios 2014, 257). 

The painted figures lead the eye, descending the walls in order of hierarchy: celestial 
realms, biblical narratives, saints and ecclesiastics. Sunlight, symbolizing the source of spiritual il- 
lumination, harmonises with the images. On the ceiling, figures relate to the position of the spec- 
tator, facing west at the eastern end and east at the western end, while on the domed vaults 
representing the heavens, the figures lead the eye in a circular motion. The church, as a micro- 
cosm of the universe, connects the divine with the world of worshippers through the spatial orga- 
nization and postures of its painted figures. This intricate plan works only through the active 
viewing and movements of the participants. 


Wall Paintings in the Cyclades and Crete 

In Aegean buildings, the loss of contextualization makes it difficult to identify spatial functions 
(Palyvou 2005, 107-109) or ritual movements, but the ground-breaking work of Clairy Palyvou 
(1987, 2000, 2005, 2012, 2018) has demonstrated how, here too, architectural design accommo- 
dates and influences patterns of human interaction. In recent years, relationships between archi- 
tecture and wall paintings have been fruitfully explored in terms of visibility and viewing 
situations at Akrotiri (Palyvou 2000, 2012; Paliou 2008, 2011; Paliou et al. 2011; Giinkel- 
Maschek 2011) and in Neopalatial Crete (Letesson 2012; Panagiotopoulos 2012; Giinkel- 
Maschek 2020). 


Processions and the offering gesture: Knossos and Thera 

Wall paintings link space with human action. Dark corridors, such as those of the Procession Fres- 
co at Knossos (Boulotis 1987; Giinkel-Maschek 2020, 153-275 with earlier references) or the 
Corridor of the Mature Ladies in Xeste 3 at Akrotiri (Vlachopoulos 2008, figs. 41.33—36; Vla- 
chopoulos and Zorzos 2014, pls. LXI-LXIV), lead inwards (Figs. 2, 6). In both cases, the large- 
scale figures on the corridor walls surrounded the participant as they made their way inwards, the 
apparent movement of the figures guiding the participant along the way like “sign-posts” (Camer- 
on 1970, 165) while perpetuating ritual action through imagery (Hagg 1985, 210-211). Corri- 
dors led to light and controlled visibility of further images, concealing and revealing through pier- 
and-door partitions. At Knossos, from the open, symbolic space of the Central Court (Panagioto- 
poulos 2006), the sun pierces through the doors of the Throne Room at specific times of day 
and season (Goodison 2001, 81-87; 2004; Soar 2018). In Xeste 3, the corridor procession 
bends round to be framed by multiple doors controlling visibility of the images within. In 
Xeste 4, male figures were painted as though ascending the staircase (Doumas 1992, pls. 138—- 
141; Rehak 1996, fig. 10; Boulotis 2005, 30-31, fig. 8; Marinatos 2020, fig. 1), as was proposed 
by Mark Cameron for the East Staircase at Knossos (Cameron 1978, 587, pl. 4). Like Myce- 
naean processional figures (Peterson 1981; Hagg 2001; Blakolmer 2007, 2008), these corridor 
and staircase figures acted as directional guides for those with privileged access. One can imagine 
actual persons walking alongside the painted figures, greeted at the end of their trajectory by per- 
sons who (with the notable exception of the Goddess in Xeste 3) are not themselves represented. 
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Fig. 2: The west side of Knossos showing the Corridor of the Procession (after Giinkel-Maschek 2020, 157, 
fig. 4.1 and 259, fig. 4.16 [inset reconstruction]. Courtesy of Ute Giinkel-Maschek. Red: painted Procession 
[light red: probable continuation of the painting]; grey in the West Court: causeways). 


At Knossos, the raised walkways in the West Court marked performative movement, while signal- 
ling processional action towards the palace (Driessen 2004, 79-80; Panagiotopoulos 2006, 35—- 
36, pl. 1; Vander Beken 2010, 145-148; Giinkel-Maschek 2020, 162-163, fig. 4.1). Passing 
the guardian bull at the West Entrance, expressive of Knossian power (Hallager and Hallager 
1995), into the Corridor of the Procession, the route, along a bent axis, provides visually sanc- 
tioned passage into the palace (Fig. 2). The action in the Procession Fresco, however, is nuanced 
in its directional thrust. Towards the centre of the east wall, four men face in the opposite direc- 
tion to greet a female figure processing inwards. A cloth, surviving only in the lower fringe, was 
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either presented by the men to the female (Boulotis 1987, fig. 8) or was held out by the female 
(Fig. 2, inset; Giinkel-Maschek 2020, fig. 4.16). The artist has subtly distinguished the spatial 
zones in front of the female figure by slightly raising the ground line of the group of men walk- 
ing towards her and of the other men walking in the usual direction beyond this group (Giinkel- 
Maschek 2011, 133, fig. 3; 2020, 176-177, 181, 253, 258, 270-271, fig. 4.5). The device of al- 
ternating the directions of figures expands the spatial and perhaps also temporal interactions be- 
tween figures and may well have reflected movements of participants in ritual action. 

A distinct engagement between figures in front and behind occurs when a figure looks over 
their shoulder, as in Xeste 3 (Figs. 6—8), where a youth looks back in the direction from which 
participants would be approaching, thus engaging with them, the girl with veil looks back at the 
altar to direct the viewer’s gaze towards the focal point, and, on the floor above, a Crocus Gath- 
erer looks back at her co-worker (Doumas 1992, pls. 107-109, 113; 107-108; 116-118; cf 
Morgan 2000, 936, 941). It is a device that also appears in scenes of men meeting in the Minia- 
ture Friezes of Thera (Doumas 1992, pl. 27) and Kea (Morgan 2020, 48, 84, 203-204, cat. 36, 
fig. 7.12, pl. 4). Just as the change of direction in the Knossos Procession Fresco draws the view- 
ers attention towards a focal point, so these guide the eye in clarifying meaning and engaging 
with the potential movements or stasis of the participant. 

The Knossos Procession Fresco is preserved only in the lower part, but at least one frag- 
ment shows a man with his lower hand at the base of his vessel while the other would have held 
the handle (Evans 1928, suppl. pl. XXVII; Rehak 1996, fig. 6; Giinkel-Maschek 2020, figs. 4.2, 
4.16). Some of the other figures in the Procession Fresco are reconstructed in the same manner, 
based on the better-preserved Cupbearer with his rhyton. The characteristic position of one hand 
below and one above is a variant of an ‘offering gesture’ used in Egyptian art for processional fig- 
ures carrying produce as gifts, in which the lower hand is extended (Wilkinson 1992, 52-53) 
and the other hand (depending on the object(s) carried) is sometimes poised above in a gesture 
of praise or protection (Wilkinson 2001, 21, 23). In Aegean art, the size and weight of the object 
carried determines degree of separation of the hands but does not change the relationship be- 
tween them (cf Morgan 2000, 933). The Priestess from the door jamb between Rooms 4 and 5 
in the West House at Akrotiri (Fig. 3b, inset; Doumas 1992, pls. 24-25) holds her hands in this 
position, the one below supporting the base of the brazier between fingers and thumb, the one 
above holding saffron over it in the offering gesture, despite the fact that the vessel has a function- 
able handle (Morgan 1988, 143, n. 4 on 207; brazier: Papageorgiou 2000, 959-961). All the 
male figures in Room 3b of the ground floor of Xeste 3 (Fig. 7; Doumas 1992, pls. 109-111) 
hold their hands in the same position, one below and one above, varied only by what they are car- 
rying. The gesture is performative and together with the directional movements of the figures cor- 
responds to potential ritual actions of human participants as they pass through thresholds and 
corridors. 


Miniature friezes of Kea and Thera 

The small scale and high position of Miniatures means that they acted as referents rather than di- 
rectly engaging the participant. They were to be experienced alternately with the eyeline views of 
other people in the room and views from the windows. The movements and gestures of the 
painted figures led the eye through passages of meaning, sometimes echoing the action and views 
of the participants in the room. 

In the Northeast Bastion at Agia Irini, Kea (Fig. 3a), participants would have entered 
through N.18, where they were enveloped by images of large-scale plants (Morgan 2020, 275- 
302, fig. 8.9), connecting outside and inside as they lingered or passed through. Their passage 
into N.20 revealed a completely different spatial experience (Morgan 2020, fig 7.27). There, 
with no large-scale figures, it was necessary to lift their heads and to turn their bodies in order to 
take in the various scenes of the Miniature Frieze painted, no doubt as at Akrotiri, above a series 
of windows. What they saw painted on the east wall — a marsh — most likely correlated with the 
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Fig. 3: (a) Northeast Bastion, Agia Irini, Kea (after Morgan 2020, fig. 11.2). (6) West House, Akrotiri, Thera 
(plan after Palyvou 2005, fig. 62; insets: Doumas 1992, pls. 18-19, 24). Colour Key: blue: Miniature Frieze; 
green: Panels (light green: not preserved); red arrows: directions of large painted figures; F: Fisherman; 


P: Priestess; black arrows: entry into the rooms. 
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view from the eastern windows. What they saw on the south wall — preparations for a feast out- 
doors and ships on the sea — was potentially what they would have seen through the southern 
windows. N.20 appears to have been a banquet hall in which visitors from overseas no doubt 
met with local elites (Morgan 2020, 389-408). In the painted scenes, figures communicate with 
one another with raised arms and distinct hand gestures (Morgan 2020, 50-53; cf 1988, 117- 
118 on Thera). Amongst the south wall scenes were men greeting one another bearing gifts (Mor- 
gan 2020, figs. 7.11-12, pls. 2-3), their movements and gestures perhaps reflecting the meaning 
of the gathering in the room and echoing the participants’ gift-bringing in a visual reinforcement 
of social performance. 

The West House at Akrotiri, Thera (Morgan 1988; Doumas 1992, pls. 18-64; Televantou 
1994) uniquely combines small- and large-scale imagery within a single space (Fig. 3b). In 
Room 5, the ships in procession, flanked at both ends by townspeople focusing their attention in- 
wards, move from left to right (east to west). The south wall on which the painting lay faced the 
sea and probable harbour, thereby reflecting action outside (Morgan 2007a, 120-121). The two 
large-scale Fishermen on the north and west wall carrying their fish walk towards the north-west 
corner. They can be seen as guiding the viewer to the corner, where a marine table of offerings 
was found (Marinatos 1984, 37-38, foldout A, fig. 17; 1993, 216-217) or as facing one an- 
other “moving out of the walls and into the room towards its centre” (Palyvou 2012, 12-13, 
fig. 5). Slightly less than life-size, their feet rest on a painted dado, raising their heads to a height 
that relates to the human body (Palyvou 2012, fig. 4; cf Palyvou 2000, figs. 4-6 and 2005, 
figs. 241-243 for this principle at Akrotiri). The design of the architecture ensures that the parti- 
cipant enters the centre of the room (Palyvou 2012, 11, fig. 3) guided in direction by the left- 
facing Fisherman at the north-east corner, following in his footsteps. At the same time, on enter- 
ing the room and turning towards the south, the culminating scene of the ships would have been 
flanked by two figures facing the participant: the other Fisherman at the south end of the west 
wall, immediately following the Ship Procession, and the Priestess on the door jamb between 
Room 4 (with its large-scale ships’ cabins but no other access) and Room 5, seemingly entering 
the room. The participant as they turned on entering was greeted by these figures, both facing in- 
wards and both carrying an offering. The beginning of the Ship Procession is heralded by the 
Priestess, who makes an offering that would in life have taken place at the stern prior to the 
movement of the ships (Morgan 1988, 143-144); at the end of the procession of ships the Fish- 
erman at the corner of the adjacent wall leads the eye round to where the two Fishermen would, 
in the mind of the viewer, meet. The movements of the three large scale figures — all bringing of- 
ferings relating to the sea and the ships — lead the viewing patterns of the participant in the 
room. The Priestess, hands holding incense in the offering gesture, visually and conceptually 
linked the more secluded Room 4 and its Stern Cabins with Room 5 and its ships, leading the 
participant through the threshold. 


Room for the Goddess: Agia Triada and Phylakopi 

In contrast to Egyptian tomb chapels, where large-scale figures and small-scale registers coexist, in 
the Aegean (the West House excepted) large- and small-scale figures were usually in separate build- 
ings. Their contexts and functions are distinct. Rooms with large- or medium-scale figurative 
paintings of the LM IA/LC I period (Agia Triada, Thera, Melos,) were relatively small, secluded, 
and invariably interior (Morgan 2016, 188). These paintings focus on the realms of ritual and 
myth, incorporating the participant into those realms through the directional movements and ges- 
tures of the painted figures and enhancing participatory experience through mimesis. 

In Room 14 at Agia Triada (Fig. 4) the participant entering the tiny space would have 
been enveloped by the three painted walls (Militello 1998, 250-282). Access and light were con- 
trolled through the multiple pier-and-door partitions on three sides of adjacent Room 13, itself 
painted with a landscape (Halbherr et al. 1977, 88-89, fig. 54; Militello 1998, 72-73, pl. 21b; 
Vlachopoulos 2021, 276, pl. LXVb). The narrow rectangular room, only 1.60 m wide, suitable 
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Fig. 4: Rooms 13 and 14 at Agia Triada (plan after Militello 1998, 67, fig. 4; inset: Militello 2000, 79, fig. 1. 
Courtesy of Pietro Militello). Key: red arrows: directions of painted figures (pink: main direction of animals); 
purple: central figure; green in Room 13: probable location of landscape; black arrows: passage into Room 14. 
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for a single worshipper (Rehak 1997, 174), was painted on the left wall with a kneeling female 
figure (and probably a second figure: Militello 1998, 119, V8; Militello and La Rosa 2000, 993; 
Jones 2014, 493-494, pl. CLIVb, d) and on the right with animals, both in a landscape. The 
protagonists of the two scenes led the eye to the short end wall on which a female figure, surely 
the Goddess, stood with bent knees before a platform (Militello 1998, pls. 3a, D, E; 2018; Vla- 
chopoulos 2021, pl. LXVa). The upper parts of the figures have not been preserved but the kneel- 
ing lady on the left wall clearly kneels towards the right, hence facing the Goddess. She has been 
reconstructed with head facing back (Militello 1998, pl. 2; cf Blakolmer 2012, 94-96) or facing 
forward (Jones 2014, pl. CLIVa). In the former, she would be invoking a presence behind her, 
the direction from which the participant would enter the room. In either case, the direction of 
her kneeling posture guides the gaze of the viewer towards the end wall. The Goddess sways the 
lower part of her body to the right but turns her upper body to face the spectator approaching 
from the doorway. Her arms were raised. Her head, which has not survived, may have been 
turned either to the left, back towards the kneeling woman (Militello 1998, pl. 4), or to the right 
towards the animals (Cameron 1987, 326, fig. 10 [accidentally reversed]; Jones 2014, pls. 
CLIV f, CLV b; Blakolmer 2012, 94-96). Either way, the profile view of the head was an idiom 
that belies intention in terms of viewer response. Given the spatial position on the end wall, the 
frontal torso surely indicates that the Goddess is to be thought of as facing the spectator as they 
enter the room. (Compare the impact of the Throne Room at Knossos (most recently Galanakis 
et. al. 2017, 87-91; Giinkel-Maschek 2020, 415-557) when the throne was occupied by a liv- 
ing person, seen in side-view as the participant approached and frontally as the participant stood 
before them.) Since the painted Goddess could not be depicted with frontal face according to the 
Minoan use of this idiom as liminal and associated with death (Morgan 1995), the opportunity 
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Fig. 5: The Pillar Crypt complex at Phylakopi (Morgan, in press 6, fig. 1 and pl. XXII [inset reconstruction]; 
plan after Renfrew et al. 2007, 48, fig. 3.29). 
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for eye-contact between participant and deity was excluded (Hagg 1985, 213). However, the 
kneeling woman directs the participant, who then takes her place before the Goddess. Within the 
narrow space of Room 14, the bodies of the painted figures complement the movements inward 
and ahead and perhaps, for all we know, the gestures of the participant of the ritual. 

A similar participatory role may have been played by the female figures in the Presentation 
scene of Room 6 of the Pillar Crypt Complex at Phylakopi on Melos (Fig. 5; Morgan 2007b, 
384-386; in press b, pls. XX-XXIVa). A seated female, most likely a Goddess, holds out a cloth 
which she appears to have received as an offering from a second female figure who bends forward 
towards her. Unfortunately, it is not clear to which wall this belonged (the Flying Fish frieze 
came from the same room) but the room is at the end of a series of three and hence secluded and 
there can be little doubt that the Presentation was the focal point encountered by participants. 

At Agia Triada, Phylakopi and Xeste 3, the action culminates with a female, most likely a 
Goddess. In each, the secluded position heralded the focal point in the movement of participants 
through the building. And in each, the torso of the Goddess is partially or fully frontal, intimat- 
ing that she turns not only to the figure painted before her in a narrative gesture but also towards 
the living participant who has reached and responds to the focal point of the series of images. 


Experiencing Xeste 3 

Much has been written about the phenomenal paintings of Xeste 3 (Figs. 6—8), in particular by 
Andreas Vlachopoulos, recently with stunning reconstructions of the layouts of the walls (Vlacho- 
poulos 2008, 2016, 2021; Vlachopoulos and Zorzos 2014). I have previously focused on the 
boys on the ground floor (Morgan 2000, 2016). Each zone of the building was marked by indica- 
tors of participatory pauses and movement. As at Agia Triada, Phylakopi, and the House of the 
Ladies at Akrotiri, it was necessary to walk through the building before reaching the pivotal im- 
age, in each case with plants or landscape in an adjacent room. But at Xeste 3, figurative paint- 
ings accompanied the participant from start to finish, leading gradually and in multiple 
directions towards the focal point of revelation. 

In the vestibule, pairs of young men grappled a bull (south wall) and a wild goat (north 
wall, Fig. 6 inset; Papageorgiou 2018, 2021; Vlachopoulos 2021, 253-256, pl. LXa), reminis- 
cent of the charging bulls at the entrances at Knossos as well as the hunt scenes at the entrances 
to some Egyptian tombs, where the scenes had an apotropaic function of expelling chaos from 
the interior of the ritual space. Danger is averted from both directions for the participant, 
whether their destination is up or down the stairs or inwards on the ground floor. The young 
men simultaneously lead the way for the participants and protect the interior space from the out- 
side world. 

Walking into Room 4 on the ground floor, participants were surrounded by pier-and-door 
partitions affording choices of direction. Ahead lay the ritual zone of Room 3. Much discussed in 
terms of representations of what have been seen as initiation rites, the area is of fundamental in- 
terest in terms of potential movements and responses of human participants to the figures 
painted on the walls. Room 3, with its pier and door partitions, both on the ground and the first 
floor, exemplifies the principle of concealing and revealing. Crucially controlling light, visibility 
and access, the architecture was coordinated with the positions, postures, gestures and directional 
movements of the painted figures, anticipating the passage of living people through the spaces. 

Room 3 on entry was lit by two windows on the right and controlled by pier and door par- 
titions on the other three sides. On the left (3b) these marked two narrow passageways, on the 
walls of which were painted three young males (Fig. 7; Doumas 1992, pls. 109-115). Partici- 
pants would have walked in single file in such narrow spaces. In the J/eft (south) passageway, the 
youngest boy (defined by diminutive size, yellow skin, and shaved head) has his hands in a var- 
iant of the offering gesture holding a vessel (apparent only as a faint outline) as he moves forward 
behind an older youth (Figs. 7, left inset; Doumas 1992, pls. 109, 112-113). The boy’s knees 
are flexed but there is a feeling of concentration rather than fluidity in his movement and his 
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Fig. 6: Ground and first floor of Xeste 3 (plan after Palyvou 2005, 62). Key: Red arrows: directions of painted 
figures; small red arrows: figure turning head back; Purple triangles: central figures. Black arrows: passage 
through the building (excluding pier and door partitions, which offer multiple choices). 


mouth is closed. In contrast, the animated movements of the youth in front, whose mouth is 
open in speech, signals not simply processional direction but communication with the human 
participant entering the passage. His shoulders are turned to the front and his head turns back. 
Though the eye is not preserved, the angle of his head indicates that he looks not down at the 
small boy but at the eye level of a person entering the passageway. His legs actively stride for- 
ward and with an open-angled offering gesture he holds out a patterned cloth, the curves of 
which echo those of his body. It is as though he calls back to the participant as they enter the 
passage, leading the way through his movement, signalling offering through his gesture, and 
speaking, not to the boy but to the viewer, as he moves. Attributed to the right (north) passage- 
way was a male figure between the ages of the boy and the older youth (Doumas 1992, pls. 111, 
115; Palyvou 2005, 166, fig. 245; Morgan 2016, pl. LXIV b). He holds a large gold vessel, also 
in a gesture of offering, his head erect, his mouth closed. Like the young boy, he is a processional 
figure, contained in his movements and apparently silent. The attribution of this figure to the 
northern passageway implies that both passageways were used to enter the ritual space, though 
presumably this was also the exit. 
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Fig. 7: Isometric drawing of Room 36 on the ground floor, showing the positions and directions of the figures 
(after Palyvou 2005, fig. 245 and Morgan 2016, pl. LXIVb. Courtesy of Clairy Palyvou). 


The central partition that separated the two passageways would have at least partially obstructed 
from view the painting on the west wall of a mature man holding a large water jug, either seated 
or more likely standing with flexed knees (Doumas 1992, pls. 110, 114; Vlachopoulos 2019, 
pl. CLXV). He was both larger and on a higher level of the wall than the boy and youths (his 
head touching the border bands) and looks down, his mouth open in speech. The partition con- 
ceals, the boy and youths lead, the man is revealed. Movement, eyes, mouths open in speech, 
and no doubt the gesture of offering all serve to correlate painted imagery with the perambula- 
tion of human action. 

The same is likely to have been the case with the girls depicted in the Adyton (Figs. 6, 8 
below; Doumas 1992, pls. 100-108), glimpsed through four doorways separated by piers and 
reached via steps on the left (Marinatos 1984, fig. 57; Paliou, Wheatley and Earl 2011, fig. 5; 
Giinkel-Maschek 2020, fig. 4.8). It was only from the top of the steps or through the level of the 
pier-and-door partitions that the participant would have been eye level with the figures (Palyvou 
2005, 165, fig. 243). But only on entering would all the figures have been visible. The two flank- 
ing females, one holding a necklace, the other a veil, do not actively engage with the central 
seated, wounded female, as was the case with the boys and man in 3b. There, however, the 
youths with their vessels and cloth would have done so had they turned the corners at the ends 
of the passageways, a route that living participants would have followed. The youths, the man, 
and the two flanking girls are painted against plain white walls, indicative of internal space that 
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Fig. 8: Drawing showing the relationships between figures in the ground (adyton) and first floor of Room 3, 
Xeste 3. Drawing: Clairy Palyvou (after Immerwahr 1990, 60, fig. 20). 


would enable the viewer to identify directly with their movements. In contrast, the central figure, 
the wounded female, sits on multi-coloured rocks dotted with crocuses, rocks also descending 
from above. This landscape relates her directly to the scenes in Room 3 above, as does the cen- 
trality of her position, corresponding to that of the seated Goddess in the Presentation above, 
with whom she is identified by Nanno Marinatos (2016, 8-9). Though the woman with neck- 
lace walks towards the wounded female, she is separated from her spatially by a small window (or 
niche: Doumas 2005, 76), just as a window separates the Crocus Gatherer from the Goddess on 
the north wall above (Vlachopoulos 2016, pl. CXIV, CXV a). Significantly, the painted landscape 
lies beneath the small window, symbolically linking interior and exterior space. We may imagine, 
therefore, that the woman on the left holding the necklace and the girl on the right with veil 
looking back at the altar on the adjacent wall are the painted equivalents of the human partici- 
pants, whereas the wounded female transports the mind of the viewer to the outside and to the 
realm of myth. 

Access to the male and female parts of the ritual space were separate and closely controlled. 
However, although the configuration of the northern part of 3b remains unclear, it is apparent 
that in the north-east part, beyond the northern passage wall, there was a low parapet that linked 
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3b with the area of the steps that led into the adyton (Palyvou 2005, 165, 166, figs. 243, 245; 
Morgan 2016, pl. LXIVb). Perhaps this parapet served as an offering table or a place to store 
water for the rituals in both male and female areas (Morgan 2016, 193). Unless covered by a 
moveable curtain, the parapet would permit visibility from 3b to the adyton, providing a direct 
view of the focal point of the altar painted on the east wall — a shrine within a shrine — towards 
which the girl with veil turns her head to view (Vlachopoulos 2016, pl. CXIV). One can only 
imagine the ritual movements of participants (presumably male) through 3b as the mystery of 
the altar dripping blood and vegetation (in the presence of females) was revealed. 

Both male and female sections of Room 3 closely integrate wall paintings with architectural 
space, creating links between painted figures and human participants through directional flow — 
through doorways, along passageways, down steps, at the parapet — towards focal points. The al- 
tar is the crucial link. Revealed visibly from either side of the parapet, the heads of the girl with 
veil and the youth with cloth turn back in its direction, suggesting that the altar may have been 
the ultimate focal point for the performance of the participants. 

Ascending the secluded subsidiary staircase to the west of Room 3, ritual movement contin- 
ued on the upper floor with the Procession of Mature Ladies along Corridor 8 leading to 
Room 3 (Fig. 6 inset; Vlachopoulos and Zorzos 2014, pls. LXI-LXIV). Two on each wall, their 
mouths closed in solemnity and silence, the Ladies walk towards the end, east wall at the en- 
trance to Room 3. Each has flowers and one (on the south wall) wears an elaborate skirt of rocks 
and swallows, akin to that worn by the seated figure in the Phylakopi shrine (Fig. 5 inset; Mor- 
gan, in press b, pl. XXIV). They lead the way, but clearly the path they take must have been re- 
stricted to those initiated into the rituals enacted in Room 3 at this level. On the end wall, 
facing left, hence into Room 3, was a fifth woman, here with flying fish on her garment, again 
linking her with the shrine at Phylakopi. 

On this floor, the multiple pier and door partitions to north and west controlled visibility 
without physically separating the areas through passageways or a parapet. It would therefore have 
been possible for perambulation to begin in the western part, with its marsh landscape with 
ducks and dragonflies, then to turn the corner to reveal the scenes of Crocus Gatherers and Pre- 
sentation to the Goddess (Figs. 6, 8; Vlachopoulos and Zorzos 2014, pl. LXV; Vlachopoulos 
2021, pl. LXIVa). The fact that there are no human figures in the western part, however, means 
there was no directional guidance as to movement. It was, therefore, most likely through the four 
doorways on the north side that the revelation of the Presentation to the Goddess was encoun- 
tered (Giinkel-Maschek 2020, fig. 10a). On the east wall, above the image of the altar on the 
floor below, were the two animated Crocus Gatherers, communicating with eye contact and open 
mouths. They ‘tell the story’ of how the offerings to the Goddess were collected. A third Crocus 
Gatherer on the east edge of the north wall, behind the window, continues that narrative thread 
of bringing the stigmas to the Goddess. She links the two walls but though she walks in her di- 
rection she lies behind the Goddess, in her own space, separated from the divine realm by a win- 
dow while directing the gaze of the participant from the scene of the Crocus Gatherers to the 
Presentation. This is the culminating scene of the entire programme (though reflected in the cos- 
mological abstractions of the top floor above: Marinatos 2016, 5—7; 2018; Vlachopoulos 2016, 
378-383 pls. CXV b—CXVIII): the seated Goddess, who, like the man in 3b and the wounded 
female in the adyton on the ground floor, looks down, here in direct eye contact with the girl 
who tips the stigmas out of her basket to be presented to the Goddess by the intermediary mon- 
key situated between them. The girl holds the basket in a variant of the offering gesture as she 
tips the contents out. The scene — girl, monkey, Goddess, protective griffin — is framed by two 
windows, which set the action outside that of the marsh to the left and the rocky landscape to 
the right, while continuing the theme of crocus symbolically in repetitive clumps on the white 
background. As on the ground floor, which doors were open and which closed affected visibility. 
Revelation was controlled. The girl on the left of the composition is the link with the human par- 
ticipant, the final human figure in the visual narrative, now with direct eye contact with the God- 
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dess. The Presentation is the culminating mystery in the cycle of paintings, revealed to the (pre- 
sumably female) participants, whose way had been guided by the actions of the painted figures 
and the controlled spaces of the architectural plan. 


Conclusion 

Mural art guides the participant through architectural and ritual space, painted figures acting as 
focusing devices through their movements, gestures and relative placements. Human action is sti- 
mulated by responses to the interrelationships between built space and figurative imagery that sur- 
rounds the body. Processional figures moving along walls with their offering gestures may 
directly guide participants through passageways and thresholds, while interrelationships between 
figures in complex scenes more subtly but no less powerfully act as directives of viewing. 

The structural patterns of ritual movement through architectural space cited in the exam- 
ples at the beginning of this essay resonate with what we know of Aegean wall paintings. In Egyp- 
tian tomb chapels, as in temples, space and painted figures define movement inwards and, in the 
case of Rekhmire, upwards. In Byzantine churches, the body moves inwards while the eye 
reaches upwards in zoned hierarchy from human to divine realms. In Xeste 3 the participant 
moved both inwards and upwards, from the physicality of earth (hunters) through intermediary 
zones (ritual and mythological action) to the realm of the divine, revealed in the scene of Presen- 
tation to the Goddess. The path was led by communicating figures. Wonder is aroused through 
revelation. 

Painted buildings such as those of Knossos, Agia Triada, Akrotiri and Phylakopi, in which 
access and light were controlled, were marked by pauses and perambulation, choices of direction 
(in Xeste 3), concealing and revealing. Focal points were structured through the architectural 
plan, the painted figures communicating with one another and with the participants in ritual 
action through their gestures, stance and movements. In the Aegean as elsewhere, programmes of 
paintings came to life through the bodily movements and directed viewing of the human partici- 
pants. 
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Akrotiri, Thera: Female Initiation or Non-Narrative Absorption? 


Lucie Valentinova 


Abstract Beginning with Nanno Marinatos (1984) and Ellen Davis (1986), the Ador- 
ants Fresco from Xeste 3 at Akrotiri, Thera, has long been interpreted as a depiction of a 
female rite of passage, or as a representation of different age stages of girls and adolescent 
females participating in an initiation ritual (Rehak 2007; Giinkel-Maschek 2014, 
2021). My critical view is based on three arguments. First, the rite of passage, as well as 
initiation into a cult, is transformative and thus a narrative-analytical model, which does 
not formally correspond to the non-narrative representative devices used on the Adorants 
Fresco. Second, even though initiation into adulthood is often assumed to be culturally 
universal, it does not correspond to some thematic restrictions present in Minoan visual 
culture: the absence of representation of male-female pairs, of women taking care of chil- 
dren, or of marriage. Third, the often-cited ‘historical’ evidence for the existence of Cretan 
rites of passage as preserved by Ephorus, which influenced Pierre Vidal-Naquet’s model of 
the Athenian ephebe as a Black Hunter (1986), follows the specific cultural agenda of the 
milieu of the Athenian Academy, and Vidal-Naquet’s method of structuralist substitution 
does not allow for assuming the historical existence of all the particular components. Based 
on these arguments, we cannot exclude the historical existence of Minoan rites of passage, 
but we can challenge their depiction on the preserved visual material, including the Ador- 
ants Fresco. As an alternative, I propose to focus more closely on representative devices, 
especially the impression of the Seated Woman's absorption, and the suggested simultaneity 
of temporal relationships in the fresco. 


Introduction: The Adorants Fresco as a Depiction of Initiation Ritual 

As part of the decoration of Room 3 of the Late Bronze Age Xeste 3, Akrotiri, the Adorants Fres- 
co (Doumas 1992, 136-145, figs. 100-108; Fig. 1) is generally interpreted as visualizing age- 
grades reaching from girlhood into full fertile womanhood based on cultural (hair arrangement, 
clothes; Davis 1986) and physiological signs (development of breasts, body posture, hair growth; 
Chapin 1997-2000; 2021, 28-30). 

Two lines of interpretation have been developed so far; both involve an initiation scenario 
and overlap to some degree. The first is initiation into adulthood — a rite of passage — which is 
supposed to be either depicted on the fresco itself (Marinatos 1984, 64, 73-84; 1993, 203- 
209) or derived from the whole pictorial program of Room 3. In that case, the rite-of-passage in- 
terpretation is broadened to rituals of coming of age performed differently according to sex (Dou- 
mas 1992, 129-130; Morgan 2000, 940-941; Gesell 2000, 950-955) focusing on social 
constructions of gender (Chapin 2021, 33), possibly culminating in a marriage (Davis 1986, 
402-403; Vlachopoulos 2007, 110), even of the whole group (Koehl 2000, 141). In theory this 
interpretation follows Arnold van Gennep’s (1960 [1909]) tripartite scheme of rite-of-passage 
phases of separation, transition, and reintegration, and the emphasis later put by Victor Turner 
(1969) on the middle phase of the liminal transformation. The critical moment of transforma- 
tion is generally supposed to be represented by the Seated Woman, the middle figure of the Ador- 
ants Fresco (except for Vlachopoulos 2007, 110, who assumes she is more probably the initiator 
of the Veiled Girl on the right). The red sign on her feet is interpreted as blood, referring to 
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Fig. 1: Adorants Fresco (the Necklace Swinger, the Seated Woman, and the Veiled Girl), Xeste 3, Room 3, Ak- 
rotiri, LM I (after Doumas 1992, 136, pl. 100, courtesy of the Archaeological Society of Athens). 


some kind of “bloody initiation” (Marinatos 1993, 206-209), menarche (Rehak 2004, 94), de- 
floration (Davis 1986, 402-403), or marriage (Chapin 1997-2000, 13; 2021, 34; Koehl 2000, 
140-141). 

The second line of interpretation is more concerned with the institutional religious frame- 
work. The Adorants Fresco becomes part of the depiction of a ritual serving “affirmative and edu- 
cational purposes” and “designed to prepare Theran girls for marriage and child-bearing” 
(Giinkel-Maschek 2021, 305-306), while attending a crocus-gathering service to their tutelary 
goddess, who is compared to Artemis or Demeter (Rehak 2004, 91-94; 2007, 223-224 for Arte- 
mis; Vlachopoulos 2007, 111-116 for Demeter; see also Giinkel-Maschek 2021, 305-306; 
2014, 123-128). Such ritual form is derived from the ‘model’ offered in historical times by the 
cult of Artemis in Brauron (Rehak 2007, 223-224), generally interpreted as Athenian female in- 
itiation. Even in this approach, the Veiled Girl is detected as being in a “transitional state” from 
childhood to adolescence, the Seated Woman as “dramatically represent[ing] the social transition 
from adolescence to adulthood,” and Xeste 3 as functioning as a place for celebrating marriage 
(Giinkel-Maschek 2021, 306-307). Moreover, the assumed reference to remote locations by the 
tree-shrine with bloodstained horns of consecration depicted on the adjunct wall, and the crocus- 
gathering depicted on the first floor (Giinkel-Maschek 2021, 306), echoes the role played by se- 
cluded locations in models of rites of passage (van Gennep 1960 [1909], or Vidal-Naquet 1986 
in Classical Studies). 

In what follows, I will suggest, based on three different arguments, that these interpreta- 
tions follow a particular model of ritual as if existing per se, which runs the risk of filling in the 
missing material based more on the modern theoretical model of a ritual than on actual evidence 
of Bronze Age cultural phenomena (see also Valentinova 2022, 190). First, initiation is a transfor- 
mative and thus narrative-analytical model, but the non-narrative representative devices used on 
the Adorants Fresco do not correlate with it. Second, the existence of rites of passage is often as- 
sumed to be culturally universal, but it does not correspond with other cultural values repre- 
sented by Minoan visual culture. Third, it is often argued that we have historical evidence for 
the existence of Minoan male rites of passage, as allegedly preserved by the 4" century BC Greek 
historian Ephorus, which allows us to assume the existence of female equivalents. However, 
Ephorus’ testimony probably reflects his own cultural agenda and the very limited knowledge of 
the actual historical situation in Crete (not to mention the cultural situation in the Bronze Age). 
Based on these arguments, we cannot completely exclude the historical existence of Minoan rites 
of passage, but we can challenge their depiction in the preserved visual material, including the 
Adorants Fresco. As an alternative, I propose to focus more closely on the representative devices, 
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especially the self-absorption of the Seated Woman, and the suggested simultaneity of temporal 
relationships in the fresco.’ 


The Intricacies of the Initiation Interpretation 

Missing correspondence with representative devices 

Even though ritual is nowadays often understood as a quality of action, or is described in terms 
of ritualization to avoid an image of a stable, fixed, and framed cultural phenomenon (Stephen- 
son 2015, 3), this elusive concept is difficult to apply in the case of vanished cultures, especially 
when written narratives are missing. Instead, the popular model of ritual as transformative action 
is often applied precisely because it represents a highly fixed form tightly framed in terms of time, 
place, and symbolic expression. 

Societies indisputably create various institutionalized processes to promote change — be- 
sides rites of passage and initiation into a cult, for example, there are healing ceremonies, funeral 
rituals, or magic (Stephenson 2015, 54). Up to this point, the transformation model is a valid re- 
search tool. However, scholarship has often assumed that based on the universal model of ritual 
as a transformative action changing state in a period of time — a model clearly expressed in van 
Gennep’s sequence of separation/transition/reintegration — if we see two or even one ‘phase’ of a 
postulated ritual, then we can infer the rest. And, more importantly, if we see separate phases, 
we may infer the transformative dynamics. Framing is definitely a quality of ritual when enacted 
by its participants (Douglas 1966, 64; Handelman 2006); to use its model to frame material evi- 
dence may however be misleading (Valentinova 2022, 189-192). 

The Adorants Fresco does not display any narrative coherence as regards shared space, tem- 
poral relationships, inner communication, or the relationship with the beholder of the representa- 
tion. Visual access to the Adorants Fresco was restricted to separate figures thanks to the wooden 
construction in front of it, as modeled by Ute Giinkel-Maschek (2014, 119, fig. 2). Although 
viewed from below, where the lustral basin is situated, no internal communication between the 
figures is depicted, including views and body postures or other communicative body movements. 
Doumas (1992, 129) proposed that the shrine on the adjacent fresco is the focalizing point, but 
at least the Seated Woman does not seem to look in that direction; instead, she is absorbed in 
herself (see below). As there is no figure functioning as an internal focalizer and, as Anne Chapin 
shows in case of landscape representations, Minoan fresco painting omits any reference to the 
fixed point of the external viewer (Chapin 1995, 58-59), the structured relationship with the be- 
holder of the representation is also absent (Valentinova 2022, 184-188). 

Even though in general the missing narrative coherence of the Adorants Fresco was recog- 
nized repeatedly (Marinatos 1984, 74; 1993, 208; Vlachopoulos 2007, 112), it was paradoxically 
taken as an argument for the depiction of ritual (cf: Cain 1997, 146-150, 173). Andreas Vlacho- 
poulos, one of the strongest proponents of the narrative interpretation of Theran frescoes as illus- 
trations of some form of oral epic tradition, elaborates on this approach, suggesting that we are 
dealing here with a “composite scene articulated from three distinct episodes,” which form a “pic- 
torial cycle around the transitional phases of girls into womanhood” (Vlachopoulos 2007, 111, 
113). These ‘episodes’, which are entirely non-narrative, are thus supposed to be interlocked into 
the unified pattern of female life by the lost mythological narratives. As we do not have anything 
from the assumed Minoan mythological corpus, in order to ‘read’ the pictorial program, we must 
substitute it with Greek mythology. This is confusing, not only because another civilization is 
used for interpretation but mainly because there are no reasons to suppose that the fresco pro- 


1 The general part of the first argument is developed _narrativize not by the operation of the original representa- 
in detail in Valentinova 2022, in which the author intro- tional devices but by association with our own cultural 
duces an interpretive approach based on perception of the contents (Valentinové 2022, 172). This paper presents 
non-narrative dimension of Minoan fresco painting and an extended application of this approach to the Adorants 
methodological avoidance of culturally conditioned second- Fresco. 
ary narrativization that occurs when we are invited to 
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gram of Xeste 3 functions as an illustration of narratives. As Svetlana Alpers (1983) showed in 
the case of Dutch paintings of the seventeenth century, instead of ‘reading’ and narrativizing, the 
cultural preference may well be for seeing and non-narrative representation (Valentinova 2022, 
177-179). 

Because narrative reading requires change, the model of initiation requires even existential 
transformation and the fresco depicts no change, the blood on the Seated Woman’s feet cannot 
be just blood. It must refer to something else. Since this else “is not explained visually” (Vlacho- 
poulos 2007, 112), we intervene here with our cultural expectations of marriage, menarche, or 
hymenal blood. When we interpret a cultural representation, in this case a fresco, in such an in- 
tensive narrative way, without analyzing its narrative coherence, we open a channel for our cultur- 
al imagination to infiltrate the material we are studying in ways we cannot control. If we assume 
that narrative content needs narrative devices to be expressed, the fresco of the Enthroned God- 
dess may represent a transformative ritual, but the Adorants Fresco does not. 


Missing correspondence with other represented cultural values 
The articulation of a linear progression of the life cycle is a feature resonating strongly with mod- 
ern Western cultural experience. It is assumed frequently that rites of passage into adulthood oc- 
cur in every culture, except, paradoxically, modern Western society, which allegedly desperately 
misses them. They are theorized as the main tool for inculcating society’s rules and values and inte- 
grating them with biological destiny. However, this assumption presupposes that all cultures per- 
ceive adulthood as the culturally most valuable and productive state; that in women’s case, it is 
marked by reaching full fertility, marriage, or childbirth (as opposed to a male’s initiation, which 
is more often connected with power, prestige, and political office); that transition into it is a criti- 
cal process for the operation of the whole society and thus must be controlled by its authorities; 
and that individual identity can be shaped into a processual movement and narrated in that way. 
Even though our ideas about traditional cultural arrangements are undermined by the devel- 
oping diversity of Western society, they persist as the building blocks of the theoretical models 
we develop for understanding foreign societies. Not surprisingly, the self-representation of the re- 
mote Minoan society does not correspond to these models. We have no iconographic evidence of 
a nuclear family (for the hypothesis that nuclear families were not the basic social units of Mino- 
an society see Driessen 2010; Driessen and Letesson 2023) or man-woman pair, and the kouro- 
trophos image seems to be deliberately omitted (Budin 2011, 269-299; Chapin 2021, 34). In 
such a society, it is rather unlikely that marriage played such a significant structural role. Black- 
wood (2005) argued against the centrality of marriage and the conjugal couple within the kin- 
ship and culture of matrifocal societies, pointing to the way the anthropological concept of 
marriage was traditionally structured around the ‘trope’ of dominant heterosexual men, thus 
creating an impression that other kinship structures are somehow incomplete. Using the exam- 
ples of Afro-Caribbean and West Sumatran matrifocal societies, Blackwood shows that the hetero- 
sexual couple does not play a prominent role in these, and that, depending on their patterns of 
locality, marriage may only be a secondary, weak, repeatable, non-exclusive or easy-to-leave social 
bonding. Importantly, in these societies, male dominance is generally not translated into female 
dominance, which may also have a Minoan parallel, as representations of persons in authoritative 
body postures are rare. Given Minoan women’s privileged access to the products of the time- and 
capital-intensive textile industry, as testified by Theran frescoes, their economic independence 
and prominent access to wealth may also be expected. We do not have enough information to 
say what the kinship and social structures of the Minoans were. However, scholars such as Black- 
wood, when shifting the focus from gender, kinship, and sex to their social constructs warn 
against uncritically assuming the universal existence of the cornerstones of patriarchal societies. 
And these are exactly rites of passage as a society-controlled mechanism for producing and cele- 
brating the readiness for marriage as the threshold of women’s lives. 
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Minoan society paid great attention to the pre-adult stage. Although Cretan depictions of adoles- 
cents cannot compete with the density of depictions from Thera, from the stunning bronze figur- 
ine of a crawling infant from the Psychro Cave to the boys depicted playing a game on the 
miniature fresco fragment from Knossos to the Palaikastro Kouros, Cretan artists also carefully 
observed the particularities of pre-adult physiognomy and postures (Rutter 2003, 36-43; Cha- 
pin 2021, 28-32). Images of girls are much less frequent, but they are present on gold rings 
(Rutter 2003, 42; Giinkel-Maschek 2021, 308) and possibly also in the frescoes (for the hypoth- 
esis of young ladies of the miniature Grandstand Fresco being in the age of late adolescence see 
Chapin 2021, 29). Like the little attention paid to burials and burial rites, correlating with the 
absence of prominent individual figures, this may signal that it was not adulthood and the articu- 
lation of individual identity that stood at the center of cultural attention. According to Ellen 
Adams (2017, 221), the cultural focus could be very ‘forward-looking’. 


Confused historical evidence for rites of passage in Minoan Crete 

The third reason for the endurance of the concept of rites of passage into adulthood in Minoan 
studies is its twofold connection with the theory of initiation developed in Classical Studies. 
Firstly, through the saffron motif, the fresco decoration at Xeste 3 has been associated with the 
cult of Artemis at Brauron (“Athens in historical times offers a model for interpretation of the 
prehistoric evidence”, Rehak 2007, 223), which since Angelo Brelich (1969, 247-279) has been 
generally understood as an Athenian female rite of passage. However, the conceptualization of 
the Brauronian cult as a rite of passage is not consensual (Faraone 2003, 43-68); it is difficult to 
transfer such a conception to Bronze Age Thera because of different representations of social orga- 
nization (my second argument), and it suffers from the import of the motif of ‘wilderness’ and 
dwelling in remote places from Pierre Vidal-Naquet’s Black Hunter model of Athenian male rites 
of passage (1986). Secondly, this very model of the Black Hunter is also supported by an uncriti- 
cal reading of Ephorus, which, combined with a literal understanding of Vidal-Naquet’s model, 
allowed Robert Koehl (1986, 2000, 2016) to conclude that the Chieftain Cup depicts a Minoan 
male initiation ritual that took place at the sanctuary at Kato Syme. This then became another ar- 
gument for the analogous existence of Minoan female initiation. 

According to Vidal-Naquet, in contrast to the Greek adult man — a hoplite warrior, hus- 
band, father, and citizen — the Greek adolescent boy in the period of ‘ephebeia’ is supposed to be 
a hunter in the wild, with ambiguous or inverted sexuality, and dependent on tricks and decep- 
tion (1986, 106-128). Irene Polinskaya (2005, 85-106), however, showed that this cultural con- 
struction, and mainly the essential liminal experience of ‘wildernesses’ and of dwelling in remote 
locations, is visible only through the method of “structuralist substitution” of various elements of 
myth, ritual, and social custom and was not historically present in Classical Athens. Polinskaya 
showed that the frontiers of Attica, where the ephebes spent their two years of service, did not 
consist of empty mountain ranges but of a cultural landscape of urban settlements, villages, and 
isolated areas. If there was a motif of ‘wilderness’ present in Brauron, Thera, or Kato Syme, it 
does not seem to be analogous to Athenian ‘ephebeia’. 

There is, however, also a tacit evolutionistic dimension to Vidal-Naquet’s theory. He sug- 
gested that the elements of his model once historically existed, according to the evidence from re- 
mote locations such as Sparta and Crete. Here, as opposed to the almost ‘secularized’ Athens, 
where the initiatory elements lose their ‘original functional integrity,’ archaic institutions are sup- 
posed to have been conserved (Vidal-Naquet 1968, 113-114, 144; also citing Brelich 1969, 
227). We allegedly know this also from Ephorus, who, following his comparison of Cretan and 
Spartan customs, depicts the contemporary (4th century BC) Cretan ritual abduction of a boy by 
an adult male lover with whom he stays in the mountains for two months, hunting and feasting. 
After their return, the boy is rewarded with military equipment, an ox, and a drinking cup. Both 
the group of the man (‘andreion’) and the boy (‘agele’) are involved (FGrHist 70F149, Strabo 
10.4.21; Vidal-Naquet 1968, 117). However, Paula Perlman (1992, 2000) has shown that the 
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narrative of the affinity between the ‘ideal’ Cretan and Spartan constitutions and the social orga- 
nization popular in Athenian philosophical writings first emerged in the Athenian Academy, 
where the lack of historical and contemporary knowledge of the situation in Crete was compen- 
sated for by information about the Spartan colony of Lyktos. More than an anthropological re- 
port of the most primitive form of pederasty as part of a tribal initiation, Ephorus’s account is 
reminiscent of placing the idea of pederasty, which in contemporary Athens was seen as a kind of 
idealized tool of philosophical education, in a culturally distant space where it could serve as an 
ideal to which Athenian aristocrats could look when contemplating how politics and social rela- 
tions could be better organized (Dodd 2000). From this point of view, the idea of rites of passage 
in Minoan Crete seems more like a by-product of the theorization of male rites of passage in Clas- 
sical Greece. 


Interpretation: Simultaneous Aspects of Female Identity 

If not rites of passage or age-based cult initiation, then what? Trying to avoid secondary narrativi- 
zation of the material by a modern model of a transformative initiation ritual helps to remove 
the accretion of foreign cultural content but does not lead to any deciphering of the “true mean- 
ing” of the fresco. This approach, however, allows us to focus more on the relationship that the 
painting establishes with the beholder, and therefore with us as the beholders. 

The Seated Woman is depicted from a three-quarter view, sitting in a rocky landscape 
among scattered clumps of crocuses. Our approach to her is restricted, as her inaccessibility is ar- 
ticulated through her body posture. One hand is held to her forehead, with the other hand rest- 
ing on her leg; her right shoulder partially covers her chest and breasts. She does not look at us, 
nor is our gaze guided by another focalizing figure. She is absorbed in herself as Chapin (2001, 
7) suggested, but is probably not in pain (see also Rehak 2004, 94; contra Marinatos 1984, 79 
and Chapin 1997-2000, 7); her lips are open and she seems relaxed, whereas pain is accompa- 
nied by an increase in muscle tension (Fig. 2). If we look at her, as she does not return our gaze, 
we are also absorbed in her self-possession and elusiveness. The absence of a structured relation- 
ship between her and us, however, also keeps us, the viewers, at a distance (see also Valentinova 
2022, 188-189). 

Michael Fried analyses Denis Diderot’s critique of 18‘ century French painting, which ad- 
dressed the crisis of beholding and the need to “detheatricalize” it, thus excluding any conscious- 
ness of viewing from the representation. If the subject of the painting is represented as being 
oblivious to the surroundings and not exhibited to the beholder’s gaze, the effect of ‘absorption’ 
is produced. The intentional ignoring of the viewer is supposed to allow the painting to be con- 
vincingly accessed, helping to realize Diderot’s “supreme fiction” of the nonexistence of the view- 
er (Fried 1986, 103-104). One of the painters whose work Fried discusses in great detail is Jean- 
Baptiste Greuze, a French portrait painter of the second half of the 18‘ century. The study of a 
young girl, Jeune fille au ruban bleu (Fig. 3; not cited directly by Fried), attributed to him, de- 
picts her relaxed facial expression as devoid of any inner tension or any tension between her and 
the viewer. This French girl seems considerably more childlike than the Seated Woman of Akro- 
tiri and has a slightly more fragile appearance. The representation of both, in the same way, how- 
ever, does not allow the viewer to get too close to them, because they are not psychologically 
present (see also Fried 1986, 35). Nevertheless, they invite the viewer to be absorbed by their 
calmness and elusiveness. 

In his urge to remove the beholder from in front of the painting, even more than depicting 
figures engaged in “absorptive activities”, Diderot emphasized the experience of nature provided 
by landscape paintings. These enrapture the observer to such an extent that they create the illu- 
sion of physically entering the painting. The observer is immersed in the landscape and thus disap- 
pears as an observer altogether (Fried 1986, 131). Even though the Adorants Fresco is primarily 
figurative, the rocks ‘hanging’ upside down from the upper frame, above the Seated Woman, may 
stimulate a similar effect of landscape immersion and strengthen the effect of absorption. 
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Fig. 2: Adorants Fresco, detail: the Seated Woman. Xeste Fig. 3: Jean-Baptiste Greuze (1725-1805, at- 

3, Room 3, Akrotiri, LM I (after Doumas 1992, 136, pl. tributed to), Jeune fille au ruban bleu. Rennes, 

100, courtesy of the Archaeological Society of Athens). Musée des Beaux-Arts Paris, MR 177; 
D.1934,1.3, Photo (c) MBA, Rennes, Dist. 
RMN-Grand Palais, Jean-Manuel Salingue. 


Together with the lack of articulation of temporal relations, this brings us to the idea of simulta- 
neity. A similar principle has been earlier discussed in the case of the Minoan landscape paint- 
ings, the Monkeys and Blue Birds Fresco at Knossos, or the fresco cycle of Room 14 in the 
Royal Villa at Agia Triada. Here, different habitats are found side by side, with many species of 
plants that naturally flower in different seasons shown in full bloom. This “simultaneity of flower- 
ing” is interpreted by Chapin as alluding to the “totality of nature” (2004, 57-58; however, I do 
not agree with her conclusion that an “eternal, timeless landscape” is thus depicted [2004, 59]). 

Although scholars assume that the fresco program of Room 3a in Xeste 3 depicts an au- 
tumn ritual, as autumn is the season for gathering saffron (Giinkel-Maschek 2021, 304), it seems 
to me more likely that this activity is related to the first floor. In the Adorants Fresco, the main 
theme may be the simultaneous depiction of femaleness. Does the Veiled Girl represent girlhood 
and the Seated Woman a “bleeding woman”? We do not know for sure. But given the representa- 
tive devices used in the depiction, it is more likely that an enduring condition is depicted rather 
than a transformative event. While landscapes may be endowed also with religious meaning, they 
should not be limited to it, and Chapin (2004, 62) cautions us against considering them as mere 
“devotional paintings” or “backgrounds of religious rituals.” Even in the case of the Adorants 
Fresco, rather than considering it a ritual illustration, we should accept what this cultural repre- 
sentation reveals about the ideas and values of this very different culture: that occasionally, simul- 
taneity can be culturally more highly valued than processual movement. 


Conclusion 

Instead of the transformation of individual women’s lives, the Adorants Fresco in Xeste 3 at Ak- 
rotiri may depict different aspects of female identity, arranged in a diagrammatic rather than a lin- 
ear way. It displays female identity as almost fragmentary, absorbed into the landscape and the 
world. Do the depicted women perform ritual behavior? Without context, we do not know. But 
we can conclude that the Adorants Fresco does not depict a rite of passage, generally understood 
as a transformative ritual characterizing the critical passage into the most culturally valuable peri- 
od of fertile adulthood. Instead of following this idea, in the future, we may focus more closely 
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on the fascinating dynamics between the non-narrative figural representations of the ground 
floor, the narrative fresco of the Enthroned Goddess, and the purely geometrical composition of 
the second floor of Xeste 3. 
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Abstract This contribution focuses on the study of Minoan anthropomorphic figurines, 
which have been recovered from sacred caves on Crete dating from the Protopalatial to the 
Postpalatial period (ca. 1900-1070 BCE). The first section discusses sacred caves and the 
ritual practices that took place within their enclosed spaces. In the second section, figurines 
are reintroduced into caves, and they are discussed in relation to their context of ritual use, 
and the associated dark and concealed conditions. In the third section it is proposed that 
the presence and handling of figurines contributed to the participants’ attainment of an al- 
tered state of consciousness, which in turn facilitated a multi-sensorial religious experience 
inside sacred caves. The integrated study of figurines, which considers their active interac- 
tion with the spatial setting and the participants, aims to reconstruct movement and ritual 
practice as a three-dimensional, multisensorial experience of cavernous spaces. 


Sacred Caves in Minoan Religion 

Chronologically, the use of sacred caves in Minoan religion spans the Protopalatial period (ca. 
1900-1720 BCE), the Neopalatial period (ca. 1720-1470 BCE), and the Post-palatial period 
(ca. 1470-1050 BCE) (Tyree 2001, 39; for sites mentioned in the text see Fig. 1). Ritual caves 
paralleled peak sanctuaries during the Protopalatial and Neopalatial periods. Similar finds recov- 
ered from peak sanctuaries suggest that there was little difference between ritual practices that 
took place in caves and peak sanctuaries, with the exception that bronze figurines are far more nu- 
merous in caves (Tyree 2013, 181-182 with references). 

According to Paul Faure, there are seven criteria for identifying a cave as sacred: (i) the con- 
sistent and numerous quantity of distinct offerings (such as ceramic vessels, figurines, libation ta- 
bles, weapons and double-axes); (ii) the presence of water inside the cave; (iii) traces of fire; (iv) 
the organisation of the internal space to accommodate cult activities; (v) the awe-inspiring nat- 
ural features of caves (e.g. stalagmites formations); (vi) oral or written traditions surrounding the 
sacred use of the cave, and (vii) the proximity to a settlement (Faure 1969, 204). Sacred caves 
can also be distinguished from funerary ones by the lack of human bones (Tyree 2013, 176). 

Regarding the location of ritual caves, Loeta Tyree has noted that they were visible from 
the nearest settlement or palace on a mountainside, or in the case of subterranean caves, contigu- 
ous terraces overlooked the surrounding area (Tyree 2001, 40-41). A second point of departure 
of caves from other locales is that they are situated in the natural environment, often at some dis- 
tance from the inhabited space. Peter Tomkins (2009, 146) has proposed that caves occupied a 
liminal position in Minoan religion as the domestic was transformed through its employment in 
a ritual context. The transportation and collection of objects from other settings (e.g. every-day 
activities in open-air settlements) and their subsequent appropriation in caves, in effect contribu- 
ted to the enchainment of people and places across time and space in the context of ritualisation 
practices. Furthermore, caves, owing to their marginal location, existed in nature at some dis- 
tance from settlements (Tomkins 2009, 146) and may have constituted cosmological spaces occu- 
pying an intermediate space between the infinite sky and the chthonic depths. 

Entering a cave, therefore, may have marked a walkthrough portal that could lead from day- 
light to the underworld, a supernatural locale that in many cultures is perceived as the birthplace 
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Fig 1. Map showing caves mentioned in the text (map processed by the author; source: European Space Agency 
ESA, https:/www.esa.intlesearch ?7q=crete). 


of everything (Kedar et al. 2021, 196). According to Hesiod, who recounts the myth surround- 
ing the birth of Zeus, Rhea carried her new-born to Lyttos peak of Lasithi massif and from there 
to a cave in Mount Aigaion, the north-western peak of ancient Dikte (Hogarth 1899/1900, 95). 
Furthermore, the sacred Eileithyia Cave was dedicated to the goddess of childbirth, Eileithyia, 
and recovered figurines represented as pregnant women confirm the association between subterra- 
nean caves and birth. Although it is not possible to confirm with certainty the connection of 
childbirth goddess Eileithyia with the cave in the Minoan period, Proto-Geometric figurines re- 
presenting erotic couples and pregnant women suggest that the goddess’ veneration could be 
traced through the cave’s diachronic use (Kanta and Davaras 2010, 28-29). A reference to the 
goddess on Linear B tablets from Knossos and Pylos could be interpreted as an indication that 
her worship may have its roots in an earlier Minoan deity of childbirth (Kanta and Davaras 2010, 
40 with references). 

Moving on to the interior spaces of sacred caves, those used during the palatial era tended 
to have downward sloping surfaces which retained cold temperatures throughout the year, or 
they were horizontal (Tyree 2013, 178). The downward sloping caves comprise several chambers 
at different elevations (e.g. Psychro Cave, Skoteino Cave, Melidoni Cave), whereas the chambers 
in horizontal caves were all situated on the same level (e.g. Phaneromeni Cave, Tylissos Cave; see 
Tyree 2013, 178). Minoan ritual caves were also mostly spacious, which would have allowed ri- 
tual practices to take place at their deepest location, as is discussed later. 

Faure has observed that stalagmites or the presence of water often marked the focal point 
for ritual practices and for the deposition of offerings. Such examples include Psychro Cave, Meli- 
doni Cave, Tylissos Cave and Skoteino Cave (Tyree 2001, 41; 2013, 179). In Psychro Cave, for 
example, two double-axes were inserted in stalagmites to mark the area where offerings were de- 
posited (Tyree 2001, 41). In Skoteino Cave, it is possible animate qualities were projected onto 
stalagmites due to their alluding form, and a broad stalagmitic surface may have even served as 
an altar (Tyree 2005-2006, 55). In Minoan religion water in the form of springs or a well must 
have had symbolic significance as suggested by their association with peak sanctuaries (eg. Jouk- 
tas, Kophinas, and Karphi). In the case of the sanctuary of Kato Syme, where the spring runs 
through part of the shrine, associated offering tables allude to the religious meaningfulness of 
water as a purifying agent (Peatfield 1995, 223 with references). 

The unique conditions that prevailed in the interior space of sacred caves, compared with 
outdoor locales or open-air settlements, is that they provided a naturally (as opposed to a man- 
made) concealed setting, a theatre in which activities took place in enclosed conditions. The cir- 
cumstances that were exclusive to subterranean environments exhibited a combination of special 
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features (such as limited natural light, humidity, speleological formations, sound effects, etc.) 
that could not be simulated authentically even in constructed indoor spaces (for instance, pillar 
crypts or tholos tombs). Regarding the qualities of the sacred cave chambers, those were deep 
and dark, and it is possible that this choice was deliberate as the lack of natural light was condu- 
cive to the attainment of ecstatic trance states which formed part of Minoan cult practices (Tyree 
2001, 43, n. 29; Flor-Henry et al. 2017), as discussed in greater detail in the following section. 


Anthropomorphic Figurines in Their Context: Space, Ritual Action, and Material 
Culture 

Material traces of ritual activity 

The finds associated with ritual activities that were performed inside sacred caves include utilitar- 
ian pottery, which nevertheless differs from domestic contexts in that the ceramic assemblage also 
comprises shapes associated with ritual practices, such as rhyta, or specialised shapes (including 
chalices, or pottery with appliqué decoration). In addition to vessels, cultic objects were also in- 
cluded, such as anthropomorphic figurines, stone libation tables, and metal votive double-axes 
(Hogarth 1899/1900, 107, pl. X; Tyree 2013, 176). It is worth juxtaposing the assemblages from 
sacred caves with the example of “Tis Ouranias to Phroudi’ Cave at Zakros whose finds contained 
domestic pottery, tools, and animal bones, but no cultic objects (eg. figurines), thus demonstrat- 
ing the habitational use of its space (Kopaka 2011, 276-278). 

The recovery of finds in deep and secluded areas inside caves, confirm that the focus for 
the performance of ritual activities was removed from the entrance, with limited exposure to nat- 
ural light (Tyree 2013, 178, 179 with references). The example of Melidoni Cave (Tyree and 
Kanta 2005) confirms the distinctive features of Minoan sacred caves, but also illustrates the na- 
ture and the range of activities that took place inside their walls. Inside Melidoni Cave, a promi- 
nent stalagmite and a seasonal water source formed part of a small, enclosed area. The dark, semi- 
secluded chamber whose walls were framed by stalactites, yielded a considerable number of cook- 
ing vessels together with jars, jugs, shallow bowls, cups, and braziers. The cooking pots and other 
vessels were found in connection to fires that were lit in a confined chamber with a partially 
open ceiling, which nevertheless could not have served as a kitchen area due to the enclosed, 
dark, and damp conditions (Tyree 2001, 41; Tyree and Kanta 2005, n. 4). 

To summarise the ritual activities that were performed inside sacred caves, the presence of 
transportation and storage vessels (amphorae, narrow or wide necked jars and pithoi) indicate 
that cult practices presupposed the transference and storage of food and liquid for future visits 
(Tyree 2013, 180 with references). The presence of spouted jars, cup rhyta and “communion 
cups” reveal that pouring and drinking formed part of the ritual practices during the palatial 
phases (as in the case of Kamares, Psychro, Amnisos and Skoteino). The consumed liquids may 
have included water (for example, from the deepest area of Psychro), or wine (Hogarth 1899/ 
1900, 98; Tyree 2001, 45 with references; 2013, 179 with references). Cult activities during the 
Protopalatial period involved also cooking or heating as indicated by evidence from Melidoni, 
Skoteino and Kamares caves which yielded tripod cooking pots associated with ashy deposits, as 
well as signs of use and wear on the Kamares cooking pots (Tyree 2013, 179 with references). 
Food consumption also formed part of ritual behaviour as suggested by evidence of animal bones, 
cooking and eating-related equipment in association with fire pits, as illustrated by the caves of 
Melidoni, Skoteino and Kamares (Tyree 2001, 45 with references; 2013, 179). 

Evidence suggests that the rituals that took place inside caves during the Neopalatial period 
were formally organised, as attested at Psychro Cave where part of the upper cave is paved, and a 
stand for offerings and libation tables were recovered (Hogarth 1899/1900, 98; Tyree 2001, 46). 
To conclude, it is possible that cult activities during the Protopalatial and Neopalatial periods re- 
mained largely unchanged, with certain differences regarding primarily organisational aspects 
(Tyree 2001, 46). 
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Anthropomorphic figurines and their connection to sacred space 

Regarding the use of anthropomorphic figurines inside caves, evidence suggests that their trans- 
portation is associated with Protopalatial burial rites. Such examples include the small burial at 
Elenes Amariou Cave, which most probably was used for funerary deposition, and produced an 
assemblage comprising several figurine fragments possibly attached to a plaque (Tyree 2013, 
176). Other examples come from the Agios Charalambos Cave where a considerable number of 
figurines in a variety of materials, were also connected to burial deposits. These finds were 
shaped as either anthropomorphic or amorphous figures, half of which could be used as pendants 
(Betancourt et al. 2008, 572). It appears, therefore, that figurines were already being transferred 
to caves in connection with burial rites before they were incorporated into ritual activities that 
took place in sacred caves. The introduction of figurines into sacred caves can be placed in the 
Neopalatial period, as suggested by the available archaeological data. 

A review of the available evidence demonstrates that bronze figurines held a special place in 
the assemblages recovered from sacred caves. They are also known as ‘votary’ figurines because of 
their association with sacred spaces (such as peak sanctuaries), but also because their gestures and 
postures have been understood as an expression of their veneration to the deities (Morris and 
Peatfield 2001, 105, 107). The use of bronze figurines in sacred caves spans the Neopalatial— 
Postpalatial period. In terms of quantity, Tyree’s study estimates that of the known figurines, 
thirty date to the Neopalatial period, seven to the Final Palatial and thirty-six to the Postpalatial 
period. These finds were recovered from the Idaean Cave, Patsos, Phaneromeni, Psychro, Skotei- 
no, Trapeza Tylissou and Eileithyia caves (Tyree 2001, 41, 46, table 1). Bronze figurines, due to 
their prestigious material, have been interpreted by many scholars as votive offerings by elite com- 
munity members, and their recovery from caves suggests the involvement of the elite in the asso- 
ciated ritual practices (Tyree 2013, 181-182). Moreover, the fact that not all sacred caves have 
produced bronze figurines confirms the restricted use of such prestigious paraphernalia. 

Apart from bronze figurines, clay examples have also been recovered from sacred caves. Tyr- 
ee (2013), in an article that aims to define the nature of Bronze Age sacred caves on Crete, pre- 
sents data drawn from several studies which corroborate the presence of clay figurines among the 
associated assemblages. Regarding their distribution, a study carried out by Donald Jones (1999, 
5-7), which comparatively analysed assemblages from cave and peak sanctuaries, has concluded 
that clay figurines are clearly associated with peak sanctuaries (often occurring in thousands), 
whereas there are significantly fewer in caves. Other clay models which are numerous in peak 
sanctuaries, but show a limited or no connection with caves, include clay votive limbs and ani- 
mal figurines. The differences noted in the assemblages between peak sanctuaries and caves 
would suggest, therefore, that different types of ritual activities were performed in those spaces 
(Tyree 2013, 181-182 with references). 

Examples of clay figurines from Protopalatial and Neopalatial sacred caves include one 
male figure from Chosto Nero, six figurines from Psychro Cave, as well as a shoulder fragment of 
a large female figure (Tyree 2013, 181-182 with references). Eileithyia Cave has also produced 
several fragmentary clay figurines dating to the Neopalatial period, the LM III phase and to the 
Subminoan phase, which are consistent with the diachronic ritual use of the cave (Kanta and Da- 
varas 2010, 84, 92-93, 98-101, nos. 86-88, 91-99). An exceptional find, reported to have 
been found in the same cave, is a clay model of a rectangular structure which incorporates part 
of a compound, as well as two holes where a large standing figurine would have rested (Kanta 
and Davaras 2010, 89, 94, no. 89). The find in question suggests a differential use to the smal- 
ler bronze figurines. The size of the (missing) clay figurine would suggest that it would have held 
a more prominent place within the sacred space. Another difference from the smaller bronze figur- 
ines is that it could stand upright with the support of the base, which also would have not en- 
couraged its manipulation. 

Aside from bronze and clay figurines, Neopalatial lead examples are also known from Ei- 
leithyia Cave, including a lead male figurine with a disc-shaped headdress (Kanta and Davaras 
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2010, 89, no. 81). Also of special interest is a lead amulet representing a female body in the 
standing posture with both hands clutched and resting on the chest (Kanta and Davaras 2010, 
89, no. 82). A gold parallel known from Gournia with bent elbows and hands resting by the 
sides of the head (Kanta and Davaras 2010, 89, pl. 32) suggests the use of such objects in living 
contexts, prior to their deposition in ritual caves. 

To elucidate the connection of figurines with the sacred space of caves, we will refer briefly 
to the example of Skoteino Cave, an important sacred cave, which illustrates well the range of 
finds that were associated with bronze figurines. The cave produced three bronze anthropo- 
morphic figurines, as well as a collection of artefacts that included ceramic pots of utilitarian char- 
acter, numerous sherds decorated with appliques, as well as vessels identified on a functional 
basis as rhyta (Tyree et al. 2008, 179). The assemblage of Skoteino Cave, therefore, suggests that 
anthropomorphic figurines formed part of ritual activities that involved the consumption of food 
and wine, the preparation and mixing of substances, as inferred by the presence of a variety of 
ceramic shapes. 

Regarding the recovery location of bronze figurines, they were discovered in a small ritual 
chamber situated deep within the cave (Tyree 2001, 42). In fact, several Minoan bronze figurines 
of Neopalatial date suggest that these were often deposited deep inside caves (Tyree 2001, 41). 
The location of the associated activities in the cave’s adyton would suggest that a limited number 
of select participants would have been allowed to engage in ritual action. We can tentatively sug- 
gest that these actors may have constituted members of the elite through their connection with 
prestigious goods, such as bronze figurines, libation tables or double axes, also recovered from 
peak sanctuaries. To corroborate the hypothesis, the presence of metal imitations of weapons has 
been interpreted as evidence for depositional practices performed by groups with political and 
economic authority (Platon 2013, 157). As a note of caution, however, these objects were not ex- 
clusively restricted to community members of high status as suggested by the presence of similar 
finds in households of various tiers (Haysom 2018, 22). 

Apart from the concealed areas of caves, figurines were also found near the entrances of 
sacred caves (Tyree 2001, 41). Evidence would suggest, therefore, that ritual activities may have 
also taken place around and at the entrance of the sacred caves, and that the positioning of fig- 
urines at the mouth of the cave may have marked the passageway into a sacred space. Alterna- 
tively, worshippers arriving or leaving sacred caves may have deposited figurines near the 
entrances as offerings to deities, as witnesses to their visit, or even as effigies of ‘guards’ protect- 
ing their sacred space. 


The Multi-Sensorial Experience of Sacred Caves 

In this section an attempt is made to reconstruct the experience of sacred caves on the part of the 
participants through the stimulation of their senses. It is proposed that the presence and hand- 
ling of figurines contributed to the participants’ attainment of an altered state of consciousness, 
which in turn facilitated a multi-sensorial religious experience inside sacred caves. 

Caves constitute a theatre where their distinct qualities trigger the senses and in turn in- 
form the human experience of their subterranean spaces. The special morphology and conditions 
prevailing in caves also contribute to the creation of altered states of consciousness in connection 
to their enclosed spaces and the activities that took place between their walls, as demonstrated by 
a study by Yafit Kedar and colleagues (2021). One such activity is the burning of torches, which 
when practiced inside deep and dark caves can cause a decrease in oxygen levels. Limited oxygen 
supply can induce a state of hypoxia which increases dopamine hormone levels and are in turn re- 
sponsible for causing hallucinations and out-of-body experiences (Kedar et al. 2021, 181-183). 
It has been observed that increased dopamine concentrations in the brain can generate dreams 
and hallucinations, both of which are associated with out-of-body experiences and sensations, 
such as flying and floating (Kedar et al. 2021, 186 with references). 
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The enclosed subterranean environment, which was conducive to esoteric experiences, may also 
explain why caves were chosen in antiquity for oracular activities, as suggested by Yulia Ustinova 
(2009). Divination could have been achieved through the attainment of hallucinatory states, vi- 
sions, and revelations which experiments have shown were caused by sensory deprivation and the 
reduction of external stimuli (Ustinova 2009, 265, 267 with references). Mystics and ascetics, 
who sought social isolation inside caves in their quest for enlightenment, could reach ecstatic 
states through the limitation of external stimuli, which contributed to disturbed perceptions of 
body image, accompanied by auditory and visual hallucinations (Ustinova 2009, 268-269 with 
references). 

To reconstruct the conditions that may have prevailed inside prehistoric sacred caves, we 
can draw inferences from tests that have been carried out in Skoteino Cave on Crete. Analysis 
has revealed that carbon dioxide values generally remained below toxic levels, which nevertheless 
could be increased with the use of hearths, torches or lamps, the number of participants in rela- 
tion to the available space, and in connection to the distance from the entrance (Tyree et al. 
2009, 60). 

Underground spaces would have also affected vision, as natural light entering their depths 
would have been limited. The penetration of natural light would have differed, however, in rela- 
tion to the time of the day and the season of the year, periodically illuminating different parts of 
the cave through a glowing beam of light. The limited amount of light that entered caves was 
conducive to the illusory perceptions of their spaces by creating shadows, or by emphasising im- 
pressive speleothems (Tyree 2001, 44; Tyree et al. 2009, 61). 

Apart from vision, other senses were also affected inside caves. The osphretic and palatable 
stimuli associated with the food prepared and consumed inside caves further enhanced the sensor- 
ial experience of their settings (Skeates 2013, 212). Moreover, the consumption of hallucino- 
genic substances and alcohol is also believed to have contributed to the ecstatic states that 
participants of ritual practices could attain. The variety of storage jars, pouring and drinking ves- 
sels recovered from sacred caves on Crete suggests that alcohol is likely to have formed part of 
Minoan ritual activities (Tyree et al. 2009, 45). Although the consumption of narcotic sub- 
stances cannot be unequivocally proven, it is possible that the Minoans were aware of the psycho- 
tropic qualities of opium. Finds such as a small limestone capital from the Palace at Knossos in 
the shape of a poppy capsule, the goddess from the Late Minoan sanctuary at Gazi wearing a 
headdress decorated with incised poppy capsules, as well as a Minoan-style gold ring from Myce- 
nae depicting a female figure clasping a bunch of opium poppies, suggest that the Minoans had 
access to opium (Tully and Crooks 2015, 137 with references). 

A study conducted by Margarita Diaz-Andreu and Tommaso Mattioli (2016) has suggested 
that awe-inspiring acoustic phenomena could also arouse the senses inside cavernous spaces. Such 
phenomena could be responsible for generating intense experiences and lasting memories 
through the production of echoes (waves of sound bounced off a hard surface), resonance (the 
amplification of sound), and reverberation (increase of sound levels, distortion and intelligibility 
of speech as repeated sound waves reflect off surrounding surfaces) (Diaz-Andreu and Mattioli 
2016, 1049-1050). Sound tests that were carried out inside Skoteino Cave, with the assistance 
of a professional singer, revealed that the voice diffused clearly to the lower levels and the result 
was paralleled to the clarity and tone achieved in a fine concert hall (Tyree et al. 2009, 61). Addi- 
tionally, altered states of consciousness could be reached in areas of complete darkness through 
the repetitive employment of a rattle, sistrum or drum, but also through the echo of rhythmic 
chanting (Tyree 2001, 43). 

Another difference between open-air settings and subterranean spaces with their confined 
chambers, narrow passageways, and the unique morphology of their enclosing walls, is that they 
can impose a particular way of bodily movement. The notion of kinesthesis, which can be de- 
fined as bodily awareness of space through the movement and position of body parts, can pro- 
vide insights into the corporeal experience of cavernous environments on the part of the 
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participants involved in cave-bound ritual practices (Skeates 2013, 209). One form of bodily 
movement through which cavernous spaces could be experienced involved rhythmic dancing or 
gestural and postural comportment that instigated ecstatic states of consciousness. 

An alternative way of experiencing caves could be gained through the sixth sense, which 
presupposed the activation of the participants’ intuition or their instinctive awareness that did 
not rely on the five senses. Such metaphysical experiences could include the epiphany of a spirit 
or religious figure evoked in underground spaces (Skeates 2013, 214-215). Relevant to the sixth 
sense, as discussed later, is the attainment of ecstasy through gestures and postures elicited by the 
visual and haptic interaction with anthropomorphic figurines (Morris and Peatfield 2004, 52- 
54). Such out-of-body sensations, which were fuelled through the engagement of all senses, con- 
tributed to the mystical experience of caves. 

The sense of touch also enhanced the experience of sacred caves. One way participants 
could gain a tactile sense of caves was through their fingers and hands, as they ran them over the 
hard, moist, or smooth texture of surfaces. A haptic experience of cavernous spaces could further 
be complemented through the handling of objects that were transported and employed between 
their walls (Skeates 2013, 211). Objects that would have been sensed through the outer surface 
of the body would have included the vessels used for the heating, pouring, and drinking, to- 
gether with the texture and temperature of the consumed substances. Anthropomorphic figurines 
would also have been handled by participants (especially as their size allowed such manipulation), 
and their modelled postures and gestures may have alluded to the appropriate comportment as- 
sumed by participants. The handling of objects would have served to authenticate or materialise 
the ritual performance through the correct order of anticipated actions (such as presenting the of- 
ferings, heating and drinking substances, or playing instruments). 

In an attempt to connect figurines to the performed ritual practices and the existential ex- 
periences of the adorants, it is proposed here that the transportation of figurines into caves con- 
tributed significantly to the effective performance of ritual activities by instigating bodily 
movement and trance-inducing postures through a reverse mirror image. A key idea to the argu- 
ment is that figurines constituted representations of the adorants. Christine Morris and Alan Peat- 
field have convincingly argued that the deposition of votive body parts at peak sanctuaries was 
connected to supplication practices for healing. Votive body parts were also deposited in later per- 
iods at the shrines of Asclepius and at Greek Orthodox churches in the form of ‘tamata’; in fact, 
Christian ‘tamata’ are believed to be a continuation of ancient practices (Teske 1985, 208; Mor- 
ris and Peatfield 2004, 45). 

Actual figurines may have constituted representations of the worshipping participants who 
visited sacred caves (Myres 1902/3; Morris and Peatfield 2006, 46). Apart from body parts, ‘ta- 
mata’ can also take the form of effigies which are depicted on metal plaques or wax models, and 
they represent the worshippers who offer them to the church when they plead for their healing 
(Teske 1985, 214). Moreover, the offering of representative ‘tamata’ give worshippers the oppor- 
tunity to insert themselves in religious cosmology and forge their relationship with the divine as 
ecclesiastical architecture and art encapsulate the value system of the Orthodox dogma (Teske 
1985, 214, 220). 

Following on from the idea that ‘tamata’ represented the worshipers, we can tentatively sug- 
gest that figurines transported to sacred caves may have served as self-reflective ‘eidola’ of partici- 
pants. An important difference from the static representations of ‘tamata’, however, is that 
Minoan figurines were modelled by comparison in a relatively animated state as they featured a 
set of postures and gestures (with their varieties) through which adorants expressed veneration 
(see Morris and Peatfield 2001, 105, 107). Figurines, therefore, as self-reflective effigies of the 
participants were likely to have a two-directional interaction with the participants: on one hand 
they may have mirrored the comportment adorants assumed in the ritual setting of a sacred cave, 
and on the other they may have elicited the appropriate gestures and postures conducive to an ef- 
fective religious experience. It is possible that the handling of figurines and the visual awareness 
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of their vivid gestures and postures (especially in the case of larger models supported by a base) 
could instigate bodily movement on the part of the participants. Even in the dimmed environ- 
ment of caves, the light emanating from torches or lit hearths in their deepest chambers, under 
certain conditions may have amplified the size of figurines as their shadows were reflected against 
their surrounding walls. 

Apart from vision, touch is the other sense through which movement may have been trans- 
ferred from figurines to the ritual participants. The term ‘haptics’ refers to active touch, which is 
typically used for object recognition through tactile interaction (Reed and Ziat 2018, 2, 12). 
Haptic perception, or somesthesis, refers to our ability to inform our knowledge through touch, 
and to explore our environment through our fingers and bodies. Haptic perception, however, 
goes beyond static touch and it involves the active exploration of objects and their surfaces 
through our hands and bodies. Such a perception entails kinaesthetic and proprioceptive informa- 
tion, the latter referring to the awareness of our own body, that is the body’s ability to sense its 
location, movements, and actions (Reed and Ziat 2018, 2-3). In the case of dark, low-lit sacred 
caves, we can appreciate the necessity of haptic perception in the performance of cult activities 
through the handling of objects, such as figurines. 

Research carried out in neuroscience has explored ‘mirrored touch’ synaesthesia, a form of 
synesthetic experience that elicits conscious tactile experiences in the perceiver through the com- 
bined engagement of vision and touch. Tests that were carried out revealed that the observation 
of another person being touched is experienced as tactile simulation on the observer’s own body 
through overactivity in the neural system (Blakemore et al. 2005, 1571). What is proposed, 
therefore, is that we can explain the effect of a tactile trigger on others through the somatosen- 
sory mirror system, which identifies observed touch with felt touch (Blakemore et al. 2005, 
1581). 

The above findings could be relevant for the perception of figurines in the context of ritual 
action that was performed inside sacred caves. This is even more pertinent if we consider that fig- 
urines depicted the human form in gestures and postures that involved tactile touch of the body 
(e.g. hand-to-head gesture). The observation, therefore, of an (or even their own) ‘eidolon’ being 
touched, combined with the tactile experience through the figurine’s handling, may have elicited 
the simulation of analogous sensations and actions in the participants’ bodies. According to the 
proposed hypothesis, the handling of figurines, in combination with their visual perception 
through ‘mirrored touch’ synaesthesia (which would have generated a reverse mirror effect), 
could have enabled the transferal of movement to the participants. 

The two-directional connection between figurines and participants becomes more relevant 
as the modelled gestures and postures are believed to be instrumental to the attainment of ec- 
static states in Minoan religious experience. In recent years, it has been established in archaeol- 
ogy that the mind-body union holds a central position in shamanic practice and an embodiment 
approach aims to capture the physical action which contributes to the attainment of altered states 
of consciousness, and the communication with the otherworld. Caroline Tully and Sam Crooks 
(2015, 131) have argued that Minoan religious practices were characterised by shamanistic traits 
and involved the use of narcotic substances, somatic performance, altered states of consciousness, 
metaphysical communication with spirits and ancestors, therianthropic metamorphosis, and 
supernatural journeying. 

Morris and Peatfield (2006, 52-53) and Tully and Crooks (2015, 136 with references) 
have linked the formalised, repeated repertoire of physical gestures of Minoan figurines recovered 
from ritual caves and peak sanctuaries with the work by anthropologist Felicitas Goodman. Good- 
man (1986, 1988, 1990) experimented with various restrictive body postures derived from ethno- 
graphic examples of shamanistic rituals in combination with ‘sonic driving’ (that is the repetitive 
application of sound) and found that they generated altered states of consciousness (Tully and 
Crooks 2015, 138). Drawing on Goodman’s hypothesis, it is postulated that gestures and 
postures modelled by Minoan figurines, if held for extended periods of time, represented one 
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method by which ritual participants could achieve a trance state in Minoan ritual experience 
(Tully and Crooks 2015, 131, 136, 139, 152). 

Morris and Peatfield, drawing on the anthropological work on shamanic practices, have pro- 
posed that specific bodily postures performed by the ritual participant could have generated a 
trance-like state through which Minoan spirits and deities were encountered. The extrasomatic 
states could be achieved through rhythmic movement and gestures, but also through sensory de- 
privation, sound and fasting (Morris and Peatfield 2006, 40-41). Depictions of the gestures and 
postures on gold rings (eg. the Isopata gold ring), combined with the postural variety demon- 
strated by anthropomorphic figurines from peak sanctuaries (especially Atsipades Korakias peak 
sanctuary) suggest that the figurines depicted ritual postures which in a Minoan ritual experience 
generated altered states of consciousness, trance-induced epiphany, healing, and divination (Mor- 
ris and Peatfield 2006, 42—43, 45-46, 48-50, 53). 


The tests carried out by Erin McGowan in a darkened room with the use of a sistrum are 


particularly relevant for the use of figurines inside sacred caves, as the conditions were intended 
to assimilate those prevailing in a subterranean context. The results revealed that the gestures ex- 
perienced by the participants led to altered states of consciousness of visual and aural complexity. 
Included amongst the tested postures were the hand-to-head and the folded-hands-on-the-chest 
gestures, which are also modelled by figurines recovered from caves (McGowan 2006, 40, 45, 
49-50). Most participants in McGowan’s experiment reported visual experiences while holding 
these postures, and even suffered aural distortions or sensations of heat, dizziness and numbness. 
Overall, it was noted that 86% of the participants experienced visual phenomena, such as eyes 
and birds, which parallel the Minoan iconography of epiphany. It cannot be ruled out, therefore, 
that Minoan postures and gestures have the potential to generate visual effects, and ancient ador- 
ants may have relied on these postures for an efficient summoning of a deity through visionary ex- 
periences in a ritual context (McGowan 2006, 45, 47; Rimell 2021, 32-33). 

If we examine the main gestures and postures modelled by Minoan figurines, it is possible to 
suggest that they could induce ecstatic states in Minoan ritual experience. Although the hand-to- 
head gesture does not have ethnographic parallels for its trance-inducing properties, its depiction 
in ritual ecstasy and epiphany scenes on Neopalatial gold rings (eg. Isopata gold ring) demon- 
strates its association with extrasomatic religious experience (Tyree 2001, 42). The hands-to-chest 
gesture associated with female figurines and sacred caves (Psychro) (Hitchcock 1997, 113, 118, ta- 
ble 9.1, fig. 3) has also been identified as a trance posture through ethnographic parallels and ex- 
perimentation by Goodman (1990) and Belinda Gore (1995). Experiments have revealed that this 
gesture was employed to gain extra energy for physical acts or for healing (Tyree 2001, 42, n. 26 
with references, 47 with references). Following on from the understanding of gestures and pos- 
tures in the context of Minoan religion, it is possible that the transportation and employment of 
figurines inside sacred caves was conducive to religious experiences through the visual and haptic 
interaction of their modelled bodily comportment. Moreover, it is possible that the employment 
of more than one figurine inside caves provided a theatre of interacting miniature eidola, perhaps 
eliciting the appropriate and expected choreography performed by participants’ bodies. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, it is proposed that approaching the modelled gestures and postures of figurines as 
more than static representations of religious comportment allows us to capture their interaction 
as three-dimensional objects with their handlers and viewers on multiple levels. The transporta- 
tion of anthropomorphic figurines into caves, the visual stimuli generated by their presence, as 
well as their manipulation, would have elicited bodily movement on the part of the participants 
or attendees, which subsequently would have contributed to an altered state of consciousness. If 
we consider the presence of figurines with both male and female anatomical traits which equally 
feature trance-inducing states, we can tentatively suggest that sacred caves were not gender-exclu- 
sive spaces, assuming gender was related to phenotypical sex. The choice of bronze and lead figur- 
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ines, however, in connection to caves may be interpreted as evidence for the involvement of elite 
participants in cave-bound rituals, which is also consistent with the caves’ limited space. 

Finally, the physical and cultural context within which these animated objects were em- 
ployed is another aspect that needs to be taken into consideration when examining the interac- 
tive property of figurines to elicit movement. Cavernous spaces would have generated spiritual 
experiences that paralleled those attained in peak sanctuaries, as suggested by Morris and Peat- 
field (2004). Nevertheless, the seclusion, privacy and exclusiveness imposed by the liminal and 
narrow spaces of caves, combined with the multi-sensory stimuli in their subterranean backdrop, 
may have generated qualitatively different experiences to those produced in an open-air setting. 
Moreover, caves may have served as unique sacred topoi where participants could claim their 
place in the chthonic, as opposed to the celestial cosmology of peak sanctuaries. 
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III. Gesture, Posture, and Societal Matters 


The Orientation and Posture of the Human Torso as 


a Convention in Neopalatial Iconography 


Céline Murphy 


Abstract A recent examination of LM I and LC I iconography reveals that the orienta- 
tion (frontal or profile) and posture (straight, arched or hunched) of the human torso func- 
tion together as a subtle yet significant visual convention. Used in scenes depicting direct 
communication between pairs of figures, and in scenes depicting groups of figures who do 
not directly interact but engage in collective action, the convention helps define these fig- 
ures’ roles in the represented activities and the nature of the relationship they maintain 
with each other. In conveying a precise message to the viewer about function, status and 
hierarchical position, the convention belongs to a standardised visual tradition which — it 
is here proposed — is concerned with the representation of, on the one hand, social differen- 
tiation and, on the other hand, social collaboration. 


The Human Torso: A Subtle Yet Significant Iconographic Feature 

Interpretations on communication between human figures in Aegean Bronze Age art have to date 
been built upon examinations of the positioning of hands, arms, heads and of the careful render- 
ing of facial features (e.g. Wedde 1999; Morgan 2000; Cain 2001; Morris 2001; Boulotis 2011). 
Through the observation of patterns of recurrence of gesture, posture, stance and movement, a 
number of visual iconographic conventions have been identified, and it has thus been possible to 
tease out the nature and meaning of some of these interactions. A fresh survey of Neopalatial 
iconography however shows that there is also another, subtle but significant, convention used in 
the representation of interaction and communication: that of the orientation and posture of the 
torso. The torso is shown in two orientations — frontally or in profile — and in one of three pos- 
tures — straight, arched, or hunched. A careful examination of this convention in wall paintings, 
glyptic, on stone vessels and other portable objects (excluding figurines)’ furthermore reveals 
that two types of torso orientation and posture combinations (henceforth referred to as ‘cou- 
plings’) exist among interacting figures. The first (Coupling 1) involves a figure with a frontal tor- 
so and a figure with a profile torso, and the second (Coupling 2) involves two figures with frontal 
torsos (Fig. 1). The survey moreover reveals that torso orientation and posture are also carefully 
represented in scenes in which human figures are shown alone with an animal or in which figures 
do not directly interact but engage in collective action. 

While this convention is identified and analysed for the first time here, the human torso 
has frequently been referred to in studies on the Minoan body. Variations in orientation and pos- 
ture have certainly been noted, and on a few occasions have been remarked upon (see eg. Peter- 
son Murray 2004, 108-110; Wedde 2004, 157-158). On most occasions, however, discussions 
have been more general: the male torso has mostly been discussed in terms of shoulder breadth, 
waist width, and muscular development (eg. Coulomb 1981, 1985, 1990; Marinatos 1995; 
Weingarten 2000; Chapin 2007, 2009, 2012), whereas the female torso has been examined prin- 
cipally for the baring, size and shape of the breasts (eg. Evans 1930; Davis 1986; Coulomb 
1989; Morris 2009; Chapin 2011). It would appear that the torso has in fact mostly been per- 


1 Figurines are not considered in this discussion because three-dimensional representations of the body require a 
different form of analysis. 
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Fig. 1: Technical illustration indicating the composition of Coupling 1 (a) 
and Coupling 2 (b). Sketch by the author. 


ceived as a secondary feature, in other words, as a canvas upon which informative details on the 
figures’ age or status — encapsulated by anatomical features and adornment — are applied rather 
than as a directly meaningful iconographic feature per se. The present study, however, reveals 
that torso orientation and posture function in tandem and actively contribute to the message a 
scene seeks to convey to its audience. Owing to the systematic consistency with which the cou- 
plings and torso arrangements recur throughout the iconography, it is evident that they consist 
of more than mere technical features or the result of arbitrary choices. A mapping of this conven- 
tion’s occurrence reveals that it serves to indicate the nature of the activity the figures engage in, 
the latter’s role in the interaction and their position in the social group they are shown in. Here, 
the first attempts at articulating the essence of this subtle iconographic feature are undertaken. 

The iconography discussed in this paper is limited to the LM I? and LC I periods, and 
mostly originates from Crete and Thera although other comparative contemporary Cycladic mate- 
rial is also included.* The detail with which human anatomy is rendered in wall paintings and on 
stone vessels in this period allows, in most cases, for an easy identification of the orientation of 
the torso. For glyptic, which exhibits more visual complexity, however, the representation of the 
shoulders also serves as a qualifying criterion. The rendition of both shoulders correlates with a 
frontally oriented torso while the rendition of one shoulder correlates with a profile oriented tor- 
so.* The imagery upon which the study relies therefore belongs to a standardised iconographic re- 
pertoire, which flourished with the rise of the second palaces and the establishment of political 
and religious institutionalisation. The discussed convention can thus be considered as a widely- 
recognised visual cue, carefully represented by the images’ producers in order to communicate a 
specific message. 


Torso Orientation and Comportment for Figures Engaging in Direct Interaction 
Coupling 1: frontal + profile torsos 

The iconographic convention of Coupling 1 appears in scenes of direct interaction showing fig- 
ures engaged in clearly identifiable activities, as is demonstrated by their gestures, postures, out- 
fits, hairstyles, the objects they manipulate, and the environment in which they are depicted 


2 The precise dating of certain wall paintings remains 
a matter of debate, and it is possible that a number may 
originate from MM II. 

3 Material from the mainland, however, is mostly 
excluded from this paper. Despite the visual similarities 
apparent between Cretan and mainland iconography, these 
cultures employ different conventions. This is particularly 
apparent where the torso is concerned. Depictions of the 
torso in mainland iconography thus deserve their own 
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focused investigation. The miniature wall painting from 
the West House on Thera is also excluded owing to its 
extensive variety and to the vast space subsequently re- 
quired to discuss its numerous scenes. Several points 
made here are nevertheless relevant to it and can be con- 
sidered in future studies. 

4 Scenes in which the torso’s orientation is not clearly 
rendered are not cited as supporting evidence in this paper 
but were nevertheless considered in the analysis. 


The Orientation and Posture of the Human Torso as a Convention in Neopalatial Iconography 


Coupling 1: frontal + profile torsos 
Activity Media Sources Gender/species 


Saffron gathering Wall paintings Xeste 3, Room 3a (Thera) Female-Female 
Object bearing Wall paintings Xeste 3, corridor west of lustral basin (Thera) Male-Male 
West House, Room 5 (Thera) Male-Male 
i Wall paintings Xeste 3, Room 3a (Thera) Female-Female 
Pillar Crypt (Phylakopi) Female-Fema 
House of the Ladies, Room 1 (Thera) Female-Fema 
CMS I1 8, no. 268 (Knossos) Female-Fema 
CMS II17, no. 8 (Kato Zakros) Female-Female 
CMS VI, no. 283 (Kydonia) Female-Female 
CMS 117, no. 3 (Kato Zakros) Male-Male 


Rhyton (Knossos) (Warren 1969, P476) 


Combat Glyptic CMS I16, no. 15 (Agia Triada) 
eee err [ves no. 20 eo Zaton 
Boxing House Beta, Room 1 (Thera) 
CMS 118, no. 280 (Knossos) 
Vessels Boxers Rhyton register 3 (Agia Triada) 
ae Rhyton (Knossos) (Warren 1969, P472) 
Rhyton (Knossos) (Warren 1969, P475) 


Wall paintings Xeste 3, vestibule (Thera) ale- Mae: Bull 


Glyptic CMS IX, no.152 (Sitia) e-Lion 
CMS V, Suppl. 1A, no. 135 (Kastelli Chania) e-Lion 
CMS I16, no. 37 (Agia Triada) e-Bull 
CMS IV, no. 233 (Sitia) e-Lion 
CMS I17, no. 33 (Kato Zakos) e-Male-Lion 


Animal domestica- | Wall paintings Xeste 3, Room 3a (Thera) Female-Monkey 
tion House of the Saffron Gatherers (Knossos) Monkey 
Glyptic CMS IH, no. 358 (Sitia) Female-Monkey 


CMS Ill, no. 357 (Prassa) Male-Monkey 
CMS 117, no. 24 (Kato Zakros) Female-Monkey 
CMS 113, no. 103 (Kalyvia) Female-Monkey 
Formal exchange Wall paintings Priest King (Knossos) extended arm Male-? 
Captain and Warrior (Knossos) 2+ figures Male-Male 
Sacred Grove and Dance (Knossos) 2+ figures Male-Male 
CMS I1 8, no. 256 (Knossos) extended arm Male-Male 
CMS VI, no. 281 (Knossos) extended arm Female-Male 
CMS I16, no. 8 (Agia Triada) extended arm Female-Female 
CMS V, Suppl. 1A, no. 180 (Kastelli Chania) Female-Male 
CMS 113, no. 103 (Kalyvia) Female-Female 
CMS XI, no. 29 (unprov. Berlin ring) 2+ figures Female-Male 
Vessels Chieftain Cup (Agia Triada) extended arm Male-Male 


Table 1. Instances of Coupling 1. 


(Table 1). These activities consist of saffron gathering, object bearing, fishing, service, combat 
and boxing, hunting and animal domestication. Coupling 1 also appears in scenes of interaction 
where figures are involved in some less clearly identifiable activities, but which have generally 
been described as bearing religious connotations, and as depicting epiphanies or engagements be- 
tween deities and humans (e.g. Nilsson 1951; Hagg 1983; Marinatos 1993; Cain 2001). For the 
sake of simplicity, these less clearly identifiable activities are here referred to as ‘formal exchange’. 


Coupling 1 in scenes depicting saffron gathering, object bearing and fishing 

In scenes depicting saffron gathering, object bearing and fishing, Coupling 1 serves to mark a dif- 
ference in knowledge and practical experience between the interacting figures. The figures whose 
torsos are shown frontally are more experienced than those with the torso rendered in profile. 
The painting on the east wall of Room 3a in Xeste 3 on Thera, in which two girls communicate 
while gathering saffron, illustrates this clearly (Fig. 2a) (for photograph see Doumas 1992, 152, 
fig. 116). Although it has been proposed that the interaction is evocative of anecdotal chitchat 
(Boulotis 2011, 8), the scene has also been interpretated as capturing an educational moment: 
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the older left-most figure supervises, advises or corrects the attentive, younger, right-most figure 
(Tzachili 2005, 113-114; Vlachopoulos 2008, 493). A similar arrangement, which also includes 
the particular positioning of one of the figures’ head, is visible in the painting on the south wall 
of the corridor west of the lustral basin in Xeste 3 (Fig. 2b) (for photograph see Doumas 1992, 
146, fig. 109). A young boy carrying a vessel apprehensively raises his gaze towards a youth hold- 
ing a cloth, possibly in expectation of advice or praise. Finally, while the spatial positioning of 
the two fishermen in Room 5 of the West House on Thera (Fig. 2c) (for photograph see Doumas 
1992, 52, figs. 18-19) does not immediately impart an impression of direct communication be- 
tween the figures, they nevertheless face each other. The profile figure, in the south-west corner 
of the room, is slightly shorter and holds less fish than the youth with a frontally depicted torso 
placed in the north-west corner of the room. It is conceivable that he is also learning from the 
older figure. 


Coupling I in scenes depicting service 

In scenes of service, Coupling 1 is employed to differentiate the servant from the person being 
served. Its use is characterised by the depiction of one or more figure(s) in profile approaching a 
seated figure with a frontally depicted torso. Examples of such interactions appear in the central 
arrangement of the north wall of Room 3a in Xeste 3 (Fig. 2d) (for photograph see Doumas 
1992, 158, fig. 122), and on three sealings from Knossos, Kato Zakros and Kydonia (Figs. 2e, f) 
(Table 1). In all the cited examples, it is clear that the frontally-depicted figure is older in age 
than the figures depicted in profile, as is indicated by the clear rendering of the former’s breasts 
and of the latter’s flat chests. It is also very likely that the seated figure is of a higher social status 
than the serving figures owing to her lavish jewellery and her association with ‘official’ symbolism. 

While fragmentary and heavily reconstructed, the wall paintings from the Pillar Crypt at 
Phylakopi on Melos (for illustration see Morgan 1990, 259, fig. 8) and the corridor in Room 1 
in the House of the Ladies on Thera (Fig. 2g) (for photograph see Doumas 1992, 38, figs. 6—7) 
also deserve a mention as some — although not all — of their compositional elements echo those 
from the scenes discussed above. Regularly referred to as depictions of robing events (Marinatos 
1984, 102; Peterson Murray 2004, 107; Morgan 2007, 384), these two wall paintings show pro- 
file-positioned figures tending to another female figure. Regardless of the latter’s positioning, pos- 
ture and age — details which have provoked debate (Marinatos 1984, 103, fig. 71; Peterson 
Murray 2004, 112 and 116, figs. 6.10 and 6.12; Jones 2014) — the figures in profile, like those 
on the sealings, all present slightly hunched shoulders and are depicted as leaning forwards or ex- 
tending their arms in front of them. 

Although some technical reasons certainly lie behind the leaning and slightly hunched ren- 
dering of these figures’ upper bodies — mainly because it facilitates the representation of the de- 
picted action and places visual emphasis on the handled object — it may also have been included 
in the scene in order to communicate some additional contextual information. Because the lean- 
ing and slightly hunched posture, which is also accompanied by slightly flexed and bent knees, is 
always rendered on the servant and never on the figure being served, might it also be interpreted 
as an expression of deference, as indicative of the serving figure’s lower status, or as defining the 
type of service the figure is engaged in? The scenes discussed so far have only involved women, 
but it is noticeable that leaning male figures in profile are also rendered on a rhyton fragment 
from Knossos (for photograph see Alexiou, 1959, 353, pl. AA) (Fig. 2h) and on sealing CMS 
II7, no. 3 from Kato Zakros (Fig. 2i). In the latter, the posture is typically regarded as expressive 
of submission to a hierarchically superior figure (see e.g. Marinatos 2010, 182-184; Koehl 2016, 
118-127; Blakolmer 2019, 51-53). 


Coupling I in scenes depicting combat and boxing 


Turning to scenes depicting more violent activities, such as combat and boxing, Coupling 1 
serves to indicate a figure’s degree of physical strength and to differentiate the victor from the 
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Fig. 2a: Wall painting, Xeste 3, Thera; b. Wall painting, Xeste 3, Thera; c. Wall painting, West House, Thera; 
d. Wall painting, Xeste 3, Thera; e. CMS II 8, no. 268; f/ CMS VI, no. 283; g. Knossos rhyton; h. CMS 17, 
no. 3. Images not to scale. Sketches by the author. 


vanquished. The figures whose torsos are depicted frontally are winning while those with a torso 
rendered in profile are being defeated. This is best illustrated by two sealings from Agia Triada 
(Fig. 3a) and Kato Zakros (Fig. 3b) (Table 1), and by boxing scenes such as the third register of 
the Agia Triada Boxer Rhyton (Fig. 3c) (for illustration see Koehl 2006, fig. 29) and the wall 
painting from House Beta on Thera depicting two young pugilists (Fig. 3d) (for photograph see 
Doumas 1992, 112, fig. 78). Through comparison with these scenes, it can therefore be argued 
that the fragments of other contemporaneous boxing scenes show the victorious figure (Table 1). 
Although Coupling 1 is the most prevalent torso arrangement in scenes of agonistic sports and 
combat, exceptions do occur. For example, sealings CMS 116, no. 16 and CMS II6, no. 17 from 
Agia Triada and the fourth register of the Boxer Rhyton (Figs. 5a—c) present both the victorious 
and the defeated figures with a frontally depicted torso. These instances are discussed further be- 
low, in the section devoted to Coupling 2. 


Coupling 1 in scenes depicting hunting and animal domestication 

Coupling 1 appears principally in scenes depicting direct engagement between humans, but it 
can nevertheless also be noted in scenes involving animals. Hunting scenes also contain violent 
action and the convention might, as in the case of combat and boxing, here be understood as in- 
dicative of domination and defeat. While animals are usually depicted in profile in Minoan 
iconography, the frontal positioning of the human figures on sealings from Kastelli Chania, Agia 
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Triada and Sitia (Figs. 3e, f) (Table 1) likely serves to indicate their superiority or control over 
the beasts. 

Moreover, Coupling 1 is also shown in hunting scenes in which two human figures engage 
with an animal. In these instances, one of the men is also represented in profile, but unlike the 
animal, does not appear to have been defeated. Might such instances, best represented by CMS 
117, no. 33 from Kato Zakros (Fig. 3g), and possibly also shown in the recent reconstruction of 
the wall painting in the vestibule of Xeste 3 (Vlachopoulos 2021, pl. LXa), consequently also de- 
pict educational events? Or might they, as in the case of the service scenes, depict a status differ- 
ence between the figures, with the profile figure being the frontal figure’s attendant or assistant? 

Coupling 1 also appears in non-violent engagements between humans and animals. Three 
sealings from Sitia, Prassa and Kato Zakros (Figs. 3h, i) (Table 1) depict humans, with frontally 
depicted torsos, facing monkeys rendered in profile. As in the case of hunting, this arrangement 
most likely represents the human’s superiority or control over the animals, but it may, as in the 
saffron gathering scenes discussed earlier in this paper, also contain an educational dimension. 
Might the figures be training the monkeys to collect saffron? The presence of a lead around the 
monkey’s waist on the Prassa sealing, and the presence of a harness on the monkey in the Knos- 
sos wall painting (for photograph see Morgan ed. 2005, pl. 4) — who is incidentally in a similar 
position to the younger saffron gatherer in Xeste 3 (Fig. 2a) — might indicate that the animal is 
domesticated, or is in the process of being domesticated. Indeed, despite their clear association 
with fauna, monkeys are also often anthropomorphised in Minoan iconography (see eg. Rehak 


1999, 707; Vlachopoulos 2008, 493). 


h i 


Fig. 3a: CMS II6, no. 15; 6. CMS ITZ no. 20; c. Boxers Rhyton register 3; d. Wall painting, House Beta, 
Thera; e. CMS V, Suppl. 1A, no. 135; f- CMS II6, no. 37; g. CMS ITZ% no. 33; h. CMS LIL, no. 358; 
i. CMS LL, no. 357. Images not to scale. Sketches by the author. 
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Coupling 1 in scenes of ‘formal exchange’ 

The last type of scene in which Coupling 1 occurs depicts various types of ‘formal exchange’. 
Two or more figures appear in these scenes and, as was stated above, the exact nature of the inter- 
actions is less clear than those discussed so far as the figures’ hands are, for the most part, not oc- 
cupied with objects but instead perform symbolic gestures. Often, these scenes have been 
interpreted as depicting epiphanies or the sanctioning of rulership (see eg. Nilsson 1951; Hagg 
1983; Rutkowski 1986; Marinatos 1993; Krattenmaker 1995; Cain 2001). Coupling 1 here 
nevertheless seems to help define the figures’ role, and in some cases, probably their position in a 
hierarchy too. The convention is included in scenes in which a figure extends an arm (sometimes 
holding a staff) towards another figure (Figs. 4a—d) (Table 1).° This out-going gesture has consis- 
tently been interpreted as expressive of ‘command’ while the more contained gesture of the re- 
sponding figure has been interpreted as indicating deference and ‘adoration’, and in some cases 
as consisting of a ‘salute’ (see eg. Krattenmaker 1995, 49-50; Cain 2001, 40).° In most cases, 
the figure with the extended arm is rendered with a frontally depicted torso and the respondent’s 
torso is rendered in profile: details which indeed support the suggestion of one figure’s seniority, 
superiority or pre-eminence over the other. Nevertheless, the figure on sealing CMS II6, no. 8 
from Agia Triada (Fig. 4d), whose arm is extended, is in profile and faces a larger seated woman. 
It can consequently be suggested that, despite the fact that the smaller figure is ‘commanding’ 
and thus performing a prescribed — and likely authoritative — role, hierarchy between the figures 
is demarcated by the torso orientation. The combination of a seated position and a frontally de- 
picted torso can thus be regarded as a convention for hierarchical superiority, as it does in scenes 
of service. Before examining scenes in which multiple figures occur, it must be noted that Cou- 
pling 1 also appears in interactions between two figures — such as those depicted on CMS V, 
Suppl. 1A, no. 180 from Kastelli Chania and CMS 113, no. 103 from Kalyvia (Fig. 4e) — with 
raised forearms rather than fully extended arms. The frontal torso of the female figures may also 
be regarded as indicative of a superior role. Noteworthy are the parallels existing between the Ka- 
lyvia ring and the wall painting from Room 3a in Xeste 3 (Fig. 2d). 

Turning to scenes of ‘formal exchange’ in which multiple figures occur (Table 1), a similar 
function can be assigned to Coupling 1. Although it remains unclear whether direct interaction 
occurs between only two of the depicted figures, or whether it involves all of them, it is neverthe- 
less also likely that torso orientation marks a functional, and possibly also hierarchical, difference 
between the communicating figures. In the ‘Captain and Warrior’ fragment of the Knossos 
Sacred Grove and Dance wall painting (Fig. 4f) (for photograph and reconstruction see Morgan 
ed. 2005, pl. 10), for example, a staff-wielding man stands before a crowd of identically clad 
men, some of whom also wield staffs. Alongside the fact that the figure stands apart from the 
crowd, his frontally depicted torso,’ and the latter’s partially hidden torsos,* indicate that he 
holds a different — and probably more authoritative — role than the other figures. A comparable 
use of Coupling 1 to demarcate function or role is also evidenced on an unprovenanced” signet- 
ring held in Berlin (Fig. 4g) (Table 1) in which a male figure with a frontally depicted torso en- 
gages with a profile positioned female figure holding a bow. 


5 While the illustration of CMS II 6, no. 6 shows a 
floating figure with an extended arm, the poor preservation 
of the sealing makes this hard to confirm. This piece is 
therefore excluded from the argument. 

6 Niemeier’s (1987) reconstruction of the Knossos 
‘Priest King’ relief wall painting can also be included here. 

7 Although the torso is only partially preserved, the 
overt rendering of the musculature strongly suggests that it 
was depicted frontally. 

8 Their torsos are for the most part eclipsed by their 


fellows’ heads and thus their exact orientation cannot be 
securely confirmed, but the profile rendering of similar 
figures in the Sacred Grove and Dance section of the wall 
painting suggests that they are in profile. 

9 While it cannot be verified whether this ring was 
Minoan in origin, it presents a consistent use of Cou- 
pling 1. Noteworthy is the fact that, although from the 
mainland, the much-discussed Elateia ring (CMS V Suppl. 
2, no. 106) also presents similar characteristics. 
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Fig. 4a: Chieftain Cup; b. CMS II 8, no. 256; c. CMS VI, no. 281; d. CMS II6, no. 8; e. CMS 13, no. 
103; f/ Wall painting, Knossos; g. CMS XI, no. 29. Images not to scale. Sketches by the author. 


Overall, the bodily comportment of the male figures positioned in profile in scenes of ‘formal ex- 
change’ is tense. They all maintain an upright posture, and in some cases, also present a slight 
arch in their lower back. Their legs, moreover, are not flexed but are kept straight. Contrastingly, 
owing the volume of their skirts and to the slight crane of their necks, the demeanour of the fe- 
male figures appears less strained. It was previously suggested that the leaning and slightly 
hunched posture of figures in service denotes a form of deference, and the comportments identi- 
fied here may also convey such a meaning, but may nonetheless be expressive of respect of a 
slightly different nature — for example, a form of respect which does not involve service. Note- 
worthy is also the fact that, except for the Chieftain Cup (Fig. 4a) (for photograph see Dimopou- 
lou-Rethemiotaki 2005, 154), no overt age distinction conventions are visible between the 
figures in these scenes. They all appear to be adults — or near adulthood — as is indicated by their 
hairstyles and the presence of breasts for the female figures. Finally, scenes of ‘formal exchange’ 
in which Coupling 1 occurs depict interaction between both male and female figures, which is a 
phenomenon that does not occur in the other instances of Coupling 1 examined above. 


Coupling 2: frontal + frontal torsos 

Coupling 2 is characterised by direct engagement between two figures with frontally depicted tor- 
sos. Instances of this coupling are much fewer than Coupling 1, and it is also noticeable that in a 
number of scenes, the torso orientation can be slightly ambiguous. Nonetheless, a number of ex- 
amples do exist and deserve careful examination (Table 2). Overall, Coupling 2 occurs principally 
in scenes of ‘formal exchange’ but, as was mentioned earlier in this paper, it also appears in three 
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scenes depicting combat. Despite its sparsity, it is nevertheless also considered as indicative of 
the type of interaction depicted and of the relationship maintained between the figures. 


Coupling 2 in scenes of combat 

Sealings CMS I16, no. 16 and CMS I16, no. 17 from Agia Triada (Figs. 5a, b) show figures en- 
gaged in combat with frontally depicted torsos. Another likely instance of Coupling 2 appears on 
the fourth register of the Boxer Rhyton (Fig. 5c), and while the torso of the figure lying in front 
of the frontally depicted victor is not visible owing to the vessel’s fragmentary state, the torso of 
the defeated man behind the victor appears to have been represented frontally (note the differ- 
ence with the profile positioning of the figure on the second register and Fig. 3c). He has been 
knocked down by another boxer whom, in the light of his typical lunging posture, can also be 
considered as rendered with a frontally oriented torso. While the presence of Coupling 2 may, at 
first glance, be interpreted as indicative of another — for example, earlier — stage of battle than 
that shown in the scenes with Coupling 1, the presence of defeated figures on the rhyton and on 
CMS I16, no. 17 suggest otherwise. Rather, Coupling 2 in fact seems to imply a different form 
of interaction between the figures. The frontal depiction of all fighters’ torsos imparts a visual im- 
pression of balance although the imagery is clearly evocative of victory and defeat. Moreover, the 
presence of helmets on the victorious figures in the glyptic scenes differentiate them from the 
bare-headed figures on CMS I16, no. 15 and CMS 117, no. 20 (Figs. 3a, b) examined above. The 
reverse phenomenon is visible on the Boxers Rhyton, and noteworthy is also the absence of col- 
umns on the vessel’s fourth register. Was Coupling 2 therefore employed to show that the figures 
are fair adversaries, with equal levels of strength and experience? Do these scenes represent more 
gruelling combats than those in which Coupling 1 is shown? Alternatively, it is also conceivable 
that the convention served to indicate that the warriors are of the same hierarchical position or 
social status. 


Coupling 2 in scenes of formal exchange’ 

In scenes of ‘formal exchange’, Coupling 2 appears principally in glyptic, and namely on a signet- 
ring from Knossos, on a sealing from Malia, and on an unprovenanced seal held in Geneva (Figs. 
5d, e) (Table 2).'° In all instances, two figures with frontally depicted torsos extend their arms to- 
wards each other. The figures’ mirrored gestures further contribute to the impression of balance 
created by the orientation of their upper bodies. As a result, the direction of the communication 
is more difficult to identify than in scenes of ‘formal exchange’ containing Coupling 1, and gener- 
ally the interactions appear less authoritarian. Might Coupling 2 therefore point to a more equal 
form of communication between the figures than that expressed by Coupling 1? As was noted ear- 
lier, however, the figures must not necessarily be perceived as holding the same function and sta- 
tus or as being of the same hierarchical positioning. The seated position of the woman on the on 
the Geneva seal (Fig. 5d) indeed differentiates her from the standing figure, in a way reminiscent 
of the seated ladies in the aforementioned scenes of service. 

Coupling 2 also appears in ‘formal exchange’ scenes in which figures do not perform the 
same gestures (Figs. 5f-h) (Table 2). Although the imagery generates less of a visual balance than 
scenes in which figures do mirror each others’ arm positioning, it nevertheless produces less of a 
contrast than Coupling 1. It is thus conceivable that, similarly to the above, Coupling 2 serves 
to mark a different form of interaction to that depicted in scenes including figures in profile, 
although its exact nature remains unclear. Nevertheless, like in the scenes of ‘formal exchange’ 
discussed in the previous paragraph, the seated position of the ladies on the Poros Ring (Fig. 5f), 
on CMS V, Suppl. 1A, no. 177 (Fig. 5h), on the Mochlos Pyxis (for image see Soles 2019, pl. X) 


1o The clear rendering of the standing figure’s right —lapodi ring (CMS V, Suppl. 3, no. 68) also presents similar 
shoulder on this seal suggests that the torso is depicted characteristics. 
frontally. Moreover, although from the mainland, the Ka- 
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Fig. 5a: CMS II6, no. 16; 6. CMS LI6, no. 17; c. Boxers Rhyton register 4; d. CMS X, no. 261; e. CMS IT3, 
no. 145; f. Poros ring; g. CMS ITZ no. 18; h. CMS V Suppl. 1A, no. 177; i. Wall painting, Knossos. Images 
not to scale. Sketches by the author. 


and in the reconstruction of the Pseira mural (for image see Betancourt and Davaras 1998, pl. 
H) clearly differentiates them the other standing figures facing them. A similar phenomenon, but 
depicted on a larger scale, can be noted on the Knossos Grandstand wall painting (Fig. 5i) (for 
photograph and illustration see Morgan ed. 2005, pls. 10-11), where a group of seated ladies 
with frontally depicted torsos communicate with each other while surrounded by figures repre- 
sented in profile. 


Coupling 2: frontal + frontal torsos 


Gender/species 
Glyptic CMS 116, no. 16 (Agia Triada) Male-Male 
pores [ersten agetady Maen 
Male-Male 
Grandstand (Knossos) Female-Female 
Building AC (Pseira) 
CMS VI, no. 280 (Knossos) Female-Male 
CMS 113, no. 145 (Malia) Male-Male 
CMS X, no. 261 (unprov. Geneva) Female-Male 
Poros Ring (Dimopoulou and Rethemiotakis 2000, fig. 4) Female-Male 
CMS V, Suppl. 1A, no. 177 (Chania Kastelli) Female-Female 
CMS I17, no. 18 (Kato Zakros) Male-Male 
CMS II17, no. 1 (Kato Zakros) Female-Male 
Pyxis (Mochlos) Female-Male 


Table 2. Instances of Coupling 2. 
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Overview: torso orientation and posture as a convention in scenes of direct interaction 

The mapping out and analysis of recurring instances of Couplings 1 and 2 in Neopalatial iconog- 
raphy show that the depiction of the orientation and posture of the human torso was structured 
and intentional, and that it did not result from a haphazard choice on the part of the artist. It is 
moreover evident that, in most instances, the rendering of the torso was not dictated by technical 
limitations encountered in the representation of human anatomy, as a number of identical ges- 
tures and actions are performed by figures with torsos shown both frontally and in profile. In the 
few instances — such as scenes of service — in which the choice of torso orientation does however 
artistically facilitate the representation of certain elements, the frontal torso orientation of the fig- 
ures being served is not strictly necessary from a technical perspective. In the light of the analyses 
presented above, it in fact appears that Couplings 1 and 2 were principally used to define the 
type of relationship maintained between the interacting figures. 

Coupling 1 clearly indicates an asymmetry, be it in terms of skill, knowledge, role, and 
sometimes age and status. Coupling 1 therefore shows a vertical hierarchy, in which one figure is 
presented as more experienced or socially superior to the other. The convention furthermore si- 
multaneously contributes to a clearer delineation of individual characters. Because it does not cre- 
ate the visual contrast projected by Coupling 1, however, Coupling 2 contrarily implies more of 
a horizontal type of relationship between interacting figures. Nevertheless, differences in role, sta- 
tus, and possibly age are certainly shown through other means, thus also allowing for the por- 
trayal of individual characters. 

The discussed torso orientation and posture conventions consequently serve to define the 
figures’ position in the social group they are depicted as a part of, and to effectively mark social 
differentiation. In fact, it can be argued that, in certain cases, the couplings depict different 
stages of socialisation in Minoan society: Coupling 1 frequently appears in relation to training 
and formative acclimatising to certain socially constructive tasks and Coupling 2 is associated 
with accomplished figures who are beyond training and have proved their competence. The torso 
is thus a subtle but significant element of visual vocabulary which has different layers of meaning 
and which functions on different levels simultaneously. It can function as a primary marker of 
role or status but it can also function as a secondary sub-status marker. It is consequently a flex- 
ible and adaptable convention, which can be used in a number of different contexts. 


Torso Orientation and Posture as a Convention for Figures Not Engaged in Direct In- 
teraction 

Having examined the use of the convention in scenes depicting figures engaged in direct interac- 
tion, the question remains whether the rendering of the torso plays the same role in scenes in 
which no direct interaction between figures is represented, or in which lone human figures are 
shown with animals. Does the frontally depicted torso also indicate a figure’s hierarchical super- 
iority over another, or her or his status? Does the torso in profile also show a figure’s hierarchical 
inferiority, juniority or trainee status? Is social differentiation as keenly emphasized as in scenes 
of direct interaction? Below, a selection of representative iconographic scenes in which groups of 
non-interacting or lone figures with animals are depicted are analysed (Table 3). 


The torso convention in scenes depicting bull leaping 

In LM I, most representations of bull leaping appear in glyptic. In these scenes, figures are fre- 
quently represented alone with the bull, but on CMS II7, no. 35 and CMS I18, no. 221 from 
Kato Zakros (Figs. Ga, b), two non-interacting figures are shown. It remains unclear whether 
they represent different stages of the leap or two separate acrobats (see e.g. Younger 1986, 135— 
136) but, regardless, the figures’ torso orientations differ. The figure leaping over the bull’s head 
is represented in profile, as is the case with most other leaping scenes showing a single figure 
(Figs. 6c, d) (Table 3). The figure behind the bull is presented frontally: this depiction of the tor- 
so is rarer but also appears on CMS I16, no. 43 from Agia Triada (Fig. 6e) and its parallel 
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Fig. 6a: CMS ITZ, no. 35; b. CMS L8, no. 221; c. CMS II6, no. 44; d. CMS V, Suppl. 2, no. 392; e. CMS 


IT6, no. 43; f: CMS IT8, no. 228; g. CMS V Suppl. 3, no. 395; h. Boxer Rhyton register 2. Images not to scale. 
Sketches by the author. 


CMS I16, no. 161 from Gournia. Most striking about the scenes is their representation of a ha- 
zardous act in its midst. Where the profile positioned figure is concerned, he is at the most dan- 
gerous stage of the stunt: one wrong move could jeopardise its success and thus his survival. 
Owing to the incomplete nature of the action, however, the profile positioning of the torso can- 
not here be regarded as indicative of defeat as it does in other scenes of athletic or violent action. 
Moreover, given the hazardous nature of the acrobatics, it is unlikely that the scene depicts a 
training event. Rather, the profile orientation of the torso may here be interpreted as simply indi- 
cative of an uncertain outcome depending on the acrobat’s skill and luck, of an incomplete activ- 
ity, and possibly also of a compromising situation. 

Worth a mention are nevertheless the profile positioned figures depicted on CMS I18, no. 
228 from Knossos, CMS V Suppl. 3, no. 395 from Akrotiri (Figs. 6f, g), and on the second regis- 
ter of the Boxers Rhyton (Fig. 6h). It is noticeable that their engagement with the bull is slightly 
different to that rendered on the scenes discussed above. The leapers either appear in contact 
with the bull’s horn or are depicted in proximity to the ground. Might these details, alongside 
the animals’ reared or lowered head position, imply an unfortunate outcome to the stunt?!! 
Might the profile torso here demonstrate defeat? If so, the convention, even when included in 
scenes depicting the same kind of activity, can clearly function in different ways. It is therefore 
evident that its meaning is defined not only by a scene’s general context, but also a number of 
other subtle details. 


11 Although later in date and from the mainland, the unsuccessful leapers on the Vapheio cup are also positioned in 


profile and in a similarly catastrophic situation. 
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Finally, turning to the figures whose torsos are oriented frontally in scenes of bull leaping, it can 
consequently be argued that the convention serves to represent successful athletes, whose survival 
is guaranteed. Indeed, as shown on sealings CMS I16, no. 43 from Agia Triada (Fig. Ge), CMS 
II7, no. 35 and CMS 118, no. 221 from Kato Zakros (Figs. 6a—b), the figures are positioned be- 
hind the bull, rather than above its head or back. Positioning is key as it clearly shows that the 
most dangerous part of the stunt is over. While the figures are still in the air, they have success- 
fully completed the perilous leap and are landing to safety. The convention of the frontally de- 
picted torso can thus here be understood as demonstrative of accomplishment, in a similar way 
as it does in scenes including Couplings 1 and 2. 


The torso convention in scenes depicting parades 

Of the twenty-six male figures rendered on the Agia Triada Harvesters Vase (Fig. 7a.1—3), seven- 
teen are presented with a frontally depicted torso, five with a profile depicted torso (the sistrum 
player and the four men involved in the tripping incident), and four with a covered torso preclud- 
ing the observation of its exact orientation (the three singers and the leader) (for photographs see 
Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki 2005, 186-189). While the figures do not directly address each 
other, they participate in a collective event. The scene has been variously described as a religious 
procession, a processional dance, a military march, and an agricultural celebration (Forsdyke 
1954, 1-9; Warren 1969, 175-176; Hood 1978, 145; Blakolmer 2007, 204), but for the sake 
of analysis, it is here referred to as a parade — a term used to describe a number of figures advan- 
cing in a specific direction in a lively and usually celebratory way. Except for the small section re- 
served to the depiction of a tripping incident, the scene overall imparts an impression of 
cohesion. As in the case of the couplings discussed above, the frontally depicted torso can conse- 
quently also here be understood as an indication that the figures are accomplished practitioners 
who are beyond training or, as in the case of the frontally-depicted warriors or bull leapers, that 
they have successfully achieved or completed a physically demanding task. 

A close observation of the other figures involved in the scene suggests that the profile orien- 
tation of the torso also functions in two ways. First, the profile positioning of the figures involved 
in the tripping incident (Fig. 7al) serves to indicate failure. Owing to the context in which the in- 
cident is shown — in other words, a context in which training or instruction is not implied given 
the absence of Coupling 1 — and owing to the tripping figures’ identical outfit to that of the men 
with frontally oriented torsos, the use of the profile torso can be conceptually compared to its ap- 
pearance on the second register of the Boxers Rhyton, on aforementioned CMS 118, no. 228 and 
on CMS V Suppl. 3, no. 395 (Figs. 6f-h), where it shows failure related to poor judgement, in- 
competence or bad luck rather than to the figure’s trainee status. Moreover, the impact that the 
trip bears on the collective harmony is clearly accentuated as three figures are shown as disturbed 
by the falling man, thus emphasizing the importance of attention to each performed movement. 
Second, the profile torso of the sistrum player mainly serves to differentiate him from the parading 
men (Fig. 7a.2). While the musician is depicted in the foreground of the scene — possibly to allow 
for a clear rendition of the instrument — his torso’s orientation indicates that he is accompanying 
the men but is not one of them. His different clothing, lack of headdress, and stockier corpulence 
may also indicate that he belongs to a different age group. Owing to the straightness of his back, 
and in the absence of hunched shoulders, however, it is difficult to assess whether he is also of a 
different social status to the other figures involved in the parade.'” 

The covered torsos of the cloaked figure leading the parade (Fig. 7a.3) and of the three sing- 
ers (Fig. 7a.2) also serve to differentiate them from the twenty-one parading men and the sistrum 
player. The three singers’ position in the background, their different garb and hairstyle moreover 
suggest that they should be differentiated from the long-haired leading figure, who has also been 
described as the eldest in the scene (eg. Koehl 1986, 103). The covered torso, which appears in 


12 For a note on class difference in this scene see van Effenterre and van Effenterre 1999, 885. 
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Fig. 7a: 1-3 sections of the Harvesters Vase; b. CMS II6, no. 11; c. CMS ITZ no. 17; d. CMS ITZ no. 16; e. 
Wall painting, Xeste 3, Thera; f. Knossos rhyton P474; g. Wall painting, Xeste 3, Thera; h. Wall painting, Xeste 
3, Thera. Images not to scale. Sketches by the author. 


other scenes, such as the miniature wall painting (for photograph see Doumas 1992, 58, fig. 26) 
and the priestess figure (for photograph see Doumas 1992, 56, fig. 24) in the West House, the 
Chieftain Cup, and numerous glyptic representations, points to the figures’ different function — 
and possibly status — to figures with nude or partially nude torsos. Indeed, cloaks have been inter- 
preted as a sign of high rank (e.g. Nilsson 1968, 160; Marinatos 1993, 137; Blakolmer and Hein 
2018, 197). The covered torso, however, cannot be regarded as a marker of age, as both youths 
and older figures are clad with cloaks, gowns, hides or are hidden by shields. The covered torso of 
the men in the Harvester’s Vase can thus be regarded as a means of further differentiating the fig- 
ures in terms of their role in the parade, and possibly in terms of their social function and rank. 

Similar, but more condensed, representations of different groups of people gathered in par- 
ade also appear in glyptic, and the torso orientation and posture conventions play the same role as 
above. While CMS I16, no. 11 from Agia Triada, and CMS II7, no. 16 and CMS II7, no. 17 
from Kato Zakros (Figs. 7b—d) have also been considered as representing a ‘special procession’ 
(Blakolmer 2018), these scenes showing a frontally depicted figure accompanied by a cloaked fig- 
ure impart a similar impression of accomplishment and harmony to that conveyed by the figures 
on the Harvesters Vase. It is nevertheless likely that the nature of these parades differs from that 
shown on the vessel. 


The torso convention in scenes depicting processions 

While representations of processions flourish in the LM II period, a few depictions do neverthe- 
less appear in LM I iconography. Scenes of procession are here distinguished from parade on ac- 
count of the figures’ poised attitude. Typical of this activity is the profile orientation of the 
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figures’ torsos. As is shown in the painting of a cupbearer situated in the corridor of the apart- 
ment west of the lustral basin in Xeste 3 (Fig. 7e) (for photograph see Doumas 1992, 147, fig. 
111) and on a rhyton fragment from Knossos (Fig. 7f) (for photograph see Warren 1969, P474), 
the figures also maintain a slightly arched posture which, despite their handling of utilitarian 
paraphernalia, serves to clearly demarcate them from the hunched or slightly forwards-leaning fig- 
ures in scenes of service discussed earlier in this paper. In fact, the posture of the figures in pro- 
cession is reminiscent of that of some of the profile positioned figures in scenes of ‘formal 
exchange’ in which Coupling 1 occurs, which was associated with a form of respect-paying. Thus, 
might the bodily comportment of the Knossian and Theran cupbearers help characterise them as 
performing a higher function — or as being of a higher status — to figures engaged in service while 
nonetheless implying an attitude of deference to the non-depicted receiver(s) of their offerings? 

It is here important to make brief mention of the male figure with the hydria from Xeste 3 
(Fig. 7g) (for photograph see Doumas 1992, 146, fig. 110), placed on the wall perpendicular to 
the cupbearer, towards whom the latter and the two object-bearing youths arranged in Coupling 
1 appear to be advancing. His upper torso positioning is complex, and differs substantially to 
that of the other figures surrounding him. However, because his right shoulder shields his chest, 
he is here regarded as represented in profile. His hunched posture, moreover, is reminiscent of 
that of figures in service, and while it may serve to emphasize the weight of the hydria, it may 
also serve to differentiate him from the cupbearer. Might the torso convention indicate that the 
figure — who is older than all the boys surrounding him (Doumas 1992, 130; Chapin 2007, 
245-246) — performs a different function or possesses a different status to the latter?’? On the 
basis of the figures’ torso orientations, the three painted panels of the corridor can be considered 
as representing three separate narrative instances despite their overarching thematic unity. Indeed, 
the man with the hydria and the cupbearer are not arranged in one of the two identified cou- 
plings, and their two profile torsos may imply that they are not interacting. Moreover, the frontal 
torso of the youth with the cloth (Fig. 2b) ought to be considered as relevant to his interaction 
with the small boy towards whom he looks, rather than relating to the man with the hydria who 
is depicted as turned away from him. 

Albeit in fewer instances, LM I iconography also includes scenes of procession in which fig- 
ures are rendered with frontally depicted torsos. The women in the mural arrangement in the cor- 
ridor on the first floor of Xeste 3 consist of the best example (Fig. 7h) (for photographs and 
reconstructions see Doumas 1992, 168-170, figs. 131, 133; Vlachopoulos 2008, 501, figs. 
41.33, 41.34). Their attitude is less tense than that of the male figures in procession discussed 
above, and their torsos are slightly covered by a garment although their breasts are emphasized 
and both their shoulders are shown frontally. Owing to the figures’ developed breasts, their cloth- 
ing and their bunched hair which clearly point to their maturity (see Chapin 2012, 298; Vlacho- 
poulos 2008, 493), the frontal rendering of their torso here probably serves to designate their 
function or status, rather than to indicate that they have completed their training. It is nonethe- 
less likely that their standing position also serves to differentiate them from the seated woman fa- 
cing the monkey and the saffron bearer represented in the adjacent room (Fig. 2d) whose torso is 
depicted in the same way. It is consequently conceivable that the young lady with the necklace 
rendered in the lustral basin (for photograph see Doumas 1992, 136, fig. 100), whose torso is 
also positioned frontally is a younger version of the mature ladies. 

Overall, in scenes of procession, the orientation and the posture of the torso appear to prin- 
cipally define the type of activity — in this case, the form of object bearing — that the figures are 
engaged in. It serves to clearly demarcate these figures from those in service while nonetheless in- 
dicating that they are placed within a hierarchy, and not on the top rung. It is noticeable that no 
clear age or status differentiations appear among the figures participating in a given procession. It 
is additionally worth noting that, as in the case of the other service scenes discussed earlier, 


13, See also Rehak 1996, 47 and Morgan 2000, 935 for discussions on this figure’s inferior status. 
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although both female and male figures are engaged in procession, they are never depicted to- 
gether in the LM I renditions. 


The torso convention in scenes depicting jogging and running figures 

Figures positioned in a linear fashion, but engaged in a form of movement different to that 
shown in the scenes discussed above, can be seen as jogging or running. It is principally the open 
and slightly bent positioning of the men’s legs on four sealings from Kastelli Chania and Kato 
Zakros (Figs. 8a, b) (Table 3) which differentiate them from the parading figures on the Harvest- 
ers Vase. While more reminiscent of a sprint than a jog (see Lebessi et a/. 2004, 13), the position 
of the legs of the central figure on the Kato Syme gold ring (Fig. 8c) is also different to those of 
the men on the Harvesters Vase: the rear leg is raised high. Although these glyptic scenes — ex- 
cept for the Kato Syme ring — have been described as processions (see Wedde 2004, 167; Blakol- 
mer and Hein 2018, 196), and despite the fact that the figures’ torsos are depicted in profile, 
and are for the most part shown with a slightly arched posture, the figures’ arm gesture and the 
absence of carried vessels here places them in a different category of activity. 

In the light of the observations made so far in this paper, the torso orientation of the lead- 
ing figure on CMS V, Suppl. 1A, no. 133 (Fig. 8a) is surprising. If he is indeed guiding captives, 
why is he not depicted with a frontal torso, like the victorious warriors discussed earlier in this 
paper? It is conceivable that the profile orientation of the torso here serves to indicate a particu- 
lar function or activity, as it does for the male figures in procession. In the absence of any details 
suggesting a training context, it is also possible that the convention indicates that the figure is 
part of a hierarchy but does not belong to the upper rungs. A similar suggestion can be advanced 
for the figures on CMS II7, no. 13 and CMS II7, no. 14 (Fig. 8b) who wear hide skirts — a garb 
usually considered as associated with hierarchically elevated figures. Might the hunched posture 
of the figures on CMS II17, no. 15 (Fig. 8d) thus be interpreted as a marker of a slightly different 
type of jogging (see Lebessi et al. 2004, 13), or as a marker of a different social function and 
maybe even status as it does for the hunched man with a hydria from Xeste 3? Finally, the fron- 
tally oriented torso of the Kato Syme runner may indeed serve to point to a different type of 
sport, to his more elevated status, but it may also serve to show that he is a victorious athlete (Le- 
bessi et al. 2004, 15) like the frontally depicted bull leapers. 


The torso convention in scenes depicting ‘cultic events’ 

The last type of scene in which Coupling 1 occurs depicts figures engaged in a range of activities 
here gathered under the ‘cultic events’ umbrella. While usually considered as bearing religious 
and ritualistic connotations, the exact nature of the actions performed by the figures have been 
widely debated and have been varyingly described as dances, tree-pulling, baetyl-hugging, ecstatic 
performances or as the summoning of epiphanies (see eg. Nilsson 1951; Warren 1981, 1988; 
Marinatos 1993; German 1999; Rehak 2000; Cain 2001; Tully 2022). Some scenes in which 
these actions are rendered show groups of figures moving in a seemingly synchronous and choreo- 
graphed way while others show figures acting independently from each other. The very brief and 
superficial analysis presented below does not do justice to the richness and complexity of these 
scenes, yet it is conspicuous that they do also present similar adoptions of the torso conventions 
to the other scenes containing groups of figures discussed in this paper. 

Groups of female figures moving in an apparently choreographed way appear on a number 
of rings, seals and sealings (Table 3) (Figs. 8e, g, h) and in the Knossos Sacred Grove and Dance 
wall painting (Fig. 8f) (for photographs and reconstructions see Morgan ed. 2005, pl. 10). In 
most cases, the figures’ torsos are positioned frontally, but in the wall painting and on CMS 113, 
no. 51 from Isopata (Fig. 8e), some figures are shown in profile. The latter’s clothing is also 
slightly different to that of the frontally depicted women (Rehak 2000, 272-274). It is thus con- 
ceivable that, as in the case of other scenes which contain groups of figures, the convention 
serves to show a difference in role or status among the performers, alongside possibly represent- 
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Fig. 8a: CMS V, Suppl. 1A, no. 133; 6. CMS ITZ no. 14; c. Kato Syme ring; d. CMS ITZ no. 15; e. CMS 
113, no. 51; f- Wall painting, Knossos; g. CMS IT 6, no. 1; h. CMS IT 6, no. 13; i. CMS VI, no. 278; 7. CMS 
L, no. 219; k. CMS V, Suppl. 1B, no. 194. Images not to scale. Sketches by the author. 


ing different dance moves. Scenes representing groups of figures behaving in apparently autono- 
mous ways show the latter as more self-absorbed than the figures in the scenes discussed so far in 
this paper. The bodily comportment of the women and men engaged in these types of ‘cultic 
events’ do not suggest that they are attentive to the movements of the other figures depicted next 
to them. These scenes are for the most part reserved to glyptic (Table 3) — including CMS XI, 
no. 29 held in Berlin (Fig. 4g) and the Poros ring (Fig. 5f) examined above — but the Agia Tria- 
da Room 14 wall painting (for image see Morgan ed. 2005, pl. 2) can also be tentatively in- 
cluded here despite its fragmentary state. The majority of the figures are rendered with a 
frontally positioned torso, but those hanging from trees are rendered with a profile positioned tor- 
so (Figs. 8i-k). Similarly, to the above, the torso orientation may here also serve to differentiate 
the figures in terms of role in the event, in terms of function, but possibly also in terms of status. 


Overview: torso orientation and posture as a convention in scenes not showing direct interaction 

The analysis conducted above demonstrates that torso orientation and posture also clearly func- 
tion as a convention in scenes in which lone human figures with animals, or multiple figures who 
do not directly interact, are depicted. It therefore clearly allows for the ‘reading’ of composite 
scenes. The convention certainly serves to differentiate the figures from each other yet in signifi- 
cantly different ways to Coupling 1. In fact, except in bull leaping scenes, the convention princi- 
pally marks out the figures — or groups of figures — in terms of function rather than ability or 
degree of experience (except in the case of the tripping incident depicted on the Harvesters Vase). 
Indeed, all the examined figures are adults, or very close to adulthood, and the scenes depict the 
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Figures not engaged in direct interaction 


Activity 
Bull leaping 


Media 
Glyptic 


Vessels 


Sources 

CMS II7, no. 35 (Kato Zakros) 
CMS I18, no. 221 (Kato Zakros) 
CMS I16, no. 44 (Agia Triada) 
CMS II7, no. 34 (Kato Zakros) 
CMS I17, no. 36 (Kato Zakros) 
CMS I17, no. 37 (Kato Zakros) 
CMS I16, no. 43 (Agia Triada) 
CMS I16, no. 161 (Gournia) 

CMS I18, no. 228 (Knossos) 

CMS V, Suppl. 3, no. 395 (Akrotiri) 
Boxer Rhyton register 2 (Agia Triada) 


Gender/species 
Male-Bul 
Male-Bul 
Male-Bul 
Male-Bul 
Male-Bul 
Male-Bul 
Male-Bul 
Male-Bul 
Male-Bul 
Male-Bul 
Male-Bul 


Parading 


Procession 


Running and 


jogging 


Cultic events 


Glyptic 


CMS I16, no. 11 (Agia Triada) 
CMS 117, no. 16 (Kato Zakros) 
CMS II 7, no. 17 (Kato Zakros) 
CMS I17, no. 12 (Kato Zakros) 


Male-Male 
Female-Male 
Female-Male 
Male-Male 


Harvesters Vase (Agia Triada) 


Wall paintings 


Xeste 3, corridor west of lustral basin (Thera) 
Xeste 3, corridor on the first floor (Thera) 


Male 
Female-Female 


Vessels 


Wall paintings 


Glyptic 


Rhyton (Knossos) (Warren 1969, P474) 

CMS V, Suppl. 1A, no. 133 (Kastelli Chania) 

CMS 117, no. 13 (Kato Zakros) 

CMS II7, no. 14 (Kato Zakros) 

CMS 117, no. 15 (Kato Zakros) 

Kato Syme Ring (Lebessi et a/. 2004, table 1) 

Sacred Grove and Dance (Knossos) 

Room 14 (Agia Triada) 

CMS 113, no. 51 (Isopata) choreographed movement 
CMS 113, no. 17 (Knossos) choreographed movement 
CMS 118, no. 266 (Knossos) choreographed movement 
CMS II6, no. 13 (Agia Triada) choreographed movement 
CMS II6, no. 1 (Agia Triada) choreographed movement 
CMS 113, no. 236 (Gournia) choreographed movement 
CMS V, Suppl. 1A, no. 178 (Kastelli Chania) 

CMS VI, no. 278 (Chania) 

CMS II6, no. 4 (Agia Triada) 

CMS IJ3, no. 114 (Kalyvia) 

CMS II7, no. 10 (Kato Zakros) 

CMS V, Suppl. 1B, no. 194 (unprovenanced) 

CMS XI, no. 29 (unprov. Berlin ring) 


Male 
Male-Male 
Male-Male 
Male-Male 
Male-Male 
Female-Male 
Female-Female 
Female-Female 
Female-Female 
Female-Female 
Female-Female 
Female-Female 
Female-Female 
Female-Female 
Female 
Female 
Female 
Female-Male 
Male-Male 
Female-Male 


Female-Male 
Female-Male 


Archanes Ring (Sakellarakis and Sakellarakis 1997, fig. 722) 
Poros Ring (Dimopoulou and Rethemiotakis 2000, fig 4) 


Table 3. Instances of torso orientation and posture for figures not engaged in direct interaction. 


actual performance of an activity rather than training. The fluid synchronicity of the majority of 
the figures’ movements and actions suggests that the represented activities have been mastered 
through repetitive practice. Finally, it is significant that, except for some of the ‘cultic event’ re- 
presentations, these scenes present an emphasis on the group and collaboration and thus indir- 
ectly highlight the power of collective action. 


Neopalatial Iconographic Conventions and an Interest in Marking Social Differentia- 
tion 

The examination of the torso orientation and posture convention undertaken in this paper shows 
that many subtleties are involved in the rendering of the human body in LM I and LC I icono- 
graphy, and thus in the rendering of the activities that the figures engage in and of the relation- 
ships they maintain with each other. It appears that these subtleties were employed by the 
images’ producers to clearly mark out the existence of distinct groups of people and of hier- 
archies both among and within these groups. Moreover, except for combat scenes, the majority 
of the studied scenes — especially those depicting direct interaction between figures, but also 
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images such as the Harvesters Vase or the Knossos miniature wall paintings — also demonstrate a 
clear interest in showing peaceful coexistence and engagement, but also reciprocity and possibly 
dependence, between these different groups. Indeed, scenes (again, except for combat) in which 
Coupling 1 appears, and thus in which asymmetries are most pronounced, suggest that these 
groups need each other: youths must be educated, the hierarchically superior must be served and 
respected, and the hierarchically inferior must be guided. Depictions of groups with the same tor- 
so orientation and posture, which imply symmetry rather than asymmetry, however also celebrate 
the power of collaboration and reliance between co-participants in an activity, be they peers or 
on a different hierarchical standing. Thus, in showing, on the one hand, the existence of differ- 
ent groups, and on the other hand, their need for collaboration, the studied iconography creates 
an overall impression of equilibrium. As follows, the imagery evokes a set of values most clearly 
shown by the figures’ body language: a disposition to teaching and learning, an ability to com- 
mand and defer, and an ability to cooperate. 

Like the use of the torso convention, the demarcation of groups alongside the representa- 
tion of collaboration in LM I and LC I iconography is however not an iconographic trend exist- 
ing in a vacuum. Alongside possibly referring to a series of commonly known stories or ‘myths’, 
the imagery also indirectly betrays certain contemporary socio-political concerns. The images 
were produced during a period of significant societal change manifested through the construction 
of the second generation of palaces and by the further fragmentation of communities into a num- 
ber of differently advantaged groups, likely stratified into a hierarchy over which the upper tiers 
exercised extensive control. It has been argued that, in order to preserve this control while simul- 
taneously maintaining order, the upper tiers of the hierarchy propagandistically celebrated no- 
tions of a generally shared communal interest, collective identity and cohesion, despite the 
existence of increasingly marked differences within the population (see e.g. Letesson and Driessen 
2020; Driessen and Letesson 2023). Might the concurrent iconographic emphasis on legitimised 
social differentiation among groups, and even among individuals circulating within the higher 
spheres of society, as well as the depiction of interaction between different social groups have 
therefore been a part of this programme? 

Finally, the analysis presented in this paper has shown that while the torso’s orientation 
and comportment are subtle features, they are significant and consist of enlightening cues. The 
torso, a part of the body which is usually regarded as a backdrop against which hands are placed 
in a number of gestural formulas, is a visual trove of information allowing for the characterisa- 
tion of the depicted figures and of the type of relationship they maintain. In simultaneously func- 
tioning on different levels while maintaining an overarching meaning, the convention ultimately 
demonstrates how complex yet standardised LM I and LC I iconography is. 
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Neopalatial Soft-Stone Glyptic 


Diana Wolf 


Abstract This paper discusses three closely related iconographic groups of Neopalatial soft- 
stone seals, an object type often skirted for its technological and material simplicity. While 
hard-stone seals and metal signet-rings clearly belonged to the sphere of high-ranking social 
groups, the status conferred to the owners of soft-stone seals has remained rather obscure. 

The soft-stone seals discussed here depict female figures performing a selection of dis- 
crete gestures. Due to the high cultural specificity of bodily communicative practices, the 
gestures on these seals have been interpreted as adoration, part of a procession, or dance. 
They are here classified and re-evaluated based on evidence available from Neopalatial 
soft-stone glyptic and, on a second level, appearances on other image-bearing objects. Cor- 
responding gestures found in elite media such as signet-rings and frescoes suggest that these 
expressed ideologies of high-ranking social units. 

Combined with insights from the contexts in which the seals were found — commonly 
related to palatial and urban centers — this contribution aims at a more careful differentia- 
tion of the persisting basic assumption that these objects belonged to very low-ranking indi- 
viduals in Minoan society. Since the seals appear within the tenure of higher-ranking 
Neopalatial socio-political units, the selected gestures are analyzed as a possible device of a 
palatially instigated communication policy that reinforced social status and relations 
through the choreographed movement of the female body in the context of Minoan ritual. 


Introduction 
Seals are small, mobile artifacts manufactured in stone, bone, metal, artificial pastes, or glass, en- 
graved with motifs on one or several of their faces and which were worn usually by means of sus- 
pension or in the shape of rings (Anastasiadou 2021). Used as sphragistic instruments, tools for 
identification, jewelry, and, on a secondary level, as amulets and status symbols, they were an in- 
dispensable part of life in the Late Minoan Period (Krzyszkowska 2012, 739). These manifold 
functions made the seals potent carriers of messages that contributed to forming, maintaining, 
and changing social relations. 

Engraved using simpler techniques and easily abraded, seals cut in soft materials (Mohs 1- 
3/4) were less impressive in appearance than their hard-stone (Mohs 4+) and metal counterparts 
(Fig. 1; Krzyszkowska 2005, 16, 20, 124).' Nevertheless, this type of seal occupies a markedly 
prominent position in Late Minoan Crete, indicated by their large number, longevity of produc- 
tion, and wide diffusion over the island of Crete and to the Greek mainland (Pini 1995b, 189; 
Pini 2010, 325). Previous scholarship has often attributed the Late Minoan soft-stone seals to 
generally low-ranking social groups due to their less impressive features and common appearance 
all over the island (Younger 1983, 117-118; Pini 2010, 338). This paper aims to confront this 
basic assumption by offering an in-depth discussion of three closely related iconographic groups 
of Neopalatial (ca. 1650/40—1440/30 BCE; dates after Warren 2010, 393, fig. 3) soft-stone seals 
which depict female anthropomorphic figures performing a selection of discrete gestures. By con- 
sidering the social as well as the archaeological contexts of these seals and their imagery, it ad- 


1 For the materials used in Aegean glyptic, see Krzyszkowska 2005, 16, 20, 124; Miiller 2007. 
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Fig. 1: Comparison of a soft stone, a hard stone, and a metal seal: (a) CMS XI, no. 
256, serpentine; (6) CMS I, 279, carnelian; (c) CMS V Suppl. 1B, 113, gold, not to 
scale (© Antikensammlung, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz, 
photo: Johannes Kramer, Inv. No. FG 4; 6, c courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


vances the thesis that these particular seals were not products and possessions of low-ranking indi- 
viduals, but in fact expressed the ideology of high-ranking social units that aimed to reinforce sta- 
tus and transform social relations through bodily practices. 


Late Minoan Soft-stone Seals 

The large number of Late Minoan soft-stone seals known today (over 1500)? and their continu- 
ing appearance in excavations on Crete is at odds with the scientific appraisal of this ubiquitous 
material group, which has rarely been discussed discretely.* Soft-stone seals are typically hand-en- 
graved and made from local materials such as serpentine, chlorite, schist, and steatite. They ap- 
pear undistinguished compared to glyptic materials cut in elaborate techniques made of rarer and 
more valuable semi-precious stones or gold and other metals. Therefore, seals made from soft ma- 
terials were very often neglected in archaeological publications or generally considered to be mod- 
est objects owned by “common folk” (Younger 1983, 118). It should be noted that the totality 
of the Late Minoan glyptic material made from soft stones does not constitute a homogeneous ar- 
tifact group. In fact, the corpus of Late Minoan soft-stone seals is very heterogeneous as regards 
the quality of artisanship and range of designs. This indicates a more diverse social background 
of the engravers and owners of soft-stone seals than previously taken into account. 

To approach the sizeable corpus of soft-stone seals from a fresh perspective, it is necessary 
to divide it into smaller, meaningful units. The exact materials of the seals are difficult to define 
due to the different admixtures that Cretan soft stones are composed of (cf Becker 1976, 364; 
Grammatikakis et al. 2017, 317; Krzyszkowska 2005, 16), and the style which may vary consider- 
ably even within a phase. Therefore, these two parameters are not ideal for arranging the material 
into representative groups. Instead, iconographic clusters consisting of a core group, one or more 
groups displaying closely related imagery, and, finally, more loosely correlated specimens — or ca- 
nonical, variant, and marginal types, following the terminology of Michael Wedde (1999, 911- 
912; 2004, 155-157) — are more convenient points of departure. 

The topic of this conference — gestures, stance, and movement — has incited closer scrutiny 
of three interrelated clusters of Neopalatial soft-stone seals (Fig. 2). The female figures depicted 
on these perform a selection of gestures which have, due to the cultural specificity of corporal com- 
municative practices, in the past been variously explained as adoration, salute, part of a procession, 
or dance (German 1999; Krzyszkowska 2020, 259-260; Murphy 2015, 311-312; Niemeier 
1989, 167-169, 170-171, 183; Pini 2010, 332-336; Sakellarakis 1972). These interpretations 
rely on iconographical studies that usually cover different image-bearing artifacts and features and 


2 This includes seals with ornamental designs (ca. future pathways have been drafted by Pini (1995b, 
400) and representational motifs (>1100). 2010). Case studies for individual motif groups were pub- 
3 The main contributions to this material group are lished by Miiller (1995) and Pini (1995a, 2010). 
two articles by Younger (1983, 1986). A critique and 
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have resulted in an enhanced understanding of fe- 
male attire, ritual behavior, and the chronological 
development of these. However, the specific role of 
the soft-stone seals within Minoan society and their 
possible connection with the usually more elaborate, 
plausibly elite, media with related imagery remains 
enigmatic. This paper is therefore a first attempt at 
approaching the question of the social specificity of 
the seals by analyzing three aspects: 1. The material- 
ity of the seals and its ramifications for the engraved 
imagery; 2. The gestures and possible corporal prac- 
tices attested in the seal imagery; 3. Evidence from 
known archaeological contexts and comparisons to 
other visual media. 

Bronze Age images depicting corporal commu- 
nicative practices have most often been treated in 
top-down approaches, referencing modern concepts 
of dance, prayer, or adoration. While one difficulty 
in this lies in consolidating modern ontologies with 
prehistoric realities, another lies in the heuristic va- 
lue of identifying distinct activities from arrested 


images. As has been pointed out by Céline Murphy Fig. 2: Examples of Neopalatial seals with gestur- 


in the case of dance, these static images can only be img females; (a) CMS III, no. 351, single female 
figure performing a gesture next to a star-shaped 
whole, as a mere fragment, but not as a representa- element OMS une Gee Oth female Leer: 

ate . : carrying a quadruped, likely a caprid; (c) CMS 
tion” (Murphy 2015, 316). Following her line of ar- IIL, ne, B59. fpmale faure performing a gesture 
gument, it appears reasonable to question the  yexr ro a deer, not to scale (courtesy of the CMS 
epistemological value of a reconstruction or even re- Heidelberg). 


“read as an index for the dance, as a reference to a 


enactment of a sequence of movements with the aim 
of reproducing real-world corporal practices, such as a certain kind of dance, from glyptic images. 
Rather than tying together the gestures and stances represented on the seals into what may 
or may not have been a coherent and empirically observable sequence of movement practiced in 
the prehistoric Aegean, the material is here confronted in a bottom-up approach that focuses first 
on the object group of seals and theoretical implications connected with the material.* An in- 
depth consideration of the corpus of Late Minoan soft-stone seals depicting gesturing female fig- 
ures follows. This enables a broader perspective on the social specificities of the seals which will 


be the subject of the second half of this paper. 


The materiality of the seals and impacts on iconography 

Glyptic imagery is produced through subtraction, which could be achieved with hand-held tools 
like burins, points, and knives or more elaborate techniques involving fast-rotating tools operated 
on a spindle. As a rule, soft-stone seals were engraved with hand-held tools after the surface of 
the seal had been prepared through cutting, chafing, and smoothing (Anastasiadou 2011, 38-40; 
Evely 1993, 146-169). The small size of the seals, regularly under 2 cm in diameter, left little to 
no margin for committing errors on the carefully prepared image ground, which was convex in 
Late Minoan glyptic. This could have prompted a preliminary planning of the design prior to the 
execution of the intaglio or may have been achieved using a template, which in turn would have 
left less opportunity for creative impulses and contributed to a conservative nature of the craft. 


4 Acomprehensive bottom-up study of the ensemble under preparation by the author and scheduled to appear at 
of Late Minoan representational soft stone seals is currently the Presses Universitaires de Louvain, 2024. 
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The small size of the seals affords the miniaturization of representational elements. Human and 
animal figures are not designed to precisely reproduce naturally occurring forms in an anatomi- 
cally correct way but to emphasize idiosyncratic physical features while schematizing basic traits. 
Images rendered on seals are therefore characterized by reduction, compression, and abstraction 
of a (real or imagined) prototype motif. 

Despite the regularly appearing, near-exclusive scrutiny of seals based solely on their ima- 
gery for iconographic studies, which is reflected in publications by the abundant depiction of the 
drawings and lack of images of the objects or their impressions, the seal-stone — the object itself — 
has a great impact on its imagery and perception. The shape and edges of a seal dictate the 
boundaries and frame the engraved image. This acts as a window to the engraved design, or, in 
the words of Meyer Shapiro (1972-73, 11), “it is a finding and focussing device placed between 
the observer and the image”. This frame, moreover, may even impact the form of the image it en- 
closes. In Late Bronze Age glyptic, the geometric shape, most often a circle, either prompts a cen- 
tralization of the main object or its orientation along the frame of the seal face (Fig. 3). 

Centralized main motifs are predominant on Neopalatial seals that display human figures, 
among which females performing gestures form the largest group. Such centralized figures often 
appear isolated and deprived of context. Past studies have brought forth plausible arguments 
that these images are detached from an extended scene such as a procession, an animal sacrifice, 
or a dance which is reduced to a single, synoptic snapshot (Blakolmer 2010, 100-101, 108; Sa- 
kellarakis 1972; Wedde 1999, 917-918; 2004, 167, 180-182). Such seals can consequently be 
defined as representing condensed, focused, and framed depictions. These characteristics pro- 
vide ideal grounds for visualizing more complex existing ideas through abridged designs (cf 
Giinkel-Maschek 2020, 110-111). 


Seals with Gesturing Females 

In the following, three closely related, synchronic groups of seals will be discussed. They depict 
female human figures composed in recognizable stances and performing asymmetrical gestures. 
Different gesture groups can be identified on the seals which are classified based on the iconog- 
raphy of the gesture, on a first level, and the style of the engraving, on a second. 

The first iconographic group comprises seals that depict a single female figure, dressed in a 
long elaborate skirt and belt or girdle (Fig. 4). The body is shown either in profile, which appears 
to be the case most often, or frontally, which can only be identified with certainty in a few in- 
stances (eg. Fig. 2a: CMS Ill, no. 351). The figures are shown in an upright stance with the 
head inclined or raised, and arms raised or extended in gesture. Fillers in the shape of a sun- or 


Fig 3: Imagery fit to Late Minoan standard seal shapes: (a) cushion seal, CMS IIL, no. 370, orientation along 
frame; (b) amygdaloid seal, CMS V Suppl. 1A, no. 55, orientation along frame; (c—d) lentoid seals, CMS VIL, 
no. 144, orientation along frame, and CMS II3, no. 218, centralized orientation. All examples are cut in soft 
stones, not to scale (courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 
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Fig. 4: Examples of the first iconographic group, depicting single figures: CMS 113, no. 304; II, nos. 350, 352; 
XI, no. 347 (courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


Fig. 5: Examples of the first iconographic group, subgroup depicting pairs of figures: CMS IT 3, nos. 17%, 169; IX, 
no. 164; XII, no. 168 (courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


flower-like disc, schematic branches or plant elements occur on several seals, and in two cases, a 
water bird is depicted. Thirty-seven seals are in this group. They are stylistically diverse, but 
close style clusters can be made out. 

A subtype of group one comprises seals that display two female figures performing the 
same range of gestures (Fig. 5). The figures are arranged symmetrically and, in most cases, face 
the same direction. Fillers are rare, which is likely related to space limitations on the seal face. 
There are some variations of the details including a few examples with mixed genders and differ- 
ences in attire. Variants included, the sub-group comprises eighteen seals. 

The second iconographic group consists of seals depicting a female figure in elaborate attire 
carrying a quadruped over one shoulder (Fig. 6). The stance, habitus, and rear-arm gesture of 
these figures correspond mostly to those in the previous group, but the front arm is typically not 
represented or only indicated due to the overlapping quadruped, usually a caprid. Seventeen soft- 
stone seals display this arrangement. 

The third iconographic group shows again a female figure with a quadruped, but the ani- 
mal is not being carried. Instead, the female figure touches it with her hand on or near its head. 
This leads to some differentiation in gesture when compared to the previous seals, which is why 
the type is here treated as distinct from group 2. The quadruped is positioned vertically framing 
the circular edge of the seal with its back toward the human figure (Fig. 7a—c). Unlike the ani- 
mals carried over the shoulder, which appear to consist mostly or even entirely of caprids, there 
is a preference for deer and dogs here. In only one instance, a quadruped (goat) appears standing 
and facing the woman (Fig. 7d). This composition is otherwise unusual in Neopalatial soft-stone 
glyptic, but known from contemporary signet-rings (eg. CMS 116, no. 30; V Suppl. 1A, no. 
175), and possibly frescoes (Hiller 2001, 295), where the female figure is clearly seated and ap- 
pears to be feeding a goat. The motif with the standing female appears in soft-stone glyptic again 
much later and slightly more dominant, during LM HIA1-—2 (ca. 1390—1340/30, dates after 
Warren 2010, 393, fig. 3; eg. CMS VI, nos. 328, 331; V Suppl. 1B, no. 261). It has been con- 
vincingly argued that imagery of the female figure feeding a goat belongs to the iconographic cy- 
cle of the ‘potnia theron’ (Mistress of animals; see Hiller 2001, and indicated references), which 
is an exhaustive subject in its own right and has therefore been excluded from this study. 
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Fig. 6: Examples of the second iconographic group showing a female figure carrying a quadruped over one 
shoulder: CMS I 4, no. 111; V Suppl. 3, no. 38; VI, no. 322; XIL, no. 239 (courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


Fig. 7: (a-c) Examples of the third iconographic group showing a female figure with a quadruped: CMS XI, no. 
256; LIL, no. 359; HMS 2993; (d) Female figure touching/feeding a goat: CMS X, no. 160 (courtesy of the 
CMS Heidelberg). 


Style and provenance 

Minoan soft-stone glyptic comes in a great variety of styles, much more so than hard-stone glyp- 
tic. Nevertheless, it is possible to identify a rather large Neopalatial style group. This is character- 
ized by deep contour lines that partly delineate the bodies of animals or the clothing of human 
figures (Fig. 8). Arms and legs are often executed in a very linear manner, and details such as the 
rib cage of quadrupeds or patterns of textiles likewise. Ingo Pini and Walter Miiller first recog- 
nized these lines as distinctive for a group of LM I-II bulls and goats and termed the feature 
“Leistenstil” (Pini 1985, XLVII, XLIX; Miller 1995, 153-154). The idiosyncratic tool marks 
found on these bull and goat seals can also be recognized in the depictions of other animals, like 
deer and lions, as well as humans. 

Seals cut in the delineated style (“Leistenstil”) cluster heavily around the area of Knossos 
and close subordinate centers such as Tylissos and Archanes, but single instances can be found at 
sites throughout north and central Crete. Apart from this style, soft-stone seals in the Neopalatial 
period cannot easily be placed in distinct, larger style groups. A large amount of the seals 
discussed here belong to the delineated style, while some show variations of or complete depar- 
tures from the core style group. 

Interestingly, the Neopalatial seals featuring gesturing women, no matter which style, fol- 
low very similar distribution patterns as seals belonging to the delineated style. The overwhelm- 
ing majority come from Knossos, including find spots in the Unexplored Mansion (Catling 
1986-87, 53, fig. 92) and the House of the Frescoes (CMS I13, no. 17; I14, no. 112) as well as 
the Royal Road North (Krzyszkowska 2012, 743, n. 30). Unfortunately, most individual con- 
texts have not been well-documented (cf Platon and Pini 1984, 147, 269 for Tylissos and Gour- 
nia) or (yet) published (eg. two to three possible seals from the Stratigraphical Museum 
excavations mentioned by Warren 1982-83, 63, 69). The picture is further obscured by stray 
finds (e.g. from the Unexplored Mansion; Mylonas 1987, 138) and disturbed contexts. We are 
merely informed of the seals having been found in large-scale urban houses at Knossos, Tylissos 
(CMS II13, no. 124), Gournia (CMS II 3, no. 236), Malia Quartier E (CMS 114, no. 165), and 
the villa of Agia Triada (CMS II3, no. 117). A seal from Archanes was found at Tourkogeitonia, 
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Fig. 8: Examples of sofi-stone seals engraved in the delineated style (“Leistenstil”). The modern impressions reveal 
the characteristic deep contour lines and linear details such as the ribs and nuchal folds on the bull (a), the dap- 
ples on the deer (b), as well as the folds or patterns on human attire (c—d). Large, rounded eyes and linear arms 
and legs are further traits of the delineated style. CMS I 4, no. 199; XI, no. 246; III, no. 351; VI, no. 286 
(courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


Area 17, which the excavators identify as a sanctuary (Sakellarakis and Sapouna-Sakellaraki 1997, 
696). One seal was recovered from tomb B at Poros-Katsambas (Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki 
2004, 368, 373, fig. 31:20). Neopalatial seals from dated contexts are in general very rare, 
which is partly due to the lack of undisturbed or closely dated grave contexts and an overall scar- 
city of grave goods in this period, as well as a scarcity of sealed LM IA deposits (Driessen and 
Macdonald 1997, 13; Krzyszkowska 2005, 120). Hopefully, forthcoming excavation reports and 
publications will shed more light on the contexts of newly found seals. Until then, we can only 
refer to general observations, such as the predominance of settlement contexts associated with 
upper-tier urban buildings that are connected with higher-ranking social units. 


The gestures: definitions and groups 

What differentiates gestures on the seals of all these groups most significantly is the positioning 
of the arms, which also affects the posture of the figures. In this study, four general types of arm 
positioning are defined: introversion, extroversion, intensification, and extension (Fig. 9). The 
first two apply to the front/dominant arm, while the latter characterize the rear arm. The front 
arm is here considered dominant because it transfers communicative or emotive meaning from 
the body outwards. When raised, it communicates in conjunction with the head. Depending on 
its positioning, it invites an upright or inclined posture of the head and neck. When raised close 
to or even touching the forehead, the head is usually inclined toward the hand, leading to a pos- 
ture of introversion. When the arm is held nearly vertically upright or at an obtuse angle, the 
head is usually rendered in a more upright posture, sometimes even slightly looking up. An open 
space is clearly visible on the seal face between the head and lower arm. This is classified as a pos- 
ture of extroversion. 

In discussions of female gestures on seals, the rear arm has been mostly disregarded as it 
was not considered to impact the meaning of the gesture (Wedde 1999, 913), which resulted in 
an over-emphasis of the dominant front arm. It could be argued, however, that in the case of the 
gesture compounds depicted in glyptic, the rear arm is likewise significant as it is never displayed 
in a position of rest and has a distinct effect on the body posture. Stretched out behind or to the 
side of the body, the rear arm affords conscious muscle tension. This tension affects the posture 
of the body, leading to a very straight or even hollow back. This is especially the case when the 
arm is, beginning from the shoulder, extended behind the back and curved down toward the 
hips. This leads to an intensification of muscle tension and can result in a curvature of the spine, 
bringing about an exaggerated, artificial posture. The second characteristic positioning of the rear 
arm is that of extension, whereby it reaches out back- and downwards, sometimes with a slight 
upward proclivity of the lower arm. This results in a posture where the upper body occupies addi- 
tional space beyond its usual boundaries in positions of rest. 

These characteristic arrangements of the front and rear arms can be combined in different 
ways. For example, depictions of females uniting introversion and extension are not unusual, as 
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Introversion Extroversion 


Fig. 9: Arm positioning types encountered on Neopalatial soft-stone seals. Top: front- 
arm positions of introversion and extroversion. Bottom: rear-arm positions of intensifi- 
cation and extension. Modern impressions of seals CMS ILI, nos. 351, 352; 14, no. 
125; III, no. 359 (line art by author; impressions courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


exemplified by a seal from the Giamalakis collection (Fig. 8c). The importance of respecting both 
arms in the study of gestures on seals becomes clear in the apparent dichotomy of an introversion 
of the upper and front part of the body and simultaneous extension of the rear and lower part of 
the body. On a communicative level, the expansive gesture of the rear arm and the withdrawal of 
the front arm create a paradox between the physical outreach of the less communicative part of 
the body, since the figure is facing away in the other direction, and a simultaneous barring of the 
emotive transmissive potential of the outward-facing part of the body. It may be possible to re- 
solve this paradox by hypothesizing that the resulting artificial postures were not held for a long 
time but formed part of a compound of movements that have been arrested in time and space on 
the seal face. 

In the following, I would like to discuss what could be considered as gesture groups, rather 
than a typology, since the gestures on the seals appear to follow somewhat loose compositional 
rules rather than canonical instances. 

A possible compound of movements could be recognized in the case of Gesture Group A. 
It is characterized by an upraised front arm and a rear arm extended backward (Fig. 10). Both an 
extroversion and introversion of the front upper body and an extension or intensification of the 
lower rear body occur. Examples in this group are generally iconographically coherent, although 
the engraving style may vary. Compositions can include a single figure or a pair of figures. Head, 
torso, and arms appearing at different degrees of inclination possibly indicate that we are not see- 
ing a stance that was held, but one that was part of choreographed movement. Gesture Group B 
could be connected to such a compound of gesture and movement (Fig. 11). Here, the front arm 
is mostly extroverted or only very gradually introverted while the rear arm is held back at an an- 
gle. The upper body can be upright or inclined toward the front arm. Seals in this group are few, 
which may indicate that the gesture may not have been understood in its isolated, frozen manner, 
but rather as part of a sequence of movement, perhaps in conjunction with Group A gestures. 

Gesture Group C, on the other hand, clearly belongs to a different compound of human 
gesture (Fig. 12). It appears solely in combination with quadrupeds that are either carried or in- 
teracted with by the female figure whose rear arm is bent at an acute angle toward her chest or 
torso, and whose front arm is either hidden, covered by the quadruped that is being carried, or 
bent and extended, palm outward, toward the animal. Overall, the quality and style of the engray- 
ings appear to differ more strongly than in the other iconographic groups. It is not always possi- 
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Extension & Introversion 


Fig. 10: Gesture Group A: Front arm raised toward 
the head, rear arm held back- and downward; variant 
a: intensification of hind arm, extroversion of front 
arm; variant b: extension of hind arm, introversion of 
front arm. CMS III, nos. 352, 350; 113, no. 17; XI, 
no. 282 (line art by author; impressions courtesy of 
the CMS Heidelberg). 


Intensification & (gradual) introversion 


Fig. 11: Gesture Group B: Front arm bent up, rear 
arm bent down at a nearly 90° angle; variant a: ex- 
tension of hind arm, extroversion of front arm; var- 
iant b: intensification of hind arm; gradual 
introversion of front arm. CMS XII, no. D12; 113, 
no. 304; VIII, no. 128; I[3, no. 171 (line art by 
author; impressions courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


Fig. 12: Gesture Group C: Front arm bent up and forward or hid- 
den behind quadruped, rear arm bent at an acute angle toward the 
torso. CMS XI, no. 256; V Suppl. 3, no. 38; 113, no. 213 (line 
art by author; impressions courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


c 


Fig. 13: Gesture Group D: Both arms raised, usually bent at the elbows. Posture 
of extroversion with an upward orientation: (a—b) Gesturing females group: 
CMS IX, no. 164; IV, no. D55; (c) Potnia Theron: CMS I/3, no. 327 (line 
art by author; impressions courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


ble to identify the quadruped, but we can differentiate goats and rams (e.g. CMS VI, no. 322; 
V Suppl. 3, no. 38). Dogs are also shown, but are not carried over the shoulder (CMS XI, no. 


256; HMS 2993, cf Thomas 1995, 242, fig. 2). 


Gesture Group D is different from the aforementioned in that both arms are extended up- 
ward. The females’ bodies are thus extroverted in an upward direction. There is only sketchy evi- 


dence for this gesture from Neopalatial soft-stone seals with female figures (Fig. 13). Most 
commonly, it is associated with depictions of the ‘potnia theron’ (Mistress of Animals) (Fig. 13c). 
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Comparisons to other media 

The iconography of female figures performing gestures is a typical feature of Neopalatial soft- 
stone glyptic, but not unique to this medium. An individual female appears on the side of an 
amethyst scaraboid seal from Aidonia (Fig. 14a; CMS V Suppl. 3, no. 245b), and another on a 
carnelian amygdaloid from Vapheio (CMS I, no. 226), albeit in an unusual dress and holding 
stick-like elements in her hands. Pairs of females occur on two further pieces, a carnelian lentoid 
from Modi (Fig. 14b; CMS V Suppl. 3, no. 80) and a second one without provenance (Krzysz- 
kowska 2020). The motif of a female carrying a quadruped appears on a hematite seal from Epi- 
dauros (CMS V Suppl. 1A, no. 369), and on three hard-stone seals from Vapheio made of 
chalcedony, carnelian, and agate (Fig. 14c—d; CMS I, nos. 220-222), with the chalcedony speci- 
men depicting two females of which the front one carries a goat. Finally, the motif is represented 
on another carnelian lentoid reportedly from Ilia (CMS XI, no. 27). Intriguingly, all instances of 
hard-stone seals with a secure or reported provenance come from the mainland and were, there- 
fore, most likely consumed by Mainland individuals. 

Metal, usually gold, signet-rings also regularly display females performing the gestures ob- 
served on the soft-stone seals (Fig. 15). Examples are a gold signet-ring from Mycenae (CMS I, 
no. 86), the figures to the right on another specimen from the Griffin Warrior tomb at Pylos 
(Stocker and Davis 2016, 640-643, fig. 10), and the females impressed by a signet on a string- 
end nodule from Agia Triada (CMS II6, no. 13).° A lead bezel from Malia configures three ges- 
turing female figures performing Gesture A (CMS V Suppl. 1A, no. 58). Due to their larger size 
and finer intaglios, signet-ring images contain more information, such as anatomical and decora- 
tive details. Often, the gesture is performed in the context of architectural elements, repeatedly a 
built rectangular structure such as a shrine, an altar, or possible building facades as can be seen 
on an impression made by a metal signet-ring at Pylos (CMS I, no. 313) and on a mold for metal 
signet-rings which was found at Eleusis (CMS V, no. 422b). In general, this action seems to take 
place outdoors, as indicated by the frequent representation of trees or other plants. 

What can we learn from these hard-stone and metal seal examples? First, it is important to 
understand the connection between Neopalatial Minoan soft-stone glyptic, hard-stone seals found 
exclusively on the mainland, and signet-rings found predominantly on the mainland and in later 
contexts up to LH IIIC. The hard-stone seals, for once, appear to be an instance of a Cretan pro- 
duct adapted to mainland needs, 7.e images from the Minoan world were cut in the preferred ma- 
terials of mainland glyptic, which had a strong predilection for hard-stone seals and no obvious 
interest in seals made out of soft stones (Krzyszkowska 2005, 236). This consumption pattern 
makes it difficult to draw conclusions regarding the Minoan soft-stone seals and their potential 
role in society since we are dealing with a possibly different artisanal background, different materi- 
al properties, and lastly a distinct, mainland society that was using the seals. For instance, it may 
be tempting to regard the chalcedony lentoid from Vapheio (CMS I, no. 220) as providing addi- 
tional information on the images of females carrying a quadruped over their shoulders as being 
part of a sacrificial procession (Sakellarakis 1972, 251). This presupposes that the mainland hard- 
stone seals drew directly from an unknown Minoan prototype. However, it appears more plausible 
that the mainland seals did not attempt at making exact copies of existing Minoan motifs, but 
rather selectively picked out elements from the existing pictorial repertoire and combined or re- 
worked them to suit Mainland tastes. It could be suggested, for instance, that the chalcedony len- 
toid from Vapheio does not represent a procession in the context of animal sacrifice, but, possibly, 
rather combines the motif of a woman carrying a quadruped with that of two gesticulating female 
figures (e.g. as seen on Figs. 5-6). Such a re-combination of existing Minoan motifs can also be 
gleaned from the elaborate gold signet-ring from the Griffin Warrior tomb at Pylos (Stocker and 


5 Further examples can be gleaned from a lead bezel and a seal impression on a string nodule from Pylos (CMS I, 
from Malia (CMS V Suppl. 1A, no. 58), a steatite mold for no. 313). 
metal signet-rings recovered at Eleusis (CMS V, no. 422b), 
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Fig. 14: Hard-stone seal examples: (a) amethyst scaraboid seal from Aidonia; (6) carnelian lentoid from Modi; 
(c) chalcedony lentoid from Vapheio; (d) carnelian lentoid from Vapheio. CMS V Suppl. 3, nos. 2456, 80; 
L, nos. 220, 221 (courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


Fig. 15: Metal signet-rings and related objects: (a) gold signet-ring from Mycenae; (6) seal impression on a string 
nodule from Pylos; (c) lead bezel from Malia; (d) steatite mold for metal signet-rings from Eleusis. CMS I, nos. 


86, 313; V Suppl. 1A, no. 58; V, no. 4226 (courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


Davis 2016, 640-643, fig. 10) that combines several motifs known individually from Minoan 
glyptic,° but that do not appear together in such an arrangement elsewhere. 

It is worth noting two examples of possible Cretan prototypes for the motif of the gestur- 
ing female(s) (Fig. 16a—b). A metal, likely gold, signet-ring was used to stamp a small number of 
string nodules at the Neopalatial villa of Agia Triada (CMS II6, no. 13). A packet nodule from 
the same site (CMS I16, no. 25) preserves part of a metal ring impression showing a single wo- 
man performing gesture A. There is a rather coherent group of soft-stone seals featuring pairs of 
gesturing women (i.a. CMS 113, no. 236; VI, nos. 287-288; XI, no. 282; XII, no. 168) and it 
has been suggested, among others, by Fritz Blakolmer (2010, 2018) and Olga Krzyszkowska 


6 For the heraldic trio of women on the right (impres- no. 163. The wave pattern in the lower part can be seen on 
sion) cf. CMS 113, no. 218; for the gesturing pair on the a metal ring impression on a string nodule from Knossos: 
left, cf. CMS XII, no. 168. For the built structure (altar?) CMS 118, no. 264. 
with a tree in the context of a gesturing female, cf’ CMS IX, 
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Fig. 16: (a—b) Clay sealings impressed by metal signet-rings from the site of Agia 
Triada showing a pair and a single gesturing female figure, respectively; (c—f) 
Modern impressions of soft-stone seals iconographically closely related to the signet- 
rings. CMS II6, nos. 13, 25; I[3, no. 236; VI, nos. 28% 288; XII, no. 168 
(courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


(2012, 745; 2020, 260) that these copied the motif from more elaborate media, such as gold 
rings or possibly unpreserved larger-scale media. 

The Sacred Grove and Dance Fresco from Knossos (Fig. 17) is a tempting point of depar- 
ture when relating the images on the seals with larger-scale media. The fragments of the fresco do 
not preserve the full gestures of the so-called dancers. Moreover, the preserved gestures differ 
somewhat from those seen on the soft-stone seals, although they can also be found in glyptic, espe- 
cially in the case of gold signet-rings. Nevertheless, the fresco informs us of larger-scale public 
events in which women wearing a range of elaborate dresses — which are also in evidence in the 
soft-stone glyptic — perform gestures in front of a crowd. If we hypothesize that there is a mean- 
ingful link of contiguity between what we see on the seals and on the Sacred Grove and Dance 
Fresco, could the images on the seals represent snapshots of a larger-scale social performance? 

There are several pieces of evidence for this. The array of gestures on the fresco, as well as 
the range and variation of those on the seals, as argued, perhaps exemplify gestures that were not 
held. Instead, they could have been performed through continuous movement that may be char- 
acterized as a ‘dance’, at least from a modern perspective. Others, especially when quadrupeds are 
involved in the gesture, are more ambiguous, but plausibly related to sacrificial offerings. 

The art historian Ernst Gombrich (1966, 395) pointed out the difficulties in gaining infor- 
mation on gestures through art as a primary source: since movement is necessarily frozen in (gra- 
phic) art, the range of gestures that can be depicted is restricted, which causes ambiguity. 
Gombrich identifies a “manipulation of a vocabulary” (Gombrich 1966, 395), that occurs in the 
process of transforming observable gestures from the empirical world into art. A conceivable strat- 
egy for representing the flow and range of performed gestures would therefore be to feature idio- 
syncratic positions of the arms without necessarily canonizing these. The variation in arm 
position that we encounter on the seals would then be a result of the flow and movement of a 
performed gesture. 


On the Social Role of the Seals with Gesturing Female Figures 


Late Minoan soft-stone seals, conventionally referred to as the “Cretan Popular Group”, have 
commonly been regarded as objects which were not engraved with much care and are found in 
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Fig. 17: ‘Sacred Grove and Dance Fresco’ from Knossos (Evans 1930, pl. XVIII, Universitétsbibliothek Heidel- 
berg / https:/Idigi.ub.uni-heidelberg.de/diglit/evans 1930/0100). 


generally modest contexts, indicating that they would have belonged to members of low-ranking 
social units (Younger 1983, 118, 123). However, ongoing research suggests that it is necessary 
to differentiate between different typological groups of Late Minoan soft-stone seals, of which 
the Neopalatial group of seals discussed here is a case in point. Several factors speak for a higher 
social status of the users and owners of these objects: 

1. The (known) find spots of the soft-stone seals examined here are concentrated heavily 
around elite centers, most importantly the palace of Knossos and its upper-tier buildings, but 
also the villa of Agia Triada, the palatial building at Archanes, and wealthy urban houses at Tylis- 
sos and Gournia. It therefore appears that the users or owners of these seals stood in direct or in- 
direct contact with the core of political, religious, and administrative authority that operated at 
these significant power hubs. 

2. The female figures on the seals wear elaborate dresses, variants of the Minoan flounced 
skirt and plissé skirt (Stephani 2013, 86-96). Some also display an unwieldy, long and pointed 
headgear that appears to be connected to ritual actions such as processions and that we know 
from prestige media such as gold signet-rings (Blakolmer 2018, 32). The iconography featured 
on these soft-stone seals evidently belongs to the world of high-ranking social units. Whoever 
was using this imagery would have certainly been allowed to do so, but was permission granted 
explicitly or was it an implicit privilege? 

3. Seals were worn on the body, and this can be seen clearly from wear traces on the soft- 
stone seals such as worn-out and chipped string holes created by the continuous rub and strain 
of the string against the perforation (Fig. 18). These objects were intimately connected to the 
body and mind of the wearer. How does this potentially stimulate connections between indivi- 
duals who owned seals with the same imagery? Unlike other soft-stone seals, those featuring the 
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gesturing female figures were seldomly used to create impressions in clay for administrative pur- 
poses.’ Their prime function, therefore, appears to have been other than sphragistic. The corpor- 
al action of the females depicted on the seals as well as their correspondence with bodily actions 
in the empirical world could be seen both as a reflection of the social group’s ideological founda- 
tions and as a medium for developing and promoting these (Hoenes del Pinal 2011, 604). 

4. The group of seals engraved in the delineated style (Fig. 8), which comprises specimens 
that are stylistically very close to each other, incorporates a range of motifs such as the females 
discussed above, single quadrupeds, griffins, and animal attack scenes. The style potentially insti- 
gated a connection between seal owners that went beyond imagery. It was probably related to a 
larger social group that may have been active at different locales, but usually in connection with 
sites that played significant political, administrative, and religious roles. Leaving aside the main- 
land seals cut in semi-precious stones, which were most likely inspired by the Minoan soft-stone 
seals, it is noteworthy that the isolated motifs discussed here occur predominantly (in the case of 
the single or pairs of gesturing women), even exclusively (in the case of the women carrying a 
quadruped), on Neopalatial soft-stone seals. Specific kinds of motifs can be found on specific 
types of object groups as, for example, so-called epiphany scenes are common on gold signet- 
rings, or resting bovines on hard-stone seals (Niemeier 1989, 169-170; Pini 2000, 251). Accord- 
ingly, the Neopalatial soft-stone seals with gesturing females clearly follow a culturally specific 
convention that dictated the material for this kind of seal motif (cf Giinkel-Maschek 2020, 113). 
The synchronic creation and distribution of seals of a closely related motif group, many in a co- 
herent style, and the use of a distinct material type at different sites point toward a more orga- 
nized and controlled production mode than would be expected of single objects created and used 
by very low-ranking and mutually un-connected individuals. 


Conclusion 

Approaching the question of the function of the seals is perhaps best done by considering their 
iconography one final time. What do the seals represent? On a primary, formal level, the seals 
display female human figures clad in elaborate garments and shown in a state of bodily action. 
This state is evoked by the different observable modes of arm positioning and head posture. 
The figures appear alone, in pairs of two, or alone in association with a quadruped. On a sec- 
ondary, perceptive, level, the state of bodily action is identified as a performance of gesture 
that involves different somatic expressions, here referred to as introversion and extroversion of 
the front arm and intensification or extension performed by the rear arm. On a tertiary, inter- 
pretive, level, the gestures performed by the figures are construed as belonging to a sequence of 
movement that is indicated by the observed variety in arm positioning and is suggested to mani- 
fest different states of gestural motion. Moreover, the attire of the female figures consisting of 
patterned textiles and elaborate designs implies access to a certain wealth economy that would 
have been reserved for representatives of high- 
er-ranking social groups. These three levels of 
observation may now be taken to develop a 
hypothesis that considers the possible social 
role of the seals in Late Minoan Crete. 


Fig. 18: Signs of wear: string hole abrasion and chip- 
ping caused by the rubbing of the cord used to wear the 
seal on the body. CMS XI, no. 256 (© Antikensamm- 
lung, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin — Preussischer Kul- 
turbesitz, photo: Johannes Kramer, Inv. No. FG 4). 


7 One exception is the impression of a soft-stone seal at Kato Zakros, found among the sealings in House A 
showing a female figure bearing a quadruped over her (CMS II7, no. 23). 
shoulder that was used to impress four string-end nodules 
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I suggest that these seals display scenes of ordered social action, which is choreographed and 
staged, institutionalized, and repeated (Moore and Myerhoff 1977, 7-8). This social action 
served to constitute and express the identity of a group or community through a stylization of 
the body (Butler 1988, 520; Turner 1988, 81). The elaborately dressed female body was em- 
ployed as a vehicle of communication, a reflection and simultaneous cultivation of the ideological 
foundation of the social group that regimented and monitored select bodily communicative prac- 
tices (Hoenes del Pinal 2011, 598; Moore and Myerhoff 1977, 3-5). This could serve, in the 
case of a (semi-) public performance, as a means of internal consolidation among a group of 
peers as well as a mode of external differentiation from other social groups or parts of the commu- 
nity who may not have had access, or only restricted access, to the elite world. 

The soft-stone seals depicting female figures performing gestures may, in fact, have been 
tokens distributed among an intermediate social unit. This could have ranged between higher- 
ranking elites who would have possessed and used seals of more valuable and vibrant materials, 
such as semi-precious stones or gold, and individuals from the lower rungs of the social ladder, 
such as agricultural and horticultural workforces. Conceivably, the seals were given to or carried 
by individuals in service of higher-ranking social entities. This could have contributed, to a cer- 
tain extent, to giving members of this intermediate social group a sense of inclusion in the world 
of the elites, a sense of privilege, intended at securing their loyalty. 

If we accept that seal imagery was intentionally created to communicate more comprehen- 
sive meanings and ideas — while taking a step back from identifying these — it quickly becomes 
evident why human gesture, stance, and movement accommodate this objective. Codified bodily 
comportment expressed through these three categories serves to generate socially distinct mean- 
ing (Butler 1988, 519-520). Gestures, stance, and movement express discrete behavioral norms 
and patterns. The visual perception of these, even when movement is frozen in the image, may re- 
quire such behavioral norms and patterns of the knowledgeable observer. 

As modern viewers, we are confronted with the analytical gap that lies between material ar- 
tifacts and past social structures. Carl Knappett (2002, 168) succinctly pointed out that “materi- 
al culture and social structures [...] are mediated by activities”. Moreover, meaning has been 
recognized to emerge from a compound of gesture — target — and response (Wedde 1999, 913). 
Since the seal depictions discussed here lack a target and, consequentially, the target’s response to 
a given gesture, we are in want of context, including the sequence of movement in which a ges- 
ture was integrated, its target, and the target’s reaction. Nevertheless, for the Minoan observer 
who was able to re-contextualize the isolated gesture on a seal face, the image, and by extension 
the seal, could function as a medium that transferred ideas, identity, or ideology and that could 
thus potentially instigate desired modes of behavior or action. 
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Abstract The excavation of the Early and Middle Minoan necropolis of Petras in east- 
ern Crete continues to reveal new and interesting information about the people who were 
buried there before the foundation of the palace at the same site. In 2018, an EM IIA 
primary female burial was excavated in a lower level beneath House Tomb 2, founded in 
Middle Minoan IB. The woman wore a necklace of various types of jewels including a 
very small cast gold pendant. The iconography of the piece depicts two male bearded fig- 
ures in an embrace with specific hand and arm gestures as they kneel and face each other. 
The imagery of the figures, which measure only 1.75 cm in height and show a level of nat- 
uralism not normally seen at this time, is quite unique for Early Minoan Crete and for 
the Aegean region during the Early Bronze Age. The kneeling embrace of two men is an 
enigmatic motif among the cultures around the eastern Mediterranean during the Early 
and Middle Bronze Age. Nevertheless, iconographic features and metallurgical technology 
among other indicators point farther afield to Uruk or the Sumerian region of Mesopota- 
mia as the origin of the gold pendant. The meaning of the pendant is explored, and it 
sheds light on the customs and beliefs of an elite or noble woman from Petras before the 
palace was built. 


Introduction to Petras 

The excavation of the Early and Middle Minoan necropolis of Petras in eastern Crete has shown 
that the people who used the sacred precinct had knowledge of novel metallurgical techniques, 
which, in turn, have revolutionized our understanding of the culture and burial practices on the 
island before the foundation of the palaces (Brogan and Giumlia-Mair 2017; Giumlia-Mair et al. 
2017, 2020, 2021; Giumlia-Mair, Betancourt, and Ferrence 2018). The necropolis is one part of 
a complex multi-phased site of three settlements — Final Neolithic and EM IA, EM IIA to 
LM IB, and LM HI A-HIC — a palace (which housed a hieroglyphic archive), and a cemetery of 
the 12" to 13" centuries AD (Papadatos 2007; Rupp 2017; Tsipopoulou and Hallager 2010; 
Tsipopoulou 2016, 2021; Tsipopoulou, ed., 2012; Rupp and Tsipopoulou, forthcoming). The ne- 
cropolis, which dates to EM IB to MM IIB, contains many different structures: twenty-seven 
house tombs, eleven burial structures, twenty-five non-burial architectural features, and a burial 
rock shelter. They represent seven phases of stratigraphy (for a series of preliminary reports about 
the necropolis, see Tsipopoulou, ed., 2017; see also Tsipopoulou and Rupp 2019). 

The necropolis was unlooted, and the modern methods of excavation allowed for the collec- 
tion of practically 100 % of the material culture in burial contexts: the water-sieving programme 
has retrieved a vast assemblage of metal burial objects, including the tiniest beads down to the 
size of one millimetre in diameter (Giumlia-Mair et al. 2017, 2020). This unprecedented level of 
recovery has expanded our knowledge of Cretan society before the palaces and during the Proto- 
palatial period. The number of Bronze Age silver objects on the island has greatly increased due 
to the excavation of this one necropolis since Antonis Vasilakis updated his work on the subject 
(Vasilakis 2008; Brogan and Giumlia-Mair 2017; Giumlia-Mair et al. 2017, 2020). One of the 
silver items, a signet-ring from House Tomb 9 dating to MM II made of a special polymetallic al- 
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loy, depicts an eight-pointed star and a Minoan hieroglyphic sign, and it demonstrates a strong 
connection with the ancient Near East (Ferrence, Betancourt, and Muhly 2020). Now we pre- 
sent another unique and very early metal piece of jewellery that was discovered in a stratified 
Early Bronze Age context. 

A primary female burial (PTSK18-1407) was excavated in 2017 and 2018 in a lower level 
under House Tomb 2, founded in MM IB. A roughly rectangular pit, Burial Structure 25, had 
been dug into the colluvium of a ravine during the EM IIA period (during the early to middle 
part of the 3“ millennium BC). A young adult female was laid in a cist-like pit with a bench 
and small offering pit (for more details about the context, see Rupp and Tsipopoulou, forthcom- 
ing; see also Tsipopoulou and Rupp 2019). The body was laid on the back in a semi-extended po- 
sition with the legs folded. Her right forearm and hand were placed on the chest, and her left 
arm extended down her side. The skeletal remains of the woman were articulated (Tsipopoulou 
and Rupp 2019, 82; Dierckx, forthcoming, fig. 8; Rupp and Tsipopoulou, forthcoming, fig. 3. 
A). She was buried with items placed in the offering pit next to her: an EM IIA collar-neck 
spouted jar (PTSK17-1862+1922) with a shallow bowl (PTSK17-1877) as a lid and containing 
an obsidian blade (PTSK17-1953) in the style of those found at the nearby EM IB—IIA ceme- 
tery of Agia Photia (Tsipopoulou and Rupp 2019, 82, pls. XXIX, XXX:a; see also Rupp and Tsi- 
popoulou, forthcoming). The body was completely covered with a layer of sediment and small 
stones. Then, approximately in the area between her legs, a large veined travertine bowl with a 
ring base (PTSK17-1797) was set vertically on its rim and held in place with some small stones, 
perhaps as an internal grave marker (Tsipopoulou and Rupp 2019, 82, pl. XXX:a; see also Rupp 
and Tsipopoulou, forthcoming). Next, the pit was filled with another layer of sediment and small 
stones to its uppermost level. Lastly, a quadrangular structure of large unworked stones was laid 
in three rough courses on top of the burial cist as a monument to her memory (Tsipopoulou and 
Rupp 2019, 82; Rupp and Tsipopoulou, forthcoming). The primary interment of this woman in 
a cist-like pit and the construction of a substantial monument over it were innovative develop- 
ments at Petras in light of the prevalent contemporary mortuary practices of secondary burials in 
communal house tombs. 


Cast Gold and Silver Pendant and Beads 

The young woman buried in Burial Structure 25 wore jewellery consisting of one or more neck- 
laces of various types of beads, gold bands, and disks. Her necklaces included different orna- 
ments, and in particular a very small gold pendant (Fig. 1): cast, finished with fine chisels, and 
finally polished. Autoptic analysis under magnification (eg. 50x, 100) identified ancient 
manufacturing practices via traces of metalworking. The piece is a superbly detailed three- 
dimensional image of two bearded men embracing each other as they kneel together. We ex- 
plore here the meaning of the tiny enigmatic pendant that some might call an amulet. 

The young woman was also buried with stone beads of steatite and calcite and many other 
metal jewellery items, including a distinctive tiny gold bead shaped like a feline head (Fig. 1), 
twelve incised cylindrical beads of gold sheet, fifteen tiny gold annular beads, a cross-hatched 
band of gold sheet, many strips and fragments of gold foil including a few pieces with incised lin- 
ear decoration, and a cast silver biconical bead (Fig. 1). 

The silver bead is decorated with three bands of rope pattern. It was cleaned of the thicker 
layers of corrosion, which allowed for improved results from analysis by X-ray fluorescence to de- 
tect the metallurgical composition (for scientific methodology, see Giumlia-Mair et al. 2017, 204). 
An interesting silver alloy containing a very high percentage of gold was identified (Table 1; see 
also Ferrence et al., forthcoming). Due to the corrosion with presence of bromine, precise assess- 
ment of the composition was not possible, and the amounts of 85 % silver, 10% gold, and 0.5 % 
copper are indicative only. The original amount of copper when the piece was manufactured was 
probably higher. The presence of these metals in the silver alloy made the bead easier to work and 
more resistant to corrosion. The XRF results of the pendant with two embracing men identified a 
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Fig. 1: Gold pendant of two embracing men (PTSK18—1437A, three views 
at left), gold feline bead (PTSKI8—855; three views at upper right), and 
silver biconical bead (PTSK18—1437B; lower right) all worn by the female 
in EM IIA Burial Structure 25 at Petras in eastern Crete (photos S. Fer- 
rence, C. Papanikolopoulos, and A. Giumlia-Mair). 


gold alloy containing around 6% silver. Possibly the silver content was originally higher, but part 
of it corroded away (see Table 1). The addition of silver to gold makes this alloy harder and there- 
fore less easily damaged, and it lowers the melting point of gold thus facilitating the casting. 

Most of the metal and stone jewellery pieces buried with the woman appear to be Cretan 
in origin and typical of Prepalatial burial accoutrements, as parallels exist from the house tombs 
of Mochlos and other Early Minoan tombs such as Lebena (Seager 1912, fig. 8; Alexiou and War- 
ren 2004, pl. 115; see also Evely 2000, vol. 2, 418-421). The gold figural pendant, gold feline 
bead, and silver biconical bead, however, stand out from the rest of the woman’s jewellery be- 
cause they are cast objects, which were a rare occurrence in Crete at that early time (Branigan 
1983, 15). Only about a dozen cast metal jewellery pieces have been identified from Prepalatial 
burial sites (Hickman 2008): Tholos Tomb Gamma at Archanes (Papadatos 2005, 36, 41, figs. 
23, 25, pl. 20), Agios Onouphrios (Branigan 1974, 192), Maronia Cave (Platon 1954, 511, EM 
IIB or EM III date), Tomb 2 at Mochlos (Seager 1912, fig. 10, 11.22; Soles 1992, 49, EM HA 
date), Agia Photia (Davaras and Betancourt 2004, 181-182, EM IB), Koumasa (Xanthoudides 
1924, 29, pl. 4: 386), and Krasi (Marinatos 1929, 120-121, figs. 14: 38, 16). Early examples of 
objects cast in precious metals come from sites very far from the Aegean region (Hickman 2008, 
104), such as a silver bull’s head from the Royal Cemetery at Ur in Sumer, Mesopotamia (ca. 
2600 BC; Hansen 1998, 52, no. 2), and gold and silver bulls from a chieftain’s tomb at Maikop 
in what is now southern Russia (ca. late 4"°—early 3°¢ millennium BC; Artamonov 1974, 156, 
pl. 21; Hunt 1980, 66; Aruz, ed., 2003, 291, no. 191). For Crete and the Aegean, a detailed ac- 
count of early metallurgy situates the Final Neolithic to EM II] copper-smelting site of Chrysoka- 
mino in eastern Crete chronologically and regionally among Balkan, Anatolian, and Near Eastern 
developments over the course of several millennia (Muhly 2006). 

The iconography of the three cast jewellery pieces worn by the young woman in Burial 
Structure 25 is detailed and naturalistic, especially considering the tiny size of the figural pen- 
dant and feline bead. The pendant depicts in miniature two men with their heads positioned 
cheek to cheek and their faces in profile as they kneel on both knees with their bodies facing 
each other and wrap their arms around each other in a close embrace. They mirror each other as 
if they were twin brothers. They both wear kilts or skirts distinctively depicted with a cross- 
hatched motif and a hatched hemline, which could be perhaps a fringed embellishment. Their 
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Fig. 2: Map of selected sites and regions around the eastern Mediterranean and in southwestern Asia mentioned 
in the text (image J. Papit, H. Sperling, and D. Evitts). 
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idiosyncratic embrace consists of each man’s right arm wrapped around the waist of his partner 
and their left arms angled upward at the elbow such that their left fists rest on the back of the 
other’s right shoulder. Evidence of worn surfaces on the fist of one man and the kilt of the other 
man suggests that the pendant had been in use for quite a while. Both men are depicted with de- 
tailed hairlines, beards, and eyes. Despite the intricate and generally exemplary rendition of the 
figures, their right legs face the wrong direction, making them anatomically incorrect. The cylind- 
rical gold bead shaped like a feline head is a masterwork of craftsmanship because it was actually 
cast as two heads of a feline with different sets of incised facial details of eyes, ears, whiskers, and 
collar. The two heads face opposite directions, and as the cylinder turns on its string or chain, 
one can always see the animal correctly. The bead also has tiny areas of silver visible on the sur- 
face that clearly imitate the pattern of a leopard’s or panther’s fur coat (XRF results show a gold 
alloy with 2.6% silver [see Table 1], but the silver percentage increases noticeably when the 
small silvery spots are measured; their tiny size however makes it impossible to obtain precise 
measurement by XRF [SEM-EDS would be the optimal method of analysis]). 

The three cast jewellery items not only stand out in Prepalatial Crete for their advanced le- 
vel of manufacture, but they also are unique in the execution of their iconography. The two men 
and the feline head are very naturalistically rendered, which is the opposite of figural representa- 
tions in the Aegean during the Early Bronze Age because they tend to have abstracted forms, i.e. 
EC II folded-arm figurines and the EM II Goddess of Myrtos (for surveys of Prepalatial figural 
art, see Immerwahr 1990, 21-34, figs. 6-11 and Cosmopoulos 1992; see also Ferrence 2017). 
Kneeling figures are very rare in Minoan iconography. The few examples come from later time 
periods where they are usually depicted as worshipping at a baetyl (Warren 1990; see also a 
LM UIA ivory plaque showing two embracing men, Godart and Tzedakis 1992, 59-60, 
pl. LVI: 1, 2). In Minoan iconography there is no contemporary iconographic parallel yet discov- 
ered for the gold pendant from Petras. 


Iconographic Connections with Uruk and Elsewhere in Western Asia 

The naturalistic rendering of human and animal iconography occurs at early time periods in Me- 
sopotamia. Hence, the quest for iconographic parallels took us to the Near East where the ad- 
vanced metallurgical technology and artistic execution of the human form favorably compare to 
that of the gold pendant from Petras. As an obvious starting point, the famous Royal Cemetery 
of Ur (mid 3"¢ millennium BC) was filled with precious burial goods — many of them gold and 
silver — and many of them also naturalistically depict people and animals (see Hansen 1998, esp. 
51-53, 58, 61, 64, nos. 1-4, 8, 10). The Standard of Ur is a box from tomb PG 779 covered 
in shell mosaic with one panel that depicts a battle and another panel illustrates a banquet, and 
both scenes include the ruler in their top registers (Hansen 1998, 45-46, fig. 36a—b). The sol- 
diers and banqueters wear wooly fleece skirts, and the ruler’s garment is flounced and layered; 
none of these clothing styles, however, are the type depicted on the Petras pendant. 

The net skirt that each man of the golden pendant is wearing is the key to unlocking its ori- 
gin in the Near East, especially when discussing the art of Uruk in Sumer (we thank Bernice Jones 
for pointing us in this direction; Moortgat 1967, 13; Schmandt-Besserat 1993, 204, 206-208; 
Collon 1995, 48; Algaze 2001, 34; Bahrani 2002, 18; Hansen 2003, 23, 39, 40, nos. 10a—b; 
Green 2019, 184-186, fig. 8.2), a major urban city near the Euphrates River, which flourished in 
the fourth and third millennia BC (Fig. 2), well before the time of the Royal Cemetery of Ur. 
Uruk was one of the first cities in the world and initiated state formation during the Late Uruk 
period (ca. 3400-3000 BC; Rothman 2001, 7, table 1.1; Nissen 2003; Liverani 2006, 2, 13; 
Atacg 2019, 514; Potts 2019, 2). During this time, the territory of Uruk was enlarged with the 
foundation of possible colonies, which helped to spread the influence and material culture of 
Uruk from eastern Anatolia to eastern Iran (Pittman 1992a, 1992b; Collon 1995, 48; Schwartz 
2001, 248; Algaze 2013, 82-86; Butterlin 2019, 185, fig. 34.2; Potts 2019, 4). Economic fac- 
tors drove the expansion: Uruk needed goods such as timber, copper, silver, gold, and decorative 
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and semiprecious stones to build, embellish, and defend its temples and cities (Stech and Pigott 
1986, 41; Algaze 1993; Pollock 1999, 9; Butterlin 2019, 186; Potts 2019, 4) and presumably 
traded primarily its textiles (Pollock 1999, 9; Potts 2019, 4; Vélling 2019, 242). Some scholars 
dispute the theory of colonialization because the influx of Uruk styles into northern Mesopota- 
mian sites “may have occurred over a much longer period of time than previously thought ...” 
(Pollock 1999, 114, with bibliography; see also Rothman 2002, 18, 150, with bibliography). 

The net skirts on the gold pendant from Petras stylistically date to the Jemdet Nasr period 
(3100-2900 BC; Pollock 1999, 2, table 1.1), which overlaps with the end of the Late Uruk peri- 
od. During this time, “considerable change and reorganization” meant an increase in regionalism, 
yet “widespread contacts with areas as distant as Egypt, Iran, and Afghanistan were maintained” 
(Pollock 1999, 6). A cylinder seal dated to ca. 3000 BC depicts the Great Man of Uruk (also call- 
ed a priest-king or Dumuzi, the shepherd god, in the scholarship; Hansen 2003, 40; Collins 
2019, 265) wearing a longer net skirt and accompanied by an attendant wearing the exact same 
skirt as that shown on the pendant from Petras (Fig. 3a; Moortgat 1967, pl. A: 6; Orthmann 
1975, 224, no. 126b; Vogel 2019, 124, fig. 20.5; see also other examples noted by Moortgat 
1967, pl. A: 5; Schmandt-Besserat 1993, 204-207, 213, 216, fig. 15; Hansen 2003, 39-40, nos. 
10a—b). The Great Man is an archetype ruler who embodied strength, power, and virility among 
other impressive qualities (in Sumerian /ugal means king, literally “big man”; Vogel 2019). In 
this scene, they are bringing offerings to the goddess Inanna whose cult is represented by the two 
reed bundles at right (see also Blocher 2019, 63-64; Zgoll 2019, 51-52). Sometimes the Great 
Man is depicted in a shorter net skirt like on a cylinder seal from the end of the 4" millennium 
BC (Fig. 3b; Orthmann 1975, 224, no. 126a; Feller 2019, 138, fig. 24.1), which is quite like 
the skirts worn by the men of the Petras pendant. The latter men, however, do not wear the 
same style of distinctive hat, hair, and beard that set the Great Man of Uruk apart from other 
male figures (Collon 1995, 48; Vogel 2019, 119, 121). Another cylinder seal from Tell Billa, 
however, does depict exactly like the Petras pendant the head and net skirt of one of the three 
men in attendance at a ceremony outside a temple (Fig. 3c; Speiser 1933, pl. IV; Frankfort 1954, 
15-17, pl. 8D; Orthmann 1975, 224, no. 126d). 

When the Great Man is shown wearing the net skirt, he is also occasionally depicted in the 
same scene with a female who has been interpreted variously as Inanna — she was the supreme 
goddess of Uruk — or as a priestess of the cult of Inanna. It is possible that she could also repre- 
sent the Great Man’s wife; wives and daughters of male rulers in Mesopotamia in the 3“ millen- 
nium BC figured prominently in religious activities (Vogel 2019, 123). The famous Uruk Vase, 
dated to the Late Uruk period in the second half of the 4" millennium BC (or possibly the Jem- 
dat Nasr period), also depicts a man wearing the same style of skirt as on the Petras pendant, ex- 
cept the skirt does not have the net pattern (Fig. 3d; Pollock 1999, 189; Zgoll 2019, 51-52, 
fig. 9.9). Here the man is an attendant to another male figure who has been interpreted as a 
priest-king (he wears a longer net skirt), the ruler of Uruk, or the shepherd god Dumuzi who 
was the husband of the great goddess Inanna; in the scene the men are presenting gifts to her, 
and it possibly represents their Sacred Marriage (Moortgat 1967, 11-13, pls. 19-21; Frankfort 
1988, 25-27; Bahrani 2002, 18; Green 2019, 184-186, fig. 8.2; Selz 2019, 216; Zgoll 2019, 
52, 57, fig. 9.9). Inanna was the most important deity of Uruk (Blocher 2019, 66). By the 3“ 
millennium BC Inanna/Ishtar was depicted with lions because the animal became one of her sym- 
bols (Zgoll 2019, 55; Atag 2019, 517). Lions and leopards also greatly figured into the iconog- 
raphy of the priest-king, and they were associated with divine worship (Mallowan 1965, 42); the 
famous Lion Hunt Stele of the Late Uruk (or possibly Jemdet Nasr) period certainly suggests the 
power of the Great Man to subdue such wild beasts and to symbolically conquer chaos (Frankfort 
1988, 33-34, fig. 24; Collon 1995, 50; Pollock 1999, 184-185, fig. 7.6; Hansen 2003, 22-23, 
fig. 5; Pongratz-Leisten 2019, 289-290, fig. 12.1). On this stele, his garment has been called a 
net skirt (Pollock 1999, 184). At Uruk, the skeletal remains of a leopard and a lion were found 
buried in a mudbrick box under one corner of the White Temple, which was built during the Jem- 
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Fig. 3: Images of men wearing the net skirt, ca. 3000 BC: (a) four views in order of a procession scene on a 
magnesite cylinder seal, h. 4.7 cm, no. ZV 2996 (© Skulpturensammlung, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Dres- 
den, photo Elke Estel/Hans-Peter Klut); (b) impression of cylinder seal, h. 5.4 cm, no. VA 10537 National Mu- 
seums in Berlin, Museum of the Near East / Olaf M. Tef’mer (CC BY-NC-ND 4.0); (c) impression of cylinder 
seal from Tell Billa, h. 4.3 cm, Baghdad, Iraq Museum no. IM 11953, exc. no. 2766, image no. 43006 (cour- 
tesy of Penn Museum, Philadelphia, PA, USA); (d) reconstruction drawing of the top frieze on the Uruk Vase, 
h. 92 cm, Baghdad, Iraq Museum no. IM 19606, Zgoll 2019, fig. 9.9, drawing by P. Miiller, with additions 
by H. Kosak (courtesy German Archaeological Institute, Orient Department). 
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det Nasr period (Mallowan 1965, 42). A 
leaded bronze statuette of a lion also comes 
from the Jemdet Nasr period at Uruk (Fig. 4; 
Pedde 2019, fig. 50.2). Its rendering in cast me- 
tal is quite naturalistic, and the head compares 
well to the rendering of the feline bead from 
Petras. At Tell Ugair the tripartite temple was 
decorated with wall paintings, which have been 
reconstructed with spotted animals, probably 
leopards (Crawford 1991, 62-63, fig. 4.11). 
The priest-king sometimes is depicted 
with fists clenched and positioned in front of 
his chest. It is not known exactly what the ges- 
ture meant except that it was symbolic and 
“probably loaded with great significance” 
(Schmandt-Besserat 1993, 202-203, 212- 
213, figs. 1, 2). About thirty artefacts depict- 


Fig. 4: Leaded bronze lion statuette, h. 3.26 cm, 
Uruk, ca. 3000 BC, no. VA 11033, National Mu- 
seums in Berlin, Museum of the Near East / Olaf M. 
Tefsmer (CC BY-NC-ND 4.0). 


ing the priest-king exist from the Late Uruk 

and Jemdet Nasr periods (Schmandt-Besserat 1993, 201), and none of them show him kneeling 
and embracing his twin like the two men in the pendant from Petras. From a later context, there 
is an alabaster statue of a priest or king who is kneeling and seated on his feet as opposed to the 
upright kneeling stance of the two men in the pendant from Petras; it comes from the “square 
temple” at Tell Asmar, and it dates to the Early Dynastic II period (ca. 2750 BC; Mallowan 
1965, 104, fig. 117 [Institute for the Study of Ancient Cultures, University of Chicago]). It was 
found in a group of “worshipper” statuettes — the tallest being 30 inches — whose photograph 
from the University of Chicago is widely known (Mallowan 1965, 45, fig. 33). He has a long 
beard, and he wears only a large hat and wide belt. During the Jemdet Nasr period, however, 
there seems to be no doubt that the unique net skirt was a signifier for the powerful leader of 


Uruk. 


Fig. 5: Proto-Elamite iconography: (a) silver bull fig- 
urine, h. 16.4 cm, southwestern Iran, ca. 3000 BC, 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, no. 66.173 
(CCO 1.0); (b) chlorite box depicting a mythological 
scene, h. 11.4 cm, Khafaje, Iraq, ca. 3000 BC, Brit- 
ish Museum, no. 128887 (©The Trustees of the Brit- 
ish Museum [CC BY-NC-SA 4.0]). 
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Kneeling male figures are rare in the iconography around the EBA eastern Mediterranean. Farther 
afield, two glyptic Akkadian examples (ca. 2200 BC) show individuals only half kneeling, not on 
both legs (Porada 1995, 23, 46, figs. 1 [from Ur], 28). In the discussion of a Proto-Elamite sil- 
ver figurine (ca. 3000 BC) from northwestern Iran showing a kneeling bull holding a cup in the 
collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fig. 5a), it is said that the kneeling pose is first 
found in Iran on stamp seals from Susa B, dating to the Uruk period (Hansen, Lefferts, and Alex- 
ander 1970, 6, 8, n. 5, fig. 1). During this early time, the kneeling pose was fairly popular in Ela- 
mite iconography (Hansen, Lefferts, and Alexander 1970, 8; see also Aruz 2003b, 330). The 
Elamites also depicted a mythological scene on a chlorite box (ca. 3000) in which a long-haired 
man wearing a net skirt strangles snakes and subdues other animals (Fig. 5b; he has been called a 
master of animals, and he is possibly related to the ‘man in a net skirt’ from the Uruk culture as 
discussed above; Strommenger 1964, 388, pl. 38; Aruz 2003b, 330-331, no. 227, fig. 85). An- 
other stone box, this time from the Shamash temple at Mari (Proto-dynastic period, ca. 3000 
BC), depicts a bald man kneeling next to a plant and trunk of a palm tree (Strommenger 1964, 
388, pl. 39). His skirt is diagonally striped, perhaps a variation on the net skirt motif. None of 
these early examples of kneeling figures is exactly like the golden pair from Petras. There thus are 
no exact iconographic parallels from the same general time period for the kneeling embracing 
men of the EM IIA gold pendant from Petras. 


Gold in the Late Uruk Period 

Gold artefacts from the Late Uruk and Jemdet Nasr periods are few and far between, presumably 
because of the dearth of mortuary data (Algaze 2001, 50) and due to recycling of metals (Pollock 
1999, 186-187). Additionally, gold appears together with tin in the archaeological record: 
“There is very little gold before 3000 B.C., just as there is little or no tin bronze. After 3000 B.C. 
both gold and tin bronze appear together at a number of sites over a wide geographical area, 
from the Aegean to southern Mesopotamia” (Muhly 1977, 76). Ore sources in Iran were 
exploited as early as the 5" millennium BC (Stech and Pigott 1986, 42). Afghanistan has been 
suggested as a likely source for many raw minerals (Stech and Pigott 1986, 40, 44). 

During the late 4"" millennium BC, settlements in northern Syria and southeastern Anato- 
lia were more advanced metallurgically due to their locations closer to ore deposits and longer his- 
tory of manufacture (Stech and Pigott 1986, 42; Algaze 2001, 52; Wright 2001, 134; Saltzmann 
2019, 29, 32, figs. 5.1, 6.1). Arslantepe is a prime example because it had easy access to copper 
(at Ergani; Fig. 2), lead, and silver deposits during its period VII (Late Chalcolithic) before the 
Uruk expansion (Burney 1993, 314; Palmieri, Sertok, and Chernykh 1993; Stein 2001, 267; 
Saltzmann 2019, 29, 32, figs. 5.1, 6.1). In period VIA (late 4 millennium BC; Early 
Bronze IA), a hoard of swords and spears and a metal workshop were discovered (Burney 1993, 
314; Palmieri, Sertok, and Chernykh 1993, 574). A royal tomb at Arslantepe (ca. 3000 BC) 
yielded some gold jewellery, but no pieces resemble the pendant from Petras (Frangipane et al. 
2001; 117, Gigs. 19, 25). 

Metals were imported to Uruk according to the Archaic Texts (Nissen 2001, 173). Smiths 
worked with arsenical copper, gold, silver, lead, tin, and iron and made advances in smelting, 
casting, and finishing technology (Charvat 2002, 125; Moorey 1982, 22; Miiller-Karpe 1991, 
110). By the time of the burials in the famous Early Dynastic cemetery of Ur, bronze was in regu- 
lar use (Miiller-Karpe 1991, 111; Miiller-Karpe, Paszthory, and Pernicka 1993, 269-270; Char- 
vat 2002, 172, 188; Hauptmann and Pernicka, eds., 2004, xi). 

During the Late Uruk period, only Tepe Gawra (near Mosul, Iraq) is known for gold arte- 
facts (including rosettes and studs), which come from burials (Tobler 1950, 90-92, pls. LV— 
LIX; Maxwell-Hyslop 1971, 1; Charvat 2002, 125). One piece in particular is a tour de force of 
craftsmanship on a minute scale: an electrum wolf’ head (Fig. 6), only 3 cm in length and dated 
to ca. 3200 BC (tomb 114 in level X), would have been attached to a small sceptre made of a 
now decomposed material (Tobler 1950, 92, pl. LIX:b; Mallowan 1965, 79-81, fig. 85; 
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Rothman 2002, 285). The open mouth dis- 
plays teeth of gold wire; the jaw and ears were 
attached with copper and electrum pins; bitu- 
men remains where the eyes would have been 
depicted with stones (Tobler 1950, 92, pl. 
LIX:b; Mallowan 1965, 79, fig. 85). 

Despite the rich tombs at Tepe Gawra, 
gold finds from the Late Uruk time are rela- 
tively rare. According to Lloyd Weeks (2012, 
297): “The earliest evidence for gold/electrum 


use in the Near East comes from late Ubaid 
Mesopotamia, at Ur and Tepe Gawra, where a 
handful of small artefacts (wire and beads) has Fig. 6: Electrum wolf head from tomb 114 in level X 


been recovered. Tepe Gawra shows continued 4 Tépe Gawra, length 3.0 cm, ca. 3200 BC; Tobler 
1950, pl. LIX:b; image no. 44567 (courtesy of the 


use of gold/electrum up to the Early Dynastic 
Penn Museum, Philadelphia, PA, USA). 


period (early/mid 3rd millennium BC), and 
the later prehistoric levels from Uruk have also 
produced rare gold artefacts (Moorey 1994: 221-2).” The gold and electrum artefacts found in 
Israel in the early 4" millennium BC cave site of Nahal Qaneh may have been imported from 
Egypt (Gopher et al. 1990; Gopher and Tsuk 1996; Genz and Hauptmann 2002: 151). Few ex- 
amples of gold come from Iran in the late 4th millennium BC, notably from Susa (Tallon 1987; 
Benoit 2004). “Even in later periods, the relatively limited amount of gold in circulation and its 
continual recycling mean that it is rare in the archaeological record of the ancient Near East” 
(Weeks 2012, 297). 

Nevertheless, gold supposedly was used prodigiously, for example, especially for religious 
purposes as described in the ancient texts that say wooden cult statues of temple deities were cov- 
ered with gold (Pollock 1999, 187). The interpretation of ancient Near Eastern texts is debatable 
because covering a wooden statue with gold could perhaps mean simply using foil, 7e a small 
amount of metal, much like it seems the Minoans did by the Late Bronze Age. Gold was appar- 
ently in short supply in Crete because the metallurgists used what they had in very economical 
ways, quite unlike the Mycenaeans on the mainland of Greece (Davis 2015, 457). 


Scientific Analyses of Metal Artefacts 

Regarding the scientific analyses of metal artefacts from the ancient Near East, a group of re- 
searchers from the Penn Museum in Philadelphia undertook the Mesopotamian Metals Project 
in the 1980s (Stech and Pigott 1986). They strongly suggested Afghanistan was a likely source of 
tin for 34 millennium BC Sumer because of its rich geology that also includes gold, silver, and 
lapis lazuli, precious materials found in great quantities in the Royal Cemetery at Ur (Stech and 
Pigott 1986, 47-48, 56). They also considered southern Anatolia as a good source of silver in 
the Taurus Mountains for Sumer (Stech and Pigott 1986, 50). Recent analyses now show that 
ore sources in the Taurus Mountains and also in Uzbekistan and Tajikistan provided the tin for 
the ingots on the LBA Uluburun shipwreck “after extensive exploitation in the Early Bronze 
Age” (Powell et al. 2022). 

In the 1990s, a very large systematic program was undertaken by a German team from the 
University of Heidelberg and the Max Plank Institute (Hauptmann and Pernicka, eds., 2004). 
They carried out almost 3000 analyses (the vast majority being X-ray fluorescence) on 2615 ob- 
jects dated from the 5“ to the 2" millennium BC from 68 archaeological sites housed in the col- 
lections of several European museums and most importantly the Iraq Museum in Baghdad 
(Hauptmann and Pernicka, eds. 2004, xii). The vast majority of the objects were made of copper 
or copper alloys. The Royal Cemetery of Ur is well represented in the study, which includes a 
small number of gold and electrum objects from four sites: Ubaid (2 artefacts), Ur (36 artefacts), 
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Context ID Number Object Type | Cu% | Ag % | Au% | Pb % | Fe % | Co % | Ni% | Zn % | As % | Sn % | Sb % | Remarks 
Petras necropolis, | PTSK18-1437A | Pendant, two |Tr. |5.6  |94 0.2 
Burial Structure 25 men 


(EM IIA) PTSKIS-1437B [Biconical bead [05_[85_[10 | | | | | | | | _|High By Ca 
PISK18-0855 |Felinehead [2.6 [97 | loz |||} || | | +4 
bead Se a A 


Pp oe ee ee ee ee ee 
i ee Sn ieee 
a aaa 
Ur, Royal Cem., 1525 Lance tip 4.5 0.04 | Metallic surface 
tomb PG.580 
(Early Dyn. IIa) "| 
Ur, Royal Cem., 1909 Earring 0. ae 0.03 0.06 |0.03 | Mixture of metal 
tomb PG.626 (drilling chips) and 
corroded material 
(patina powder) 


Table 1. XRF analyses of metal jewellery pieces from the cemeteries of Petras and Ur. Results from Ur by Lutz 
2004, 132-133, 139. Italicized data means the object is corroded, and the results must be considered indicative 
only. Tr. = trace amount identified. Empty cells mean the element was not identified. 


Larsa (4 artefacts), and Mari (3 artefacts) (Lutz 2004, 123-130, 132, 134, 136, 138, 141, 144, 
149). Unfortunately, no gold objects from Tepe Gawra were analyzed among the 66 copper and 
copper-alloy pieces selected from the site (Lutz 2004, 113-114, pls. 16-19). A total of 169 sil- 
ver items were analyzed in the XRF program, and they come from nine sites: Tell Asmar (2 arte- 
facts), Ashur (2 artefacts), Tell Billa (1 artefact), Hafagi (1 artifact), Kish (2 artefacts), Tell as- 
Sulaima (1 artefact), Ur (157 artefacts), Larsa (1 artifact), Tello (1 artefact), and one unprove- 
nanced piece. Of the silver objects, only two analyzed pieces — a lance tip and an earring, both 
from the Royal Cemetery of Ur — have XRF results that are somewhat close to the silver alloy of 
the biconical bead from the Petras burial (Table 1; Lutz 2004, 133, 139, no. 1525 [lance tip: 
58% Ag, 38% Au, 4.5% Cul], no. 1909 [earring: 85% Ag, 7.1% Au, 6.7% Cul]). Of the gold 
analyzed objects, only one piece — the gold fitting on a bronze dagger from Ur — has XRF results 
that are close to the gold alloys of the Petras pendant (5.6% silver) and bead in the shape of a fe- 
line head (2.6% silver) (Lutz 2004, 132, no. 1480b [95 % Au, 3.6% Ag, 0.58% Cul]). 

Recent analytical studies of Early Bronze copper, silver, and gold artefacts from Ur shed 
much needed light on the composition of the metal and possible sources for it Jansen, Haupt- 
mann, and Klein 2016; Jansen et al. 2016; Hauptmann et al. 2018; Jansen 2019; Salzmann 
2019). Previously, it had been known that gold deposits are located on the periphery of the Near 
Eastern heartland: Egypt, Nubia, Anatolia, Iran, and Bactria (Maxwell-Hyslop 1971, lxiv; Moor- 
ey 1994, 219-221; Weeks 2012, 297). The recent studies use various types of analyses and iso- 
topes to geochemically define the gold used to make the artefacts and then draw correlations 
with possible ore sources (Jansen, Hauptmann, and Klein 2016, 98; see also Saltzmann 2019, 
29, fig. 5.1). For the gold artefacts from Ur (dating to Early Dynastic HI and Akkadian/Ur IJ), 
through an impressive process of elimination and correlation regarding results of the analyses of 
the artefacts and known characteristics of ore sources from Egypt to Afghanistan, the source of 
the gold was narrowed down to “two locations that are potential candidates: the placer deposits 
found at Takab in Iran and at Samti in Afghanistan” (Jansen, Hauptmann, and Klein 2016, 105; 
see also Jansen et al. 2016, 20-21, fig. 6). Considering the gold artefacts from the Royal Ceme- 
tery of Ur were excavated together with innumerable lapis lazuli and carnelian beads, gems 
known to come from Afghanistan and farther east, it would be common sense to trade all three 
precious materials from the same general region. Furthermore, Hauptmann and colleagues 
(2018) analyzed gold and silver objects from the Royal Cemetery of Ur in the collection of the 
Penn Museum. Their detailed study also includes textual evidence for Sumerian sourcing of gold 
in the later 34 millennium BC (Hauptmann et al. 2018, 118, with additional references): “The 
Statue B of Gudea [of Laga’ from the en century BC] registers ‘gold in its dust came down 
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from the Hahum mountain (...) Gold in its dust came down from the land Meluhha’. Meluhha 
is located within the region of the Indus civilization, eg. from the seacoast of western Baluchi- 
stan and Gujarat to northeastern Afghanistan and Pakistan’s northwestern Frontier Province. 
[Heimpel 1993; Laursen/Steinkeller 2017, 84 and passim] From this region, gold and many pre- 
cious stones found their way to Mesopotamia. The Hahum mountain on the other hand is identi- 
fied as the Hahum city/region, which Barjamovic (2011, 87-107) localizes in the mountain 
region on the northwest bend of the Euphrates (on the border between modern Syria and Tur- 
key) according to the Old Assyrian texts. According to Hauptmann (2011) and Jansen et al. 
(2016) the Sumerian ‘gold in its dust’ of Gudea and the administrative records from the 21“ cen- 
tury BC from Ur represent a significant indication of the trading of fine-grained placer gold ... 
The Sumerian textual sources — even though younger than the metal objects from the Royal 
Tombs — are well in agreement with analytical and mineralogical observations when dealing with 


gold dust.” 


Discussion 

Correlating the analyses of gold and silver artefacts from Ur dated to the mid to late 3“ millen- 
nium BC and Sumerian textual evidence with the three gold and silver cast jewellery pieces from 
the Petras burial in Crete, dated to the early to mid 3“ millennium BC, might at first seem hazar- 
dous, but considering the existence and quality of 4 millennium BC gold artefacts from Tepe 
Gawra, the metallurgy of sites like Arslantepe, the geology of western and central Asia (see Sal- 
zmann 2019, 110, fig. 15.1; Powell et al. 2022), the iconography of the Great Man of Uruk, 
and the early kneeling iconography from as far afield as Elam, we must conclude that the three 
precious items from Petras originated from a very distant land to the east of Crete and probably 
...[A]rt produced in Elam during the 


« 


somewhere in Mesopotamia that had relations with Elam. 
Proto-Elamite or Jamdat Nasr period was closely related to the classic Sumerian art of southern 
Mesopotamia proper ... the Jamdat Nasr period in Elam and probably also in Mesopotamia was 
an era of great artistic creativity, a continuation of the achievements of the preceding Uruk peri- 
od” (Hansen, Lefferts, and Alexander 1970, 14). 

Furthermore, the woman who was buried with the foreign jewellery in Burial Structure 25 
at Petras was interred in such an unusual manner compared to other Early Minoan burials that 
one wonders if she herself could have traveled such a long distance as well, and her loved ones in 
Crete knew she required special mortuary dispensation due to her possible foreign identity. Her in- 
triguing jewellery and method of entombment beg many questions about her origin and how she 
fit into the Early Minoan elite society of Petras. The iconography of the very worn pendant with 
two men in net skirts from the Jemdat Nasr period of Sumer means that the woman’s cast jewel- 
lery pieces were heirlooms or antiques by up to a few centuries when they were buried with her. 

A few other artefacts of Near Eastern origin have been found in Early and Middle Minoan 
Cretan contexts, including three cylinder seals from burials at Mochlos and Platanos that testify 
to the existence of long distance contacts: a silver tubular seal from House Tomb I at Mochlos in 
an EM II context (Pini 1982; Aruz 1984; 1995, 3; 2008, 40-41), a hematite cylinder seal from 
Tomb Lambda at Mochlos from a mixed context of EM II-MM IB date (Davaras and Soles 
1995), and the famous “Hammurabi” cylinder seal made of hematite from Tholos B at Platanos 
dated to about 2000 BC (Xanthoudides 1924, 117; found with polychrome pottery dated to 
MM I-II and Middle Kingdom scarabs [Aruz 2008, 90]). Special methods of burial were not 
identified in these cases. 

There are also two unusual beads from the Early Minoan cemetery at Livari Skiadi in south- 
eastern Crete (Papadatos 2015, 104-105, nos. J71, J72, fig. 47, pl. 35). The silver disk-shaped 
bead with midribs has parallels at several sites from the Aegean, across Mesopotamia, and over to 
southeastern Iran and the Indus region (Aruz 2003a, 242, fig. 72). The composite beads made 
of rolled sheet of arsenical copper with stone discs to close both ends also have parallels in the 
Near East (Ferrence et al. 2022, 25). 
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Regarding the iconography of the kneeling em- 
brace of two men, it is an enigmatic motif 
among all the cultures around the eastern Med- 
iterranean and Near East during the Early and 
Middle Bronze Age. No text from the early 
time of the Petras burial has been found to ex- 
plain the meaning. A later piece of cult furni- 
ture does help to elucidate matters. Dating 
between the end of Middle Bronze IB and the 
beginning of Middle Bronze IIA (late 19" to 
Fig. 7: Limestone basin from Temple N at Ebla, Syria, early 18‘ century BC), a limestone basin 
length 1.38 m, ca. 1850-1750 BC; Matthiae 2018, found at Ebla in Syria depicts embracing men 
130, fig. % no. TM.72.N.468 (© Missione Archeolo- (Fig. 7; Matthiae 2013, 101-102, fig. 6: 2018: 


gica Italiana in Siria). 


2019). It was excavated in Temple N of the 
Lower Town. The relief carving on the back 
side shows two pairs of men standing and embracing in the center and at right and another pair 
at left grasping a sacred tree between them (Matthiae 2018, 130, fig. 7; 2019, fig. 3). There are 
lesser goddesses on either side of the basin. The excavator said, “the ritual acts of the officials are 
interpreted as a commemoration of an important political alliance, where the goddesses represent 
the guarantee of the divine approval of the alliance” (Matthiae 2018, 109). Iconographic details 
point to Aleppo as the partner of Ebla in the alliance, probably during the reign of Yarim-Lim I 
of Aleppo (Matthiae 2018, 109, 113). The men’s garments with a fringe at the bottom resemble 
the kilts from the gold pendant. Their hair and beards are delineated, which is also the case on 
the jewel. Unfortunately, they are not kneeling, and the date is much later than our piece from 
Petras. Frances Pinnock, an expert on Ebla, mentioned that the “gesture of embracing each other 
is really rare in the third millennium” (pers. comm., Dec. 1, 2019; see also Matthiae 2018, 
115-116). And she cautioned that the embracing figures on the basin from Ebla actually display 
a peculiar stance whereby one man in each couple brings a hand to the throat of the other man, 
indicating a political meaning (F. Pinnock, pers. comm., Dec. 1, 2019; see also Matthiae 2018, 
112, 116). Matthiae calls them kings who enter into a political alliance by taking an oath symbo- 
lized in the iconography by “touching the throat,” which is a precise term loaded with meaning 
in Old Babylonian texts (Matthiae 2018, 116). 

Furthermore, from the Late Bronze Age (14™ century BC) in Egypt, a great deal of textual 
evidence describes alliances among kings. Letters found at Amarna were written to the pharaoh 
from his ‘brothers’, or allies or vassals. Many times, they write with flattery when asking for gold 
or complaining of the low quality of their shipment (Moran 1992, 19; Marinatos 2010, 8). 
They need it to decorate their palaces and increase their status. The ‘brothers’ or allies state how 
plentiful gold is in Egypt, so it should be easy to share it (Moran 1992, 39). An Amarna letter 
from Burna-Burias’, the king of Babylon, to Amenhotep IV demonstrates that gold was some- 
times sealed to verify its weight and purity. The king of Babylon says to the Pharaoh: “My broth- 
er should make a [personal] check, then my brother should seal and send it to me. Certainly my 
brother did not check the earlier (shipment of ) gold that my brother sent to me. It was only a dep- 
uty of my brother who sealed it and sent it to me. When I pu[t] the 40 minas of gold that were 
brought to me in a kiln [or cupel], not [even] [10, I sw]ear, appear[ed]” (EA 7: 63-72). 


Conclusion 

Perhaps the pendant from the Prepalatial primary female burial at Petras signifies an agreement 
or some sort of a royal relationship, perhaps between ‘brother-kings’ from somewhere in Mesopo- 
tamia from a time long before the woman was interred in Burial Structure 25. Or did the an- 
tique pieces of jewellery take on a new meaning to signify an agreement between a king in the 
East and a big man at Petras? As the iconography of the pendant shows the two men identically, 
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they must be equals. And what was the relationship of the woman in Burial Structure 25 to the 
elite men who perhaps undertook the agreement? Was she a wife or daughter or descendent of 
one of them? Was she a priestess of Inanna/Ishtar? Perhaps she was a younger daughter of a king 
in the East who was sent off with the precious heirlooms to marry a Minoan ruler in order to 
seal an alliance between her father and her new husband. We will never know the full story. Of 
course, strontium isotope analyses of the woman’s bones could be very useful in defining whether 
she was local to Crete or was born and raised in another region. 

Or, as Costis Davaras and Jeffrey Soles noted about seals from the Near East that have 
been found in Crete, “they were surely valued as objects of art, souvenirs, or powerful amulets. 
Their tiny pictures of the glyptic world would have impressed their foreign beholders deeply, and 
to a certain degree they would have influenced the glyptic and iconography of the country of arri- 
val” (Davaras and Soles 1995, 45). In the case of the three jewellery pieces from Petras discussed 
here, however, they do not seem to have influenced the art of Early Minoan Crete. The woman 
was fairly young when she died, and the pieces were buried with her. It is possible that they were 
present in Crete for only a few years before their deposition in the ground. The tiny size of the 
pendant and feline bead also would have inhibited others from noticing the importance of the 
iconography, especially if the jewellery was not worn on a regular basis. Nevertheless, the woman 
from Petras who was elaborately buried under a monument and who wore the gold pendant and 
other impressive jewels was assuredly a person of elite, noble, or even royal status during the Pre- 


palatial period. 
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IV. Of Deities and Humans 


‘Hands to the Chest’: A Gesture of Power for 
Gods and Humans Alike? 


Eleni Drakaki 


Abstract Within the corpus of Aegean Bronze Age seals, there are only a handful of exam- 
ples of the so-called ‘chest gesture’ or ‘hands to the chest gesture, where (predominantly) 
male figures are shown with both hands raised and either held towards the chest or touch- 
ing the chest. This paper examines the chronological and iconographic development of this 
gesture in conjunction with the contexts and/or provenances of the seals in question. As a re- 
sult, the possibility of identifying two distinct Cretan regional variations as well as a un- 
ique ‘mainland adaptation’ of the ‘chest gesture’ is proposed, while possible interpretations 
of its religious and/or social significance in the Aegean visual repertoire are also discussed 
against comparative material from the contemporary cultures of Near East and Egypt. 


Introduction 

People from all known cultures and linguistic backgrounds gesture, and gesture is fundamental 
to communication. Nevertheless, gesture is often seen as secondary to spoken language and re- 
duced to a subcategory of non-verbal communication. However, theoretical approaches in the 
fields of neurosciences and experimental psychology suggest that speech and gesture arise from 
the same representational system, while it has also been argued that spoken language and gesture 
either co-evolved or even that language might have emerged from an earlier gestural communica- 
tion system (Clough and Duff 2020, 323). 

Gesturing is an integral component of the visual language of Aegean iconography; particu- 
larly in the Aegean seals corpus, Janice Crowley has identified fifteen different gestures or “move- 
ments of the hands or arms (of figures) into specific positions”, each carrying a “specific 
meaning” (Crowley 2013, 187). 

One of the rarest is the so-called ‘chest gesture’ executed with “elbows bent outwards” and 
“hands towards or touching the chest” (Crowley 2013, 189). In particular, the motif of a male 
figure executing the chest gesture’ is found on: two lentoid seals of LM II-HIA1 stylistic date re- 
portedly from Knossos and Pyrgos Psilonero Kydonias (CMS V, no. 201 and CMS III 361, re- 
spectively); a third lentoid seal-stone of LBA III A1—2 stylistic date from Poros Heraklion (CMS 
113, no. 193); one amygdaloid seal-stone from Mycenae of LBA II stylistic date (CMS I, no. 68); 
and a clay sealing impressed by a metal signet-ring of LM I stylistic date that was found in the 
‘Archives Deposit’ of the palace of Knossos (CMS 118, no. 248) (Figs. 4—7, 9). Perhaps the same 
gesture is executed by the female figures which can be seen on the following: a single clay sealing 
impressed by a rectangular prism-seal of MM II stylistic date from the ‘Hieroglyphic Deposit’ of 
the palace of Knossos (CMS I18, no. 39); five clay sealings impressed by a metal signet-ring of 
LM I stylistic date from Agia Triada (CMS I16, no. 9); and a lentoid seal-stone of LBA I-II sty- 
listic date reportedly from the Aegean region (CMS VI, no. 314) (Figs. 1-3). The ‘chest gesture’ 
is also witnessed in the representation of a ‘bull man’/‘minotaur’ engraved on a amygdaloid seal- 
stone of LM II-IIIA1 stylistic date and reportedly from the tholos tomb of Moni Odigitrias 
(Fig. 8; CMS V Suppl. 3, no. 154). 

It appears that the earliest depiction of this gesture in the Aegean seals corpus originates in 
the MM II period, but it is not executed in its predominant symmetrical — if not static — form: 
the right hand of the female (?) figure on the sealing from Knossos (Fig. 1; CMS I18, no. 39) ap- 
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Fig. 1: Drawing of sealing Fig. 2: Drawing of sealing from Agia Fig. 3: Drawing of modern im- 
from Knossos (CMS IT 8, no. — Triada (CMS II6, no. 9). pression of stone seal reportedly 
39). from Greece (CMS VI, no. 314). 


Fig. 4: Drawing of sealing from Fig. 5: Drawing of modern im- Fig. 6: Drawing of modern im- 
Knossos (CMS IT8, no. 248). pression of stone seal reportedly pression of stone seal reportedly 
from Poros (CMS IT 3, no. 193). from Knossos (CMS III, no. 361). 


Fig. 7: Drawing of modern im- Fig. 8: Drawing of modern im- Fig. 9: Drawing of modern im- 
pression of stone seal reportedly pression of stone seal reportedly pression of stone seal from Mycenae 
from Pyrgos Psilonero (CMS V1, from Moni Odigitrias (CMS V (CMS J, no. 68). 

no. 201). Suppl. 3, no. 154). 


pears to be touching, or to be held immediately in front of, the figure’s chest, whereas the left 
hand is shown to the side, as if moving towards the chest, almost seconds before its final position- 
ing next to the right hand. In fact, it seems that is not until LM I, when the form of the ‘chest 
gesture’ in the corpus of Aegean seals becomes standardized and perfectly symmetrical: the arms 
are bent at the elbows and sometimes raised, while the hands are held in front of or touching the 
chest. It is noteworthy that out of the nine seals/sealing devices in this group, the hands of the 
figures in the ‘chest gesture’ are indicated on only four: three are dated early, in MM II (Fig. 1; 
CMS 118, no. 39) and LM I (Figs. 2 and 4; CMS II6, no. 9; 118, no. 248) and only one is later, 
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dated stylistically in LBA II-IIA (Fig. 7; CMS V, no 201). On the remaining five seals, the fig- 
ures’ hands are not engraved, while on CMS HI, no. 361 and CMS I, no. 68, the forearms of the 
figures end sharply (Figs. 6 and 9). 

The ‘hands-to-chest-gesture’ appears in a perfectly symmetrically rendered form in the re- 
pertoire of gestures of Middle Minoan clay figurines from peak sanctuaries, such as Petsophas 
(Fig. 10; Sapouna-Sakellarakis 1995, pl. 39, 5—6; Peatfield and Morris 2012, 237-238, fig. 
11.5). However, according to Giorgos Rethemiotakis (2001, 80), the gesture of “raising both 
hands in front of the chest” is not popular on clay figurines and it is largely abandoned after the 
Neopalatial period. Perhaps one of its latest appearances is on a LM IIIB clay male figurine from 
Palaikastro whose hands — with tightly clenched fists — are positioned in front of the chest and 
touch (Rethemiotakis 2001, col. pl. 5). Out of the 170 bronze figurines from the Bronze Age 
Aegean studied by Sapouna-Sakellaraki, the ‘hands-to-chest’ gesture is attested on only 12 exam- 
ples (Sapouna-Sakellarakis 1995, 106-108, pls. 1: 4, 73, 81; 2: 143; 21: 68; 28: 97; 31: 15; 
32: 38, 88; 33: 45; 36: 18, 20), the earliest of which is dated to EM HI—MM IA and the latest 
to LM III (Sapouna-Sakellarakis 1995, pl. 1: 73 and pl. 31: 15 respectively). It should be noted 
that for the overwhelming majority of the bronze figurines of this group, the ‘chest gesture’ is exe- 
cuted with both forearms raised at almost shoulder-level and held horizontally in front of/at the 
height of the upper arms, in a manner similar to the execution of the ‘chest gesture’ on clay figur- 
ines, such as the ones from Petsophas (Sapouna-Sakellarakis 1995, pls. 1: 4, 73; 21: 68; 28: 97; 
33: 45; 36: 18, 20; 39: 5). On the other hand, the examples of the ‘chest gesture’ on seals are 
executed in a noticeably different manner: the forearms are held in an upwards diagonal position, 
whereas the upper arms are either vertical or diagonally raised, next to the sides of the body (Figs. 
138): 

A certain process of ‘standardization’ in respect to the shapes of the seals of this group can 
be observed during the transition from the Middle to the Late Bronze Age. At a time of experi- 
mentation due to the recent introduction of the fixed lapidary lathe (Krzyszkowska 2005, 83- 
85), it is not surprising that the earliest seal of this group, dated stylistically to the MM II period, 
is a rectangular faced prism (Fig. 1; CMS 118, no. 39). In LM I, representations of figures in the 
‘chest gesture’ are found on signet-rings with elliptical bezels (Figs. 2 and 4; two examples: CMS 
I16, no. 9; I18, no. 248), whereas from LBA II on, the lentoid, which dominates the Aegean 
glyptic repertoire (Krzyszkowska 2005, 196, 198), is also the preferred shape for the seals of this 
group (Figs. 3, 5—7; four examples: CMS VI, no. 314; 113, no. 193; III, no. 361; V.1, no. 201), 
with the amygdaloid following in second place (Figs. 8, 9; two examples: CMS V Suppl. 3, no. 
154; I, no. 68). 

Metals and semi-precious hard stones were the materials used for the signet-rings and seals 
of this group. The LM I signet-rings used to impress the clay sealings from the ‘Archives Depos- 
it at Knossos (CMS 118, no. 248) and from Agia Triada (CMS I16, no. 9) were probably made 
of gold and bronze respectively, while the MM II rectangular prism seal that impressed the clay 
sealing from ‘Hieroglyphic Deposit’ at Knossos (CMS 118, no. 39) was most likely made of an 
unidentified hard stone. Aside from the single occurrences of haematite (CMS VI, no. 314) and 
lapis lacedaemonius (CMS V, no. 201), stones which are both locally available in the Aegean — 
with the latter quarried exclusively at the region of Krokeai in Laconia,’ the majority of the 
LBA II-IIIA seals of this group (CMS I, no. 68; 113, no. 193; V Suppl. 3, no. 154) are made of 
agate, a stone probably imported in the Aegean.” The stone of CMS III, no. 361 has been identi- 
fied solely as a “medium-hard limestone” in the online database, which however has been en- 
graved with the technique used for hard-stone seals, which involves the employment of a cutting 
wheel and drilling bits mounted on a fixed lapidary lathe. 


1 Aruz 2008, 93; Krzyszkoswska 2005, 196. On the 2 On the insignificant and sporadic occurrences of 
importation of haematite from the Near East, see Krzysz- agate in Greece, see Stamatatou 2004, 8. 
koswska 2005, 123. 
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The prevalence of seals in this group deriving from Cretan contexts is certainly noticeable, 
whereas only a single amygdaloid comes from a mainland context. In fact, in respect to their pro- 
venance, five seals are/can be associated with major centers of central Crete, namely Knossos — 
and its harbor at Poros (Figs. 1, 4-6; CMS II 8, nos. 39, 248; I13, no. 193; IH, no. 361; Dimo- 
poulou-Rethemiotaki 2004) and Agia Triada (Fig. 2; CMS I16, no. 9). One seal is associated 
with the site of Pyrgos Psilonero Kydonias in western Crete (Fig. 7; CMS V.1, no. 201), located 
at only 16 km to the west of the major Late Bronze Age center of Chania Kastelli and most 
likely within the territory under its control.? CMS V Suppl. 3, no. 154 (Fig. 8) is reportedly 
from the cemetery of Moni Odigitria in south-central Crete. However, it should be mentioned 
that, as one of the latest pieces formerly in the Mitsotakis collection, it is uncertain whether this 
seal should be attributed to the Moni Odigitria cemetery or whether it came from the Herakleion 
prefecture or from a grave in Chania.‘ 

Last but not least, the only seal of this group from the mainland comes from Mycenae (Fig. 
9; CMS I, no. 68): it was found in chamber tomb 27 of the Epano Pegadi cluster/site, one of the 
largest and most elaborate chamber tombs of the cemetery of the Hill of Panagia. Despite the dis- 
turbance of its contents due to the practice of secondary burial, the monumentality and architec- 
tural elaboration of this tomb, which was equipped with a main burial chamber of 37 m* and an 
approximately 14 m long dromos, as well as the impressive quantities of ivory objects and the 
plethora of gold items uncovered during its excavation provide irrefutable evidence for the elite 
character of the seal’s original associated funerary assemblage.” It is perhaps indicative that the 
seal in question was discovered with three iconic ‘Mycenaean’ artifacts of LH IIIA stylistic date: 
the hippopotamus ivory helmeted warrior heads (Papadimitriou 2015, 16, 17), which belong to 
a rather rare type of decorative attachments of furniture pieces, which must “have been reserved 
for special compositions and perhaps also for special clients” (Krzyszkowska 1991, 109, 112- 
113, 117-119). 


Seals with Female Figures 

Turning our attention to the two glyptic examples with female figures in the ‘chest gesture’ from 
Knossos and Agia Triada (CMS I16, no. 9; I18, no. 39) we cannot help but notice the movement 
of their postures: even though they are both rendered in the standard Aegean convention with 
upper bodies frontal and heads and lower bodies in profile, the upper body of the female figure 
on the sealing from Knossos (Fig. 1) appears to be leaning forward (to the right), whereas the 
elite female participant in the “special procession” scene on the sealings from Agia Triada (Fig. 2; 
Blakolmer 2018, 30) is shown with her upper body leaning backwards (to the right), her neck ex- 
tended and her head raised upwards. 

The gesture of the female figure on the Agia Triada sealing (Fig. 2), which culminates in 
the placement of her tightly clenched hands immediately under the breasts, as well as the special 
character of her coiffure, skirt, headgear, and accessories have been considered as evidence for her 
identification as a “priestess, cult attendant or other ritual functionary of probably higher rank” 
participating in “an exclusive ceremony on the highest palatial level of Minoan Crete” that prob- 
ably included also “the transportation of ritual equipment” (Blakolmer 2018, 32, 38-42). It is 
possible that the combination of the figure’s particular ‘chest gesture’ (with hands placed close to- 
gether and below the chest) with the intense upwards movement of her head might indicate 
some sort of musical performance in the form of singing as part of a highly exclusive ceremony, a 
scene of which was engraved on the metal signet-ring that impressed the Agia Triada sealings 


3 For example, the territory under the control of Ano 
Englianos in LH HIB extended at a distance of over 40 km 
to the east of the palatial site: Nakassis 2015, 588, fig. 1). 

4 On the difficult issue of the number and prove- 
nance of the seals from the Mitsotakis collection, see Sbo- 
nias 2010, 201. 
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the larger and most elaborate tombs with an average cham- 
ber size of 24 m?. 
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(cf: the singing male figures on the Agia Triada 
Harvesters Vase: Fig. 10).° In fact, the particu- 
lar ‘chest gesture’ might not be accidental: the 
placement of the hands at the base of the chest 
and right above the abdominal area might be 
indirectly associated with the singer’s techni- 
que and the advantages resulting “of an active 
control of the abdomen” during singing perfor- 
and 
Hodges 2016, 1). Medical assessments on clas- 


mances (Salomoni, van den Hoorn, 
sical singers have verified that the use of ab- 
dominal muscle ‘support’, in the form of 


inward abdominal movements, can potentially 


improve respiratory control and overall tone 
and voice quality (Salomoni, van den Hoorn, 
and Hodges 2016). 

Even though the ‘chest gesture’ of the fe- 


Fig. 10. Detail of the group of singers on the Harvest- 
ers Vase from Agia Triada (after Sapouna-Sakellaraki 
2006, 172 [42]). 


male figure on the Agia Triada sealings has 

strong parallels in Near Eastern glyptic representations of the nude goddess (cf Collon 2005, 
45-47 [165]; Pittman with Aruz 1987, 68, fig. 59), the celebratory character of the ceremony in 
which the figure in question participates might allude to similar ceremonial celebrations in hon- 
or/exaltation of the pharaoh, which are depicted in Egyptian art as early as the Old Kingdom per- 
iod and the third millennium BC. Within its Egyptian context, the ‘chest gesture’ with tightly 
clenched hands brought under the chest is understood as part of a corpus of successive praising 
gestures performed by high status individuals in celebration of the pharaoh’s jubilee (Kekes 2021, 
322-323, 325). 

Despite the rather rough execution of the female (?) figure on the MM II rectangular prism 
used to impress a sealing from the ‘Hieroglyphic Deposit’ of the palace of Knossos (Fig. 1; CMS 
118, no. 39), one cannot disregard the engraver’s attention in depicting the figure’s facial features 
in such a manner as though rendering her with an open mouth. If this hypothesis is correct,’ it 
might be possible to interpret this figure as engaged in singing as well: hands are brought or 
about to be brought to the chest, while the forward leaning of the upper body serves to convey 
feeling and perhaps emphasize content. 

Unlike the female figure on the sealings from Agia Triada, her hands are not rendered in 
tightly clenched fists but perhaps with open palms (in profile) in a manner that has strong paral- 
lels in Egyptian art (cf Kekes 2021, 248-264, 697, fig. 358). It is not unlikely that the heavily 
stylized female figure on the lentoid in the Ashmolean Museum Collection (Fig. 3; CMS VI, no. 
314) is also depicted with her hands under her breasts and at the base of her chest. However, the 
framing of this figure by a symmetrical pair of griffins standing on their hindlegs and raising their 
heads to gaze upwards to the direction of her face is indicative of her divine status as a Mistress 
of Animals. In this case, the figure’s ‘chest gesture’ should be understood within the context of 
her overall formal (hieratic) pose. 


6 German 2005, 61, fig. 86 draws attention to the 
sense of movement and swaying postures of all three figures 
on the Agia Triada sealing as suggestive of some sort of 
dance performance. 

7 Weingarten 2009, 140, no. 8, argues that the fe- 


male figure in question is depicted with a bird-shaped 
head. However, unlike the cited stylistic parallels, there is 
nothing else in the figure’s rendition to suggest a hybrid 
nature. 
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Seals with Male Figures 

Aside from the solitary figures on the two amygdaloid seals (Figs. 8, 9; CMS V Suppl. 3, no. 
154; I, no. 68), all other sealing devices of this group carry the motif of a male figure in the 
‘chest gesture’ flanked by animals or hybrid creatures in the all-familiar composition of the ‘Mas- 
ter of Animals’. The formality of the protagonist’s upright posture, which culminates in the 
‘chest gesture’, encapsulates his power over his attendants, who are not shown forcefully subdued 
but instead as companions and protectors of the central male figure.* On the seals from central 
Crete, the protagonists are framed by symmetrical pairs of dogs and lions (Figs. 4-6; dogs: II 8, 
no. 248; I13, no. 193; lions: CMS IL, no. 361). On the seal from the western Cretan site of Pyr- 
gos Psilonero however, the male figure is in the company of an extraordinary pair of supernatural 
beings: a winged hybrid creature (main body: lion; neck and head: agrimi) and a Minoan ‘gen- 
ius’ holding a libation jug (Fig. 7; CMS V, no. 201; for this seal, see also Kekes 2021, 698-699, 
fig. 361). In two cases, the hands of the male figures are clearly shown: on CMS V, no. 201, the 
protagonist’s hands are rendered as tightly clenched fists (Fig. 7); on CMS 118, no. 248 (Fig. 4), 
the male protagonist appears to be holding the leashes of his animal attendants but the sealing’s 
state of preservation does not allow us to discern whether his hands are rendered as tightly 
clenched fists or in the open palm manner. 

Taking into consideration the different nature of the Master’s attendants, which range from 
domesticated animals (dogs), to wild animals (lions), and finally to supernatural hybrid creatures, 
we are faced with multiple possibilities regarding the nature/character of the male figures. Even 
though the most obvious explanation of this group of glyptic images would be that we are per- 
haps dealing with different protagonists with similar but nevertheless distinguishable powers/ 
spheres of authority (mastery of domesticated animal life, mastery of wildlife, mastery of superna- 
tural beings), Aegean iconographic studies have raised serious doubts on the validity of identify- 
ing “distinct deities with individual theological profiles” based on their associations with specific 
animals or mythical creatures (Blakolmer 2016, 150-151, n. 406), 151]. On the other hand, it 
might be possible that we are faced with different manifestations/versions of the power of animal 
mastery and therefore the protagonist should be understood as one and the same Master, whose 
power over animals/supernatural beings might have been viewed as emblematic of the power of 
civilization over the wild and of enforcement/guardianship of cosmic order.” 

Overall, the pictorial scheme of the ‘Master of Animals’ in combination with the formality 
of the ‘chest gesture’ serve to indicate the sacredness and/or importance of the anthropomorphic 
figures of this group, whose divine (deity) or semi-divine (hero, deified ruler) character can 
hardly be questioned (Blakolmer 2016, 147). However, we cannot help but wonder whether it 
might be possible to guess the character/identity of the male figures of this group of seals (deity 
or hero/deified ruler) based on the position of their attendants in the hierarchical order of crea- 
tures in Aegean iconography (Blakolmer 2016, 166, Diagram 19). If so, it is possible that a 
powerful — but originally human — being (hero/deified ruler) is represented in the guise of the 
‘Master of Hounds’ on CMS I18, no. 248 (Fig. 4) and CMS I13, no. 193 (Fig. 5), since the dog 
appears to be one of the animals “most closely related to humans and less often to deities” (Bla- 
kolmer 2016, 159). Especially in the case of CMS I18, no. 248 (Fig. 4), the high status of the 
Master is indicated not only by his impressive accessories (headdress, torque) but also the massive 
size of his hounds — undoubtedly his hunting companions.'° On the other hand, there is noth- 


8 Marinatos, 1993, 169; Blakolmer 2016, 147. How- mastering wild animals symbolizes civilization vs. the 
ever, Bloedow 1996, 1163-1164 ascribes a concept of — wild, while the figure of the hero should be viewed as 


violent subjugation of the animals by the Master, mani- “emblematic of human control of civilization”. 
fested in the ‘unnatural’ attendance pose performed by 10 Shapland 2009, 251 suggests that, in LBA Crete, 
the animals in the Master of Lions compositions. ownership of certain dog breeds might have been indicative 


9 Kielt Costello 2010, 29 argues that the relevant of elite/high status. However, Marinatos 1993, 169, fig. 
compositional scheme of the Mesopotamian ‘nude’ hero 159 identifies the male figure as “a youthful deity”. 
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ing in the austere (personal) appearance of the male figure on CMS I13, no. 193 (Fig. 5), who is 
depicted wearing only a belt and perhaps a loincloth, to indicate his important status, which is 
communicated solely by the formality of his overall pose in combination with his animal atten- 
dants. 

Quite similar in austerity is the (personal) appearance of the male protagonist on CMS III, 
no. 361 (Fig. 6),'' who is depicted wearing a double belt but is framed by a pair of lions. Placed 
on top of the animal hierarchy, the lion was viewed as the most powerful of animals with a dan- 
gerous but also exotic character and was featured as a prominent protector of deities and rulers 
alike (Shapland 2010, 120; Blakolmer 2016, 159). Even though, based on present evidence, it 
seems impossible to distinguish between a divine (deity) or semi-divine (hero/deified ruler) char- 
acter for the male protagonist of CMS II, no. 361, it might be reasonable to suggest a higher 
ranking for the ‘Master of Lions’ in comparison to the ‘Master of Hounds’. 

On the other hand, there is little room to doubt the fully divine character of the Master on 
the Pyrgos Psilonero lentoid (Fig. 7; CMS V, no. 201), whose austere appearance with only a sin- 
gle belt around the waist is counter-measured by the supernatural character of his attendants 
(Minoan ‘genius’ and winged hybrid animal) and his placement on top of a pair of horns of con- 
secration (Vlazaki 2005, 23). Horns of consecration are regarded as “symbolic reference to sacred 
space” (Marinatos 1993, 169, fig. 160), while the Minoan ‘genius’ occupies the most dominant 
position in the hierarchical order of animals and creatures represented in Aegean art and has 
been identified as “a kind of a minor deity” inferior only to anthropomorphic deities (Blakolmer 
2016, 138). 

Finally, it is rather difficult to ascertain whether the solitary figure of a ‘bull-man’ or ‘mino- 
taur’ engraved on the seal reportedly from Moni Odigitrias (Fig. 8; CMS V Suppl. 3, no. 154) is 
a masked human (performer?) or a hybrid (demon) (Aruz 2008, 203, fig. 421; Anastasiadou 
2018, 171, fig. 4a), while there is no (visual) indication to identify the solitary male figure on 
the seal from Mycenae (Fig. 9; CMS 1, no. 69) as anything else but human. 

The Aegean ‘chest gesture’ bears close similarities with the gesture of the nude Hero’, a sta- 
ple figure of Mesopotamian and Near Eastern glyptic production, which would have been intro- 
duced to the Aegean through imports such as the Old Babylonian haematite cylinder seal found 
at Giofyrakia, a suburb of modern-day Herakleion (Fig. 11; CMS 112, no. 206). However, in 


2.9 ¢ 


eastern glyptic iconography the ‘hero’s’ ‘chest gesture’ serves a purpose and is understood within 


Fig. 11: Drawing of modern impression of cylinder seal from Giofyrakia, 
Herakleion (CMS II 2, no. 206). 


11 However, one should keep in mind that CMS 113, LIA Aegean glyptic is characterized by a sharp decrease in 
no. 193 and CMS V Suppl. 3, no. 154 are of LBA IITA1—2 the rendering of anatomical or other features of human and 
and LM II-IIAI stylistic date respectively and that, ac- animal figures. 
cording to Krzyszkowska 2005, 201, 203-204, LBA II- 
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the context of performing a very specific act, which is holding a vase with water streams running 
from it (Dubcova 2015, 224, 231, figs. 8, 24-25). Likewise, in Egyptian art, the ‘chest gesture’ 
is associated with representations of Osiris and the pharaoh, who are shown in the act of holding 
their scepters, the emblems of their royal power (Kekes 2021, 321, 324). In Aegean glyptic how- 
ever, no such action is depicted:'* the ‘chest gesture’ appears to be a “self-sufficient” gesture 
(Kekes 2021, 700), a basic component of the overall formal posture of the male protagonist, 
meant to communicate power and high status (Kekes 2021, 708). 

This association of the ‘chest gesture’ with a display of power and high/elite status is high- 
lighted in Crowley’s work, who focuses on the physicality of the gesture and argues that the flex- 
ing of the muscles of the male protagonist results in the overall “effect of the powerful presence 
of the male Lord”, which, in most cases, is “achieved without recourse to elaborate clothing or or- 
nate insignia” (Crowley 2013, 140). However, this intense flexing of muscles is less obvious in 
the examples from Knossos (CMS II 8, no. 248; III, no. 361), Poros (CMS I13, no. 93), and 
Moni Odigitrias (CMS V Suppl. 3, no. 154) (Figs. 4-6, 8), in which the ‘chest gesture’ is ren- 
dered with upper arms held vertically by the sides of the body, creating a rather closed form, 
which is even more exaggerated by the diagonal placement of the forearms of the figures. In fact, 
the key piece for Crowley’s definition of the powerful ‘chest gesture’ with “both arms held up, el- 
bows bent outwards, and hands towards or touching the chest” (Crowley 2013, 189, E 119), 
showcasing true flexing of muscles that results in a show of strength and upper body mass is the 
lentoid from the western Cretan site of Pyrgos Psilonero Kydonias (Fig. 7; CMS V, no. 201): the 
way that the arms of the male figure are depicted not only bent at the elbows but also raised and 
held away from the sides of the body follows in the visual tradition established by the powerful 
male ‘Lord’ of the LM IB ‘Master Impression’ (Figs. 12-13; CMS V Suppl. 1A, no. 142) discov- 
ered at Chania Kastelli, the major Bronze Age power center of western Crete. Closely related is 
the rendition of the solitary male figure on the agate amygdaloid seal from Mycenae (Fig. 9; 
CMS I, no. 68), the only seal of this group from the mainland: standing firmly on his muscular 
legs, the male protagonist flexes his arms and enhances the size of his upper body in the manner 
of modern-day bodybuilders. Like the Master on the Pyrgos Psilonero Kydonias seal (Fig. 7; 
CMS V, no. 201), the male protagonist on CMS I, no. 68 is depicted with his left arm raised 
and strongly bent at the elbow, while the end of his forearm is brought to the side/in front of 
his chest. Even though his left upper arm is not raised but held vertically and at a right angle 
with the forearm, the ample free space left between the arm and the torso still works towards 
creating a visual impression of upper body mass. In fact, an impressive analogy can be found in 
one of the classic bodybuilding poses, which is known as the “Lat Spread Pose” and which high- 
lights the muscles extending from the lower back to the sides of the torso and ultimately accentu- 
ates the V-shape of the upper body of the athlete (Schwarzenegger 1998, 603-604). 

Even though a similar demonstration of upper body strength can be discerned in the case 
of the male figures on the seals — and especially the lentoids — from Knossos and Poros (CMS 
113, no. 193; IH, no. 361) and of the ‘bull man’/‘minotaur’ on the Moni Odigitria (?) amygda- 
loid (CMS V Suppl. 3, no. 154) (Figs. 5, 6, and 8), this is achieved not through the positioning 
of the upper arms and forearms of the figures but mainly through the exaggeration in the render- 
ing of the figures’ voluminous chest and shoulders. 

Based on the available evidence, one could argue for the existence of two distinct regional 
variations of the ‘chest gesture’ in Aegean glyptic, in respect to its association with male figures. In 
the central Cretan glyptic tradition, the prevalent type (variation) is the ‘narrow ‘chest gesture’ 
with upper arms along the sides of the body, elbows bent, forearms in an upwards diagonal posi- 
tion and hands to the chest. On the other hand, the type (variation) of the ‘wide’ ‘chest gesture’, 
with upper arms diagonally raised, elbows bent outwards and hands held in front of or brought to- 


12 Except for CMS II8, no. 248, where the male protagonist holds the ends of the leashes of his massive hounds. 
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Fig. 12: Drawing of sealing from Fig. 13: Detail of male figure on Fig. 14: Drawing of sealing from 
Chania, Kastelli (CMS V Suppl. sealing from Chania, Kastelli Knossos (CMS IT8, no. 280). 

1A, no. 142). (CMS V Suppl. 1A, no. 142). 
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wards the chest, is found only in western Crete and the Greek mainland.'* We certainly cannot ex- 
clude the possibility that we might be faced with an accident of discovery, since the single flexing- 
arm gesture with upper arm raised and elbow bent outwards can be seen performed by male fig- 
ures in scenes of combat sports executed in relief on a variety of LM I artifacts from central Crete, 
such as the Boxer Rhyton from Agia Triada (Di Stazio 2012, 121, 137, fig. 4) or the signet-ring 
that impressed one of the sealings from the Knossos Temple Repositories (Fig. 14; CMS 118, no. 
280), while the ‘chest gesture’ of the extraordinary LM IB ivory figurine of the Palaikastro Kouros 
is certainly of the ‘wide’ type (variation) (Hemingway 2012, 30, fig. 53). However, the careful 
study of three-dimensional works of glyptic and particularly of Minoan bronze figurines supports 
the idea of a central Cretan glyptic tradition of the ‘narrow’ type/variety of the ‘chest gesture’ ar- 
gued for the seals’ group. In fact, among the group of 12 figurines of the ‘hands-to-chest’ gesture, 
aside from the predominant variation with both forearms raised at almost shoulder-level and held 
horizontally in front of/at the height of the upper arms (7 examples), all remaining examples not 
only demonstrate the ‘narrow’ variety of the gesture with upper arms held vertically by the sides 
of the body and forearms either at a right angle or diagonally raised but also originate from the 
central Cretan peak sanctuary of Juktas (Sapouna-Sakellarakis 1995, pls. 1: 81; 2: 143; 32: 88), 
with only one figurine from Psychro in eastern Crete (Sapouna-Sakellarakis 1995, pl. 31: 15), 
which however at the time of the deposition of the figurine in question (LM III) was probably con- 
trolled by and under the influence of Knossos (Watrous 2004). 

If the hypothesis regarding the regional variations of the ‘chest gesture’ in Aegean glyptic is 
correct and if we take under consideration the strong connection between the region of Chania 
in western Crete and the eastern Peloponnese (especially the Argolid), which reaches its peak in 
LBA II-III (Andreadaki-Vlazaki 2012, 519-520, 523-527), then the connection established be- 
tween the two seals from Pyrgos Psilonero Kydonias (CMS V, no. 201) and Mycenae (CMS I, no. 
68) (Figs. 7 and 9) does no longer appear purely accidental. This connection is further supported 
by the fact that the Pyrgos Psilonero Kydonias seal (CMS V, no. 201) is also made of lapis lace- 
daimonius, a semi-precious stone that was exclusively sourced from the Peloponnese. 

Furthermore, the unique characteristics of these two seals support the idea of strong indivi- 
dual agency in their creation. The Pyrgos Psilonero Kydonias lentoid (Fig. 7) stands out not so- 
lely for being the only seal from Crete with the figure of the ‘Master of Animals’ in the ‘wide’ 


13. CMSI, no. 68, the only stone seal of this group from the Greek Mainland, is executed more in the manner of the 
‘wide’ variation of the “chest gesture”. 
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variation of the ‘chest gesture’ but also for the unique asymmetrical pairing of his attendants (Bla- 
kolmer 2016, 148) and the extraordinary hybridity of the one to his right: a winged creature 
with the main body of a lion but the neck and head of an agrimi.'* The amygdaloid seal from 
Mycenae (Fig. 9) is one of few Aegean seals embellished with gold caps (Papadimitriou 2015, 
147; Krzyszkowska 2005, 13, 198). Even though the ‘wide’ ‘chest gesture’ of the male figure on 
CMS I, no. 68 probably establishes a connection with the western Cretan glyptic tradition of the 
‘Master of Animals’, a certain degree of originality can be detected: the choice to take away from 
the composition the attendants of the Master and instead isolate his figure on the pictorial field 
succeeds in removing the supernatural aspect of his character, while placing the focus solely on 
the male protagonist and his portrayal — by means of the figure’s pose — as a secular image of 
strength and raw physical power, perfectly accommodated by the seal’s amygdaloid shape.'” 


Conclusions 

On Aegean seals and signet-rings, the ‘chest gesture’ appears as early as LBA I but with greater 
frequency in LBA H—IIIA and mainly on sealing devices from/used at central and western Crete 
and is executed according to two different regional variations, the ‘narrow’ and ‘wide’ variation re- 
spectively. The anthropomorphic figures performing the ‘chest gesture’ are predominantly male, 
who are depicted in the all-familiar composition of the “Master of Animals’. These extraordinary 
combinations of male figures and pairs of attendant animals (lions, dogs) or other creatures (Mi- 
noan ‘genius’ and winged hybrid) might be suggestive of the character/nature of the Master/Mas- 
ters as divine (deity: CMS V, no. 201) or semi-divine (hero or deified ruler: CMS II 8, no. 248). 
A divine character is also suggested for the female figure on CMS VI, no. 314 who exerts her 
mastery over a pair of griffins, while executing the ‘chest gesture’. 

Only in the case of CMS I, no. 68 (Fig. 9), a unique seal from Mycenae, the figure of the 
male protagonist is depicted alone in the ‘wide’ variation of the ‘chest gesture’. However, despite 
its possible link with the western Cretan glyptic tradition, this emblematic image of male 
strength is stripped of any supernatural references: its shockingly secular character could serve to 
advertise the power of its owner, whose elite status is reflected in the monumentality and impress- 
ive wealth of ivory and gold finds of the associated chamber tomb. Unfortunately, the heavy dis- 
turbance of chamber tomb 27 does not allow us to securely reconstruct the seal’s funerary 
assemblage but only to note that ivory objects with martial associations were found in its close vi- 
cinity: three decorative attachments shaped as helmeted warrior heads;'° five decorative attach- 
ments shaped like figure-of-eight shields; and a scabbard fitting or a sword hilt guard (Xenaki- 
Sakellariou 1985, cat. no. 2332; cf Poursat 1977, 178, 182, 183, cat. nos. 129, 381, 438). 

In the very few cases where the ‘chest gesture’ is associated with a female figure, another pos- 
sible explanation for it can be suggested: its execution can be understood as part of a wider perfor- 
mance taking place during a highly important/‘royal’ ceremony (esp. Fig. 2; CMS 116, no. 9). In 
general, it can be argued that the ‘hands-to-chest’ gesture, which appears as an arrested image on 
this group of seals, can be understood as “part of a set of ritual movements” that would have been 


14 In Aegean iconography, the Master or Mistress of 
Animals is usually flanked by a symmetrical pair of atten- 
dants of the same species and type. CMS V, no. 201 is the 
only seal, based on the author’s knowledge, where a unique 
winged hybrid and a Minoan Genius are combined (both 
supernatural beings but surely of different types). Perhaps 
the closest parallel to the winged hybrid creature on the 
Pyrgos Psilonero lentoid is the creature on CMS V Suppl. 
1B, no. 315, identified by Blakolmer 2016, 144, n. 349 as 
“a winged lion with agrimi head”. In fact, the heads of two 
horned animals (perhaps of a bovine and of an agrimi) can 
be seen above the winged lion but it is impossible to judge 
if the engraver’s intention was to depict a three-headed 
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creature or to indicate the winged lion’s victims by adding 
their heads into the composition. 

15 However, it is impossible to discern which might 
have taken precedence in the patron’s and/or engraver’s 
decision-making and whether the choice of subject matter 
determined the shape of the seal or the shape ‘inspired’/ 
necessitated the changes to the standard Master of Animals 
composition thus resulting in the engraving of an unat- 
tended solitary male figure. 

16 Even though the ivory helmeted warrior heads have 
been identified as decorative attachments of a piece of furni- 
ture, it is tempting to associate them instead with a jewelry 
box (pyxis) that would have contained the seal in question. 
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performed in the company of music and/or chanting/singing and perhaps used to emphasize spo- 
ken words (Morris 2001, 247). However, it seems that after LM I/LBA I, the ‘chest gesture’ ap- 
pears to be almost exclusively associated with representations of powerful (predominantly) male 
and female figures and is associated with their mastery of animals and/or fantastic creatures. 

The elite associations of the ‘chest gesture’ are affirmed by the highly exclusive sealing de- 
vices which carried the relevant compositions, i.e. the metal signet-rings used to impress the seal- 
ings found in two of the most important LBA Cretan sites, the palace of Knossos and the villa at 
Agia Triada (Figs. 2 and 4; CMS II16, no. 9; 118, no. 248) and the extraordinary contextual asso- 
ciations of CMS I, no. 68 (Fig. 9), the only seal of this group from the Mainland and especially 
Mycenae, one of the most important LBA power centers. Unfortunately, the majority of seals 
engraved with the ‘chest gesture’ (Figs. 3, 5-8; CMS I13, no. 193; II, no. 361; V, no. 201; 
V Suppl. 3, no. 154; VI, no. 314) are products of illicit excavations and the details of their con- 
textual associations are forever lost. However, their systematic and careful study should not be 
dismissed in the hopes that future finds will help us restore them in their rightful place in the his- 
tory of Aegean glyptic. 
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Abstract This paper investigates the gesture, unique in Minoan iconography, of the 
male bronze figurine from Katsambas (no. X 1829, currently displayed in the Archaeologi- 
cal Museum of Heraklion). This particular figurine was published by lossif Chatzidakis 
and over the years it has attracted the attention of several scholars, such as Arthur Evans, 
Colette Verlinden, Efi Sapouna-Sakellaraki, and Olivier Pelon, all underlining its impor- 
tance. This exquisite specimen of Minoan crafismanship was found by chance at Katsam- 
bas near Poros, stripped of context and therefore of valuable data such as chronology, type 
of context associated, and likely use. However, the figurine bears features — some unique, 
such as the tall cap and its eloquent gesture — surely comprehendible on sight by any Mino- 
an, but now a subject of discussion. The new reading of the gesture here proposed, is based 
on insights gained by the study of the anthropomorphic figurines from the peak sanctuary 
of Kophinas on the Asterousia mountain range and a hands-on examination of the figur- 
ine at the Heraklion Museum. The paper concentrates on common features between the 
figurines from Kophinas and the figurine from Katsambas as a means to define the iden- 
tity of the male and possibly to unveil the nature of the message its gesture conveys. 


This paper explores the meaning of the gesture of the male bronze figurine (X 1829 in the Hera- 
klion Archaeological Museum) found at Katsambas, near Heraklion, in 1914. It represents a 
male standing figure with boots, a loincloth, a tall hat and an enigmatic gesture. The figurine was 
initially published by lossif Chatzidakis (1916); it was later included in the second volume of 
The Palace of Minos (Evans 1930, 234-235, fig. 132) and in the studies of bronze anthropo- 
morphic figurines by Colette Verlinden (1984, no. 93) and Efi Sapouna-Sakellaraki (1995, no. 
97). A more in-depth study was published by Olivier Pelon (1987). 

The gesture of the figurine under examination is unique so far. Apart from the obvious im- 
pediment this fact creates for our study, there is a series of other handicaps that make the plan- 
ning of a methodological framework challenging. Its provenance is that of a general area 
(Katsambas), but no information is clear about its find spot. No excavation was carried out after 
the figurine was brought to the Ephorate’s attention, therefore there is essentially no context. 
The figurine is undoubtedly a masterpiece of its era. Fortunately, scholars agree on its authenti- 
city (Verlinden 1984, 199; Sapouna-Sakellaraki 1995, 2). 

Michael Wedde defines gesture as “a movement performed by one or two hands/arms, 
while holding the body in one or more specific postures, invested with a meaning that can either 
be commonly understood by all, or part of codified behavior of a smaller group within a society” 
(Wedde 1999, 912). If the gesture is indeed invested with a meaning that was understood by all 
within Minoan society, and if this gesture is unique to us, and thus not easily discernible, then 
might there be some other element that is able to reveal the original meaning? Consequently, 
what is left for us to analyze? The present approach focuses on the ‘Aadovvta obuPoda’, the talk- 
ing symbols, the components of the figurine itself: namely the body, the stance, the garments 
and the accessories. 
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New iconographic evidence from a sanctuary in Crete provided the opportunity for a reconsidera- 
tion. A close examination of the figurine yielded some observations that could be tested against 
the iconographic background of the clay anthropomorphic figurines of the peak sanctuary of Ko- 
phinas (which is located on the mountain range of Asterousia). The clay figurines, as well as all 
the pottery of the sanctuary, were trusted to the author by the excavators Alexandra Karetsou 
and Giorgos Rethemiotakis and by Eleftherios Platon. The majority of the material was exam- 
ined: more than 3,000 fragments of figurines. Ironically, because of the excessive fragmentation 
of the material, be it intentional or accidental, gesture is one element of human representation 
rarely preserved at the sanctuary. 


The Find Place, the Owner, and the Golden Wire 

The male bronze figurine from Katsambas was a chance find. It was handed to Chatzidakis by 
agricultural workers employed by Nikolaos Frantzeskakis on his plot in the area of Katsambas, 
1 km east of Heraklion. Chatzidakis published the figurine in 1916 along with his observations: 
the figurine is not finished, its legs are disproportionately long compared to the rest of his body, 
the hat has no parallel, and the pose is unusual. The enigmatic gesture must have weighed on his 
mind for some time, because he eventually wrote — almost in defeat — that “nobody can decipher 
its meaning” (Chatzidakis 1916, 168). 

Some years later Evans included the figurine in the second volume of the Palace of Minos, 
in the chapter about the harbor town of Knossos (Fig. 1). Evans (1930, 235) added that it was 
found “on the SW flank of the hill that rises immediately above the right bank of this little 
stream, in an irregular rock vault”. It is still not clear how Evans came across this piece of infor- 
mation that is not mentioned in our primary source of knowledge, Chatzidakis’ article. Sapouna- 
Sakellaraki (1995, 56) mentions that it was found in a tholos tomb, even though she thinks that 
a grave is an unusual place to come across a bronze figurine. However, nothing of the sort is men- 
tioned in the primary source. 

An attempt was made towards a reevaluation of the topography of Poros-Katsambas by 
Nota Dimopoulou, in a large area between the hill of Trypiti and the small promontory of Man- 
draki 1.5 kms east of Heraklion. Her excavations, as well as older ones and chance finds from 
the area, revealed parts of a Minoan settlement, 
the area of the cemeteries, the seaport facilities 
and the workshops. Dimopoulou excavated 
areas where metallurgical activities took place, 
such as the plots Sanoudakis, Skantzourakis, 
Charonitakis and Psychogioudakis (Dimopou- 
lou 1997), as is attested by the abundance of 
crucibles, slags, tuyeres, ingots, molds, and ob- 
sidian unearthed there. 

The figurine is not finished: it still has 
flashings from the mold as well as traces of 
tools from its partial removal. This means that 
the product was not yet ready for consumption 
and was probably closer to the artisan who pro- 
duced it than to the client who commissioned 
it. It was arguably never exposed to a wider 
audience. The truth is that we do not know ex- 
actly where the figurine was found, but in all 


probability, it was not in a burial context, gi- 
Fig. 1: The drawing of the figure from Katsambas ven that clear evidence exists for active metal- 
(after Chatzidakis 1916, 168, fig. 3, and Evans  smithing workshops operating in the area since 
1930, 234, fig. 132). EM I (Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki 2004, 375). 
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The figurine is depicted in Chatzidakis’ article with a wire around its neck, which has now been 
removed (Fig. 1). Golden accents on metal figurines drawing attention to the face, hands or gar- 
ments were quite popular in Anatolian art (Aruz et al. 2008, 21, 46, 53 and more). Minoan 
craftspeople used the same approach on ivory figurines, as is attested by the Palaikastro Kouros, 
whose loincloth, shoes and bracelets were made of gold (Moak 2000, 74-75), by the remains of 
an ivory workshop in Knossos Royal Road (Evely 1993, 228), by the ivory deposit from the Tem- 
ple Treasury (Evans 1932, 428), and possibly by the ‘chryselephantine ivory group’ from Arch- 
anes (Sakellarakis and Sapouna-Sakellaraki 1997, 719). However, to our knowledge, golden 
accents were not used on Minoan bronze figurines. The addition of the wire is not a standard 
practice and it is not consistent with the fact that the figurine is unfinished. One could also 
make the logical observation that if the craftsperson wanted the figurine to wear a necklace they 
would have rendered one on the wax prototype, and certainly not in a way where the hair is ob- 
scured by its presence. 

It was by mere coincidence that some enlightening information about the owner of the plot 
where the figurine was found presented itself: Kleanthis Sidiropoulos and Manolis Drakakis 
(2017), along with Eleftheria Christinidou (2016), have undertaken the arduous task of compil- 
ing a database of all the citizens of Heraklion between 1863 and 1913 from archival material 
such as tax records and census and from documents from the Demogerontia Archive and the Mu- 
nicipal Archive of Heraklion. Sidiropoulos was able to trace Nikolaos Frantzeskakis in the data 
collected and informed the author that he was a jeweller by profession, as was his brother Dimi- 
trios. This possibly explains why the figurine was handed to Chatzidakis with a golden wire 
around its neck. This supposition of course is not hard evidence, but it does raise concerns over 
the find spot and of course the golden wire. Maybe that was the reason that at some point the 
wire was silently removed. 


The Boots, the Headgear, the Loincloth, and the ‘Bracelets’ 

The figurine wears high ankle boots as can be understood by the three parallel incisions around 
each of its ankles and lower part of the calf. Traces of the use of a sharp tool can be detected, pos- 
sibly the lines were added after the removal of the piece from its mold (Fig. 2). Similar boots are 
worn by men as shown in a variety of iconographic media, e.g. on the ring CMS 1, no. 19 from 
Vapheio, on the sealing CMS I16, no. 15 from Agia Triada, on the ring CMS XI, no. 29, cur- 
rently in Berlin, on the figure of the Pylos Combat Agate seal-stone, on the Boxers Rhyton, and 
on metallic vases with relief decoration such as the Vapheio cups. A different artistic angle of the 


Fig. 3: The figurine from Katsambas, de- Fig. 4: The figurine from Katsambas, de- 
tail of the hat, incisions on left side (photo tail of the hat, incisions on right side 
by Y. Ploumidis-Papadakis). (photo by Y. Ploumidis-Papadakis). 


Fig. 2: Vertical traces of the sharp tooling along the side of the left leg (photo by Y. Plou- 
midis-Papadakis). 
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Fig. 5: CMS II8, no. 237% Knossos Fig. 6: CMS IT 8, no. 236, Knos- Fig. 7: CMS I/6, no. 36, Agia 
(courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). sos (courtesy of the CMS Heidel-  Triada (courtesy of the CMS Hei- 
berg). delberg). 


Fig. 8: The “Sacred Conversation” ring from Poros (after Dimopoulou- Fig. 9: CMS IT8, no. 267% unknown 
Rethemiotakis 2000, 43 Fig. 4c) find place (courtesy of the CMS Hei- 
delberg). 


Minoan boot is provided by the Egyptian fresco at the tomb of Rekhmire at Thebes (Betancourt 
2001, 91). The peak sanctuary of Kophinas has also produced one fragment of a clay foot wear- 
ing what seems to be a boot, rendered with added strips of clay (Spiliotopoulou 2018, Vol. A, 
142; Vol. B, 111-112, pl. 59, 111). Based then on the iconography, boots are worn by people 
engaged in all sorts of activities, athletic, hunting, fighting, worshipping, etc. 

The tall hat (or tiara as termed by some) consists of three parts: a rounded brim, a pointed 
peak curving backwards in an arc, resembling an elongated shark fin, and the foliage or plumage 
along the spine of the hat (consisting of a series of overlapping sections, each one dangling from 
the spine). There are some cross-hatched incisions on each side of the plumage: made either 
while cleaning the figurine after the cast or earlier while preparing the wax surface (Figs. 3—4). 

Pelon (1987, 433) compared the tall headgear of the figurine to the hat worn by men in 
two sealings from the Temple Repositories of Knossos, CMS I18, no. 237 (Fig. 5) and no. 236 
(Fig. 6) and one from Agia Triada, CMS 116, no. 36 (Fig. 7). They all wear a pointed hat, they 
hold weapons and are accompanied by an animal. The hat worn in CMS II 8, no. 237 does bear 
a respectable resemblance to the hat under discussion in that it is the sole example of a conical 
hat with a decoration. The hat worn by the central male figure (Fig. 8) in the ‘sacred conversa- 
tion’ ring of Poros (Dimopoulou and Rethemiotakis 2000) may very well be another instance. 
That the Knossos sealing and the Poros hat form a stylistic group can thus be argued for. How- 
ever, I believe that there are differences between the said group and the Katsambas hat, based on 
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the size ratio of the hat to the head, its shape and the nature of the dangling plumage. The Poros 
and Knossos hats are proportionately smaller compared to the head, rather more conical, and the 
decorative elements, made from a soft material that floats in the air, spring from its very tip. 
They do not hang down from the spine as in the Katsambas hat. The Poros hat’s decoration 
seems to be bulkier where attached to the hat, and diminishes thereafter, whereas the Katsambas 
hat has decorative elements that progressively grow smaller towards the pointed end. 

Aegean iconography provides a variety of individuals that wear conical hats: eg. the sealing 
CMS 118, no. 267 (Fig. 9) with two men in a heraldic rendering, the group of two women from 
the golden ring from Pylos (Davis and Stocker 2016), and the hats of the female figures of CMS 
113, no. 236, the warrior from CMS I, no. 294 or the conical hat of the bronze figurine from the 
Metaxas collection that possibly represents a priest (Sapouna-Sakellarakis 1995, 67, no. 114). All 
of the above have been rejected as comparable material for the Katsambas hat in this study be- 
cause of stylistic and contextual differences. 

The closest parallel for the hat then is one that Rethemiotakis located at the British Mu- 
seum and identified as coming from the peak sanctuary of Kophinas (Rethemiotakis 2001, fig. 
138),' rightly so. The figurine here has the same sort of hat with a strip of what seems to be a foli- 
ate or plumed band. The clay figurine preserves a hand with a boxing glove resting on its chest. 
The original gesture was the typical hands-on-chest as can be extrapolated from the broken surface 
on the right part of the chest. This could then have provided an impressive iconographic parallel 
by which to identify the Katsambas figurine as a boxer. But a serious flaw exists: the piece is actu- 
ally two different figurines, glued together. The head is made of a reddish-brown clay, while the 
clay of the torso has a more orange hue, both being separate types of clay known from the sanctu- 
ary of Kophinas. This is a practice performed by looters, as a means to make a figurine larger and 
with more features, for the obvious reason of gaining a better price. Moreover, the head is ob- 
viously smaller than the torso and the angle of the head as joined is distorted, forcing it to tilt for- 
ward and not to have its chin raised in the proud stance that most figurines adopt. 

Kophinas has ten more head fragments that wear this type of hat, out of a total of 349 
head fragments studied. None of these though is directly connected to other boxing parapherna- 
lia, though of course they are all part of a material group with a strong narrative about boxing 
games. 

Colette Verlinden (1984, 125) believes that the tall pointed hat was reserved for divinities 
and people of rank and royalty. Likewise, Sapouna-Sakellaraki (1995, 56) concludes the tiara is to 
be understood as the insignium of an office. Pelon (1987, 434) searched Anatolia and the Hittites 
for a prototype, since conical hats of various forms are worn by Hittite kings, queens, gods, god- 
desses, priests and heroes at that time and no similar hat had been found or at least published in 
the iconographic imagery of Minoan or even Aegean art and culture. However, apart from the 
palpable reason that similar hats have now been detected in Crete and presented in the archaeolo- 
gical literature, there is another cause to avoid comparison with Anatolian art and culture. Basi- 
cally, it is an unnecessary methodological leap, and one that could introduce dubious distractions. 

Pointed hats have been used in multiple cultural contexts worldwide and they are not al- 
ways associated with gods and kings or even nobles. Sometimes the pointed hat is linked to rites 
of passage as is the case with the tantoor, a hat that is given as a gift to a Levantine bride. In 
many other instances conical hats are an indication of provenance or cultural group, as is the 
case of the Jewish hat or that of the Welsh. In Spain penitents used to wear a capirote with a two- 
fold purpose: first to draw the attention away from the individual to God and later on for the 
greater ritual and public humiliation of the penitents. In the United States, the Ku Klux Klan 
wore the same capirote hats, but for different reasons. And of course, a pointed hat is not always 
worn with pride, especially if it is a dunce’s hat used to discipline a student. 


1 https://www.britishmuseum.org/collection/object/G_1970-1107-1. 
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Fig. 10. The figurine from Kat- Fig. 11: The figurine from Kat- Fig. 12: The figurine from Kat- 
sambas, front (photo by Y. Ploumi-  sambas, side (photo by Y. Ploumi-  sambas, back (photo by Y. Ploumi- 
dis-Papadakis). dis-Papadakis). dis-Papadakis). 


The Hittite iconography is — we must admit — full of figures with conical hats, most of them with 
relief decoration, horns and other insignia attached, which were undoubtedly instantly recogniz- 
able to a viewer from the same cultural context (for reference see Bryce 2002, 160; Aruz et al. 
2008, 174-175, 179-181). Deities with tall conical hats rendered in relief can be seen in Hittite 
monuments eg. Yazilikaya, Fasillar, Firaktin and of course Bogazkéy, to name a few. However, 
none of the hats share the same shape with plumage and certainly none are accompanied by the 
same garments, posture and gesture. Reshef, the smiting god, has a very distinct set of attributes. 
Compared to the Katsambas figurine, Reshef’s hat displays more differences than similarities, with 
the additional discrepancy that his pose, clothes and gesture are not at all relatable. 

The body garment of our figurine is a belt that holds an emphasized loincloth/codpiece 
and a triangular cloth hanging down at the back between the buttocks, leaving them half-covered 
(Figs. 10-12). According to Sapouna-Sakellaraki (1971, 98) it belongs to her type I’ that is 
worn by men, among them pugilists. 


Fig. 13: Clay figurine fragment, peak sanctuary of Ko- Fig. 14: Clay figurine fragment, peak sanctuary of Ko- 
phinas (drawing by the author, after Spiliotopoulou phinas (drawing by the author, afier Spiliotopoulou 
2018). 2018). 
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Fig. 15: Clay figurine fragment, peak sanctuary of Ko- Fig. 16: Clay figurine fragment, peak sanctuary of Ko- 
phinas (drawing by the author, after Spiliotopoulou  phinas (drawing by the author, after Spiliotopoulou 
2018). 2018). 


Fig. 17: Fragment of a stone vase, Knossos (after Koehl 
2006, 647, fig. 768). 


Fig. 18: “Salutat”, Thomas Eakins, 1898 (https://addi 
son.andover.edu/search-the-collection/?embark_query=/ob 
jects-L/info 2query=mfs%20 all%20 %22 salutat%22& 
sort=OcobjectName=Salutat). 


Fig. 19: Clay figurine fragment, Tylissos (after Sapou- Fig. 20. Clay figurine fragment, Vrysinas (after Sfa- 
na-Sakellaraki 1971, 15, middle and right). kianakis 2013, fig. 11a). 
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Quite a few of the lower body fragments from 
Kophinas wear a similar garment, which is at- 
tributed as the typical attire of the boxers. 
There are two fragments that depict a triangu- 
lar cloth on the buttocks (Figs. 13-16). The 
loincloth is emphasized, sometimes even angu- 
lar in its projecting form (Figs. 13 and 15). 
This probably is due to the presence of a kind 
of a protective codpiece. The fragment from 
Kophinas in Figure 16 is a rendering in the 
Fig. 21: Fresco from Tylissos (after Shaw 1972, 174, round of the garment worn by the pugilist on 
fig. 3; 184, fig. 13). the fragment from the stone vase from Knossos 
(Fig. 17). 
The rounded edges of the cloth seen around the gluteal area could have been formed by tucking 
in the fabric to leave the buttocks uncovered and so allow maximum freedom of movement. The 
interpretation was inspired by Thomas Eakins’ painting “Salutat”, showing a boxer with his 


shorts pulled upwards in a v-form in the gluteal area (Fig. 18). 

There are yet more and varied examples in Minoan art of this type of garment that share 
the above characteristics. The clay figurines from Tylissos (Fig. 19) and Vrysinas (Fig. 20) have a 
strongly emphasised loincloth, as does the figure in the fresco from Tylissos (Fig. 21) which has 
been identified as a boxer (Shaw 1972). It is worth pointing out that the special garment drawn 
in profile in the miniature fresco from Tylissos also leaves the buttocks uncovered. 

Every scholar that has described the arms and hands of the Katsambas figurine mentions 
that it is wearing bracelets. It is even shown in this way on the first drawing that was published 
by Chatzidakis and later by Evans, because they so interpreted it. But upon a closer inspection, 
the feature involved is not applied all around the wrist. Usually, when the craftsperson wants to 
render bracelets they do so by placing them at and encircling the entire circumference of the 
wrist, like in the bronze figurine from Tylissos (Fig. 22). 

The feature for Katsambas, however, is shown only on the upper part of the wrist and 
vanishes on its sides (Figs. 23 and 24). This small detail is the most crucial element the figurine 
of Katsambas has that could shed some light on his identity. For the same feature occurs on sev- 
eral fragments of hands in the material of Kophinas that have been classified as wearing boxing 
gloves. 

Two ways to cover the three-dimensional hand of a boxer in the material of Kophinas can 
be detailed. One is by using strips wrapped around the hand and rendered with incised lines and 
the other is by shaping the whole hand as a hemisphere, sometimes with a small flap at the fin- 
gers and with an added feature on the upper part of the wrist (Fig. 25). 

One could argue that the present positioning of the hands was not that originally intended 
for the wax model, where the gesture was actually the well-known ‘hands-on-the-chest’, but it be- 
came altered by accident during the casting procedure. That would explain the bracelets not 
being rendered as whole encircling bands. This theory was indeed suggested by Verlinden (1984, 
124, n. 207) and it should be addressed here. There is no distortion on the figurine’s chest as a 
result of any detachment of the hands and there are also no signs of distortion or malformation 
on the figurine’s arms. The movement required by Verlinden’s proposal would also mean that 
the upper side of the hands would have moved on the same axis and not become twisted, so as to 
face away from the chest and not upwards. All in all, I believe that this argument cannot be 
made to work, and so is invalid. The gesture we see now is the one initially intended. 
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Fig. 23: The figurine from Kat- Fig. 24: The figurine from Kat- 
sambas, detail (photo by Y. Plou- sambas, detail (photo by Y. Plou- 
midis-Papadakis). midis-Papadakis). 


Fig. 22: Bronze figurine from Ty- 
lissos (photo by Y. Ploumidis-Papa- 
dakis). 


Fig. 25: Boxing gloves, peak sanctuary of 
Kophinas (drawings by the author, after 
Spiliotopoulou 2018). 


The Gesture 

The gesture of the Katsambas figurine’s hand forms an axis that is perpendicular to the main ver- 
tical axis of the body. The elbows are raised and the hands meet on the same horizontal axis as 
the elbows. The gesture is a closed one but not modest, reserved or introverted. It extends away 
from the chest and towards the viewer. 

Evans describes the figurine’s gesture as being in a “usual ceremonial attitude”, which “along 
his tiara-like head-piece suggest the possibility that we have here before us the Boy-God” and con- 
cludes that “he is in the act of saluting his divine Mother” (Evans 1930, 235). Pelon’s study con- 
cludes that the gesture of the arms, by being brought back towards the chest, was not a gesture of 
greeting but underlined the majesty of the character. Therefore, the figurine represents a male god, 
borrowing some stylistic elements from the Hittite and general Anatolian tradition (Pelon 1987, 
435). However, he admits that its overall spirit is deeply Minoan (Pelon 1987, 436). 

The multiple ways the gesture of the Katsambas figurine has been treated in the descriptive 
systems is an indication of its uniqueness. Chatzidakis calls it unusual. Verlinden on the other 
hand puts it under gesture 4, “les mains sont repliées sur la poitrine”, being the sole member in 
the subcategory c), “les coudes sont relevés sur les cétés mais les mains ne touchent pas la poi- 
trine”, while admitting that the placement of the hands is “exceptionnelle dans l’iconographie 
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Fig. 26: Agia Triada Box- Fig. 27: Agia Triada Fig. 28: Agia Triada Boxers Rhyton, detail bull-lea- 
ers Rhyton, detail of boxer Boxers Rhyton, detail of per (after von Matt et al. 1967 133). 


(after Zervos 1956, 372, boxer (after von Matt et 
fig. 546). al. 1967, 132). 


minoenne” and that it could be interpreted as greeting gesture, albeit one different from the norm 
(Verlinden 1984, 124). Pelon seems to disagree with this interpretation as he insists on the Anato- 
lian prototypes of figurines with hands set apart from the chest and with a hole to accommodate 
objects (Pelon 1987, 435). However, there is no such hole on or between hands of the figurine of 
Katsambas. Sapouna-Sakellaraki (1995, 107) classifies it under Gesture A “Segensgestus”, that is a 
blessing gesture, but because the arms stretch away from the chest it again belongs to a category 
of its own, type Ab. Louise Hitchcock (1997, 121) follows Verlinden’s classification. Although 
she admits that its gesture is unusual, she sees the figurine from Syme as performing the same ges- 
ture as the Katsambas one. In Hitchcock’s study the figurine’s gesture is classified under Gesture 4 
“both hands are folded in the chest”, which is clearly inaccurate (Hitchcock 1997, 113, 122). The 
conical hat is stressed because of the rarity of headdresses on bronze figurines, and she regards it 
as a symbol of divinity or ruler status in the Near East (Hitchcock 1997, 121). 

The one all-important question we have to ask ourselves, even if we establish that this per- 
son was indeed a pugilist, is whether his gesture belongs to that class alone, or if it belongs to a 
more general ritual or religious one. Is this a gesture typically to be identified as one performed 
by a boxer or is this one performed by a worshipper or an adorant who happens to be a boxer, re- 
gardless of their expertise or skill, much like the torso of the figurine of the boxer from the Brit- 
ish Museum (Rethemiotakis 2001, fig. 138; also British Museum, no. 1970, 1107.1)? 

Some arguments supporting the idea that the gesture of the figurine reflects the level of 
skill of the represented male will be presented here. First of all, one has to contemplate the es- 
sence of the sport and the general rules of the game (that in all probability applied to Minoan 
sports as a whole); here, Ait but do not get hit. Offense means going for the head and the torso. 
An effective defense, one that protects the vulnerable areas, is equally as important. 

Pugilistic scenes are our best iconographic source. The Boxers Rhyton depicts three friezes 
with boxing scenes. Each frieze has different episodes with boxers that are about to win and 
others that have fallen on their knees and backs. The gestures of the first group fall in two main 
types: the shoulders and elbows form a straight line, but the hands and lower arms turn in to- 
wards the torso thus enclosing the frame (Figs. 26-27). The wrist is not bent and its upper side 
always faces upwards. This is a majestic gesture that shows off the athlete’s strong torso to the 
viewer. The artist captured the boxing movements by rendering the athletes with the elbow back 
as to impart enough kinetic energy for a telling blow, but not too much so as to create a gap in 
the defense. The other gesture is seen on the upper frieze; a hit on the opponent’s abdomen with 
the arm moving through a horizontal axis. Both gestures show control, energy, strength and possi- 
bly indicate who the victor is. 
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Fig. 29: Fragment of a stone vase, Knossos (after Fig. 30. Fragment of a stone vase, Boston (after Mili- 
Evans 1921, 689, fig. 510). tello 2003, 366, fig. 6). 


ASS 


Fig. 31: CMS IT8, no. 280, Knos- Fig. 32: The golden ring from Syme Fig. 33: Fragment of a stone 
sos (courtesy of the CMS Heidel- (after Lebessi et al. 2004, table 2). vase, Knossos (after Evans 
berg). 1928, 614, fig. 386). 


The other group of figures, those who receive hits, are shown mainly falling on their backs or 
onto their knees. Their gestures reveal a loss of control with the hands flying in the air, an at- 
tempt to stand and resume a vertical position, the need to take a breath and manage pain or even 
to hide the embarrassment. In a similar manner the hands and legs of the acrobat impaled on the 
bull’s horn on the Boxers Rhyton (Fig. 28) and the fallen youth of the Vapheio cup are thrown 
up into the air with no sign of control, just a flailing reaction to the animal’s blow. 

Apart from the Agia Triada rhyton there are two other fragments of stone vases with relief 
decoration and a sealing, that all replicate the same strong gesture with the aligned shoulders and 
elbows and the closed frame of swift hands, as if copying a prototype. These are a stone vase frag- 
ment found at Knossos with a single boxer (Fig. 29), a similar fragment from Boston belonging 
to the upper frieze of a conical rhyton depicting two boxers (Fig. 30), possibly a forgery, and seal- 
ing CMS 118, no. 280 from Knossos (Fig. 31). 
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To further understand the movement, a comparison of the boxers’ gestures with the ones per- 
formed by men engaged in other sports is necessary. The comparison shows that the Minoan 
craftsperson was well aware of the different positioning of the hands pertaining to each sport. 
The force with which the central figure of the golden ring of Syme (Lebessi et al. 2004) is run- 
ning, is shown by the wide stride and by the pumping movement of the arms and hands (Fig. 
32). The arms stretch outwards in a very open shape in order to increase his velocity. On a differ- 
ent stone fragment from Knossos another athletic scene is captured. The shoulders and elbows of 
the best-preserved figure are aligned but the hands move outwards and the shape of the gesture is 
again an open one (Fig. 33). Thus, the pugilists move their hands inwards in order to form an im- 
penetrable shield in front of their face and torso, but the runners employ the hands openly and 
outwards to facilitate their forward motion. 

One could ask at this point why a boxer would be represented by a metal figurine when 
most of this class show worshippers and adorants. Are there any more such pugilists in metal? 
The present study has potentially classified at least two more figurines, forming a group that 
share certain features. 

The figurine from Kambos in Messenia (Fig. 34), which was found in a Mycenaean tholos 
tomb and was published by Christos Tsountas (1891), possibly depicts a boxer. His musculature 
is extremely developed and rendered in strong relief modelling on his thick thighs and arms: so 
much so that Tsountas without hesitation dubbed him an athlete. After Tsountas there were var- 
ious interpretations of this unique gesture that disregarded his athletic body, until Valerios Stais 
(1909) claimed that the figurine represents a pugilist. 

The Kambos figurine imitates a prototype of earlier times according to Sapouna-Sakellaraki 
(1993, 141), who suggests that the prototype was Minoan, and that the later figure probably has 
a similar disposition and meaning as that of its prototype. 

When placed side by side the Kambos figurine does display a degree of resemblance with 
the figurine of Katsambas. The first wears a humbler variation of the garment, albeit with a still 
emphasized loincloth. It does not bear any gloves or shoes, or any other accessories apart from a 
hat that is also conical but much shorter. One could say that its gesture is close to the Katsam- 
bas’ one. However, the hands do not meet, though one is closer to the chest than the other, form- 
ing an asymmetrical shape (Fig. 35). The gesture is again a rather closed one but not reserved. 
The figure presents its athletic and toned arms to flaunt its power. The form of the body and the 
gesture as well as the assertiveness of the two figurines seems strikingly similar. 


Fig. 34: The lead figurine from Kam- Fig. 35: The lead figurine from Kambos, Messenia, 
bos, Messenia (National Archaeological detail (National Archaeological Museum, photo by the 
Museum, photo by the author). author). 
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Fig. 36: The bronze figurine from 
the area of Phaistos (photo by Rob- 
bert Jan Looman, National Mu- 
seum of Antiquities, Leiden). 


The last figurine of the group 
is the one from the Museum 
of Leiden (Figs. 36-38). This 
is a figurine that was given to 
the Museum in 1904 with a 
brief account of the prove- 
nance: the area of Phaistos. 


The 


comprises of a set of interest- 


figurine from Leiden 
ing and — again — unique fea- 
Unfortunately, the 
hands and the legs from the 


tures. 


knees down are not preserved. 
It wears a garment that is 
long in the back with a line 
in the middle which could be 
either a seam or the two ends 
of the cloth (Fig. 37). The 
front part has a piece of fabric 
overlapping the loincloth, as 


Fig. 37: The bronze figurine from 
the area of Phaistos, back (photo 
by Robbert Jan Looman, National 
Museum of Antiquities, Leiden). 


Fig. 38: The bronze figurine from 
the area of Phaistos, detail (photo 
by Robbert Jan Looman, National 
Museum of Antiquities, Leiden). 


Fig. 39: Clay figurine fragment, peak sanctuary of Kophinas (drawing by 


the author, after Spiliotopoulou 2018). 


if it is folded over (Fig. 36). This is a feature that is known so far only in the material of Kophi- 
nas (Spiliotopoulou 2018), as is also mentioned by Sapouna-Sakellaraki (1971, 89, fig. 17). It 


still remains a valid observation. 


Sometimes the overlapping cloth can be seen on lower body fragments from Kophinas com- 
bined with the triangular fabric at the gluteal area (Figs. 13-14, 16), an arrangement that was de- 


fined through correlations as the attire of the pugilists in the material of Kophinas 


(Spiliotopoulou 2018, 137). The long fabric in the back of the Leiden figurine (Fig. 37) is rare, 
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but it seems to agree with the length of the fabrics worn by the boxers of Agia Triada and of the 
fresco from Tylissos (Fig. 21). 

The beret worn by the figurine of Leiden finds its iconographic parallel once more in the 
material of Kophinas. There are two heads of figurines from the sanctuary that possibly wear the 
same style of headgear. One of them even sports a raiment with the overlapping cloth over the 
loincloth (Fig. 39). The more modest medium of clay and the poor preservation of the clay figur- 
ine from Kophinas makes the certain recognition and acceptance that these two figurines depict 
the same iconographic type difficult to grasp. 

Lastly, the Leiden gesture is again one of a kind. The arms are bent at the elbow with the 
forearms raised close together in front of the face of the figurine. This is a rare instance where a 
figurine has its chin tucked closer to the chest, not lifted for a prouder stance. This combination 
of features, the chin and the arms in front of the face is another expression of a boxing gesture, 
but this time a defensive one. 


Discussion 

The corpus of the anthropomorphic figurines from the peak sanctuary of Kophinas has revealed 
about 100 fragments of hands with boxing gloves and a series of clay representations of boxing 
men with various hats on, in both a passive adorant attitude and in a more energetic and active 
pose as figures of compositions inside of clay models (Spiliotopoulou 2018). The prospect that 
this was the first time a relatively detailed and three-dimensional rendering of boxing gloves was 
encountered led the author to search for overlooked details in the corpus of the bronze figurines, 
especially those figurines that bear similar attributes to the Kophinas boxers. The search was suc- 
cessful as two more metal figurines are highlighted, all with unique gestures, attire and hats: the 
one from Kambos in Messenia and the one from the Museum of Leiden with an alleged origin of 
the wider area of Phaistos, and possibly thus from Kophinas. 

The comparison of the Katsambas figurine against the iconographic wealth of the instances 
at Kophinas has not only assisted in the understanding of its identity but also unveiled the 
methodological shortcomings of previous scholars in their attempts to decipher the unique fea- 
tures of the hat and the gesture. If one encounters a feature that is unique and cannot be under- 
stood through iconographical parallels within its immediate geographical and temporal limits and 
within its cultural context (where it provoked instant recognition within the people who con- 
ceived, created and conferred on it a meaning), it seems unsound to be looking for ‘similarities’ in 
material from other cultural contexts, with no regard to the composition of the object as a whole. 

There are several types of conical hats in Minoan imagery worn by various individuals. 
They exhibit differences and need to be examined individually. There is also an abundance of 
conical hats in Hittite imagery, worn by gods and men. However, none of the interpretations of 
the Katsambas figurine takes into account that a) there are no hats in Hittite imagery that look 
exactly the same as the Minoan one(s) and b) none of the other attributes demonstrated by the 
Hittite individuals with conical hats are reproduced on the Katsambas figurine. Diamantis Pana- 
giotopoulos addresses the issue in his insightful review of the history of research of Minoan 
images: “The main problem with this approach, which has been quite popular, is that scholars 
isolated specific pictorial themes or single motifs and studied their distribution in space and time 
across different media, paying less attention to their meaningful association within the overall 
composition, its medium and spatial context” (Panagiotopoulos 2020, 387). In this particular 
case the spatial context might be lost but the figurine is meaningful in a cultural context where 
not only boxing is celebrated, but also other sports or competitions, as can been seen on ceremo- 
nial vases, frescoes, figurines, and so forth. 

Boxing was one of the sporting activities that, along with running, hunting and bull-leap- 
ing, the Minoans chose to depict through several artistic media in a way suited to their culture 
(for an overview see Militello 2003; Panagiotopoulos 2004; Platon 2008). The best-known depic- 
tion of these sort of events is demonstrated in three out of the four friezes of a truly remarkable 
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and elaborately decorated object, the Agia Triada Boxers Rhyton. There are pugilistic scenes on 
other fragments of Knossian stone vases, objects of value that were in all probability used in cere- 
monial rituals of rites of passage. Boxing scenes were decorating frescoes at Tylissos, possibly the 
Palace of Knossos, if we are to accept the observations made on the fresco of the Prince of Lilies 
(Coulomb 1979, 1981, 1985) and the alternative reconstruction of the Staircase Procession Fres- 
co that Fritz Blakolmer (2018) has offered. 

The last potential strand of a connection with the Hittites or Anatolia in the related biblio- 
graphy, namely the golden wire around the figurine’s neck, has been removed or at least ques- 
tioned by the circumstances of its discovery as presented here. The figurine has a Minoan 
personality, or as Pelon puts it ‘a Minoan allure’. 

Douglass Bailey defined the prerequisites of the way to “read” a figurine: “... the methodol- 
ogy for accurately reading prehistoric figurines depends on the visual examination of the figurine, 
the identification of the subject of representation and a thorough knowledge of the archaeological 
and social context of both figurine and its represented subject” (Bailey 1994, 323). Are we cer- 
tain about what it is we see? If not, how can we possibly proceed to the next step, the “identifica- 
tion”, and even more so, to the interpretation and the theoretical construction — with such built- 
in inaccuracies? The present study of the Katsambas figurine has presented arguments focusing 
on the “visual examination of the figurine”. Both the Katsambas and the Kambos figurines, as 
well as other bronze figurines of the Heraklion Museum, were examined and observed not from 
old published photographs or secondary sources, but from up close and with one’s own eyes. 

Corresponding to that argument is the inaccurate first drawing of the figurine. Most archae- 
ologists are familiar with the concept that the drawing of an artifact is just another form of inter- 
pretation. The artifacts are not always made of specific shapes with clean lines. There is decay, 
distortion, surface wear, gaps and holes, and unfamiliar elements that the draughtsperson or the 
skilled archaeologist needs to sort out in order to produce a comprehendible image. The gap is 
usually filled with the archaeologist’s assumption, at best an educated guess drawn from a bank 
of personal knowledge, however adequate or inadequate, accurate or distorted it may be. Some- 
times all it takes is a change to one small line and the meaning assigned becomes a totally differ- 
ent one. In the case of the Katsambas figurine the first drawing shows a man wearing thick 
bracelets because the archaeologist interpreted them as such, ignoring the fact that the element 
on top of the wrist does not continue to its inner and side surfaces. Once so interpreted, the ac- 
cepted description of the figurine was as one with bracelets. That is, of course, quite understand- 
able at the time, since there were not any three-dimensional boxers and boxing gloves then 
known. 

All three figurines were found some time before and after the turn of the 20 century. 
None is burdened with a suspicion of forgery, because when they were brought to the surface, 
their iconographic types were not known. They are all one of a kind in their own rights, but 
seem to form a broad group with a common meaning: one that could probably be recognized by 
the original viewers, one that was meaningful in Minoan society — showing the strength of well- 
built and athletic men, an idea that is consistent with other aspects of Aegean iconography in 
other media. 

The Katsambas figurine is shown in a standing and static body posture — he is not captured 
in action. His gesture is one that is meaningful and consistent with boxing imagery; firm, strong 
and proud. The gesture of this male could be seen as a pose, a salute or a greeting, a pre-fight 
ritual, a post-fight celebration, all intended to remind the viewer of his strength, his athletic 
training, and his skill that makes him stand out. On a more abstract level of interpretation this 
could yet be seen as a gesture of adoration, one performed by a worshipper, as most bronze figur- 
ines are. 
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From the Here and Now, to the There and Then: The Most 


Powerful Woman in Minoan Crete? 


Louise A. Hitchcock — Madaline Harris-Schober 


Abstract Nowadays, when we think of figurines and Palaikastro, in our minds’ eye, we 
see the famous Palaikastro “kouros,” a dazzling chryselephantine statuette, remarkable for 
the artist’s stunning attention to detail and realism. However, other figurines were found 
at Palaikastro, that attract little attention in the here and now. We would like to suggest 
that at least one of them was likely quite famous and powerful in the there and then, de- 
spite a lack of individuating features and a diminutive size of just 4.5 cm in height. The 
figurine is a female based on dress and anatomical features, stylistically dated to the Neo- 
palatial period and was found in an urban deposit, likely a pit containing ritual materi- 
al, dated to the final palatial period. Based on its gesture placed in comparison to figures 
depicted on seals and sealings making a similar gesture, and its context that this figurine 
represented female power that communicated far more status and power than its modest 
appearance conveys. 


Introduction 

When we consider Minoan figurines with regard to the site of Palaikastro in eastern Crete, we 
think of the famous Palaikastro “kouros” of the Neopalatial period, ca. 1700-1450 BCE (papers 
in MacGillivray, Driessen, and Sackett 2000).' The “kouros” is a dazzling chryselephantine statu- 
ette, remarkable for the artist’s stunning attention to detail and realism. However, other figurines 
were found at Palaikastro, that attract little attention in the here and now. We would like to sug- 
gest that at least one of them served as a representation of an individual who was important, fa- 
mous, and powerful in the there and then, despite a lack of individuating features and a 
diminutive size of just 4.5 cm in height (Fig. 1). The figurine is stylistically dated to the Neopala- 
tial period (Verlinden 1984, no. 68), and was found in an urban deposit, likely a pit or pile con- 
taining ritual material. The bronze figure has an accentuated waist and breasts, leading us/the 
authors to believe this is a stylistic and anatomical depiction of a female body. Alexandra Alexan- 
dri (1994, 17), followed by Christine Morris (2009) observed that the breast, accentuated by 
clothing was the main distinguishing feature of females. Female bodies are further distinguished 
from male bodies by dress, summarized as an open bodice exposing breasts; the sleeve is rendered 
by a thickening of the upper arm with borders on the sleeves rendered in high relief that stops at 
the elbow; the neckline is sometimes rendered by light incision or in relief; the floor length, so- 
called flounced skirt follows the contours of the body: curving around the thighs with a hollow 
in the front with a series of oblique panels about halfway down, and a rolled sash which sits on 
the thighs. In contrast, male dress can be distinguished by a kilt with two panels in the front, 
and one in the back, the length varies; usually there is a codpiece or penis sheath; the sash or 
belt may be single, double, or triple, with a “sacred knot” sometimes visible on the right of the 
garment.” Thus, there is no ambiguity in the figurine and seal representations under discussion, 
as indicated by dress and accentuated breasts on females (e.g. Hitchcock 2009). The area under 


1 We warmly thank Dimitris Gavriel for his generous 2 This description is based on Verlinden’s (1984) 
help. We are grateful to Alexia Spiliotopoulou for discuss- highly detailed study, and the reader is directed to her 
ing the Katsambas figurine with us. catalog for further consideration. 
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discussion at Palaikastro was designated as X41 was a Neopala- 
tial doorless space, defined by LM I foundation walls. Although 
her facial features were not well defined, she is unusual for 
being the only bronze figurine from Crete with her hands 
placed on her hips, a gesture associated with status on seals and 
sealings. She is also one of only two female bronze figurines 
wearing jewellery in the form of a necklace. The deposit also 
contained white ashes, pottery, four to five clay bull heads, frag- 
ments of twenty clay lamps, and bovine bones and horn cores. 
Based on recent studies of foundation, repair, and termination 
rituals, this study reconsiders the significance of this figurine 
Wiha and concludes she was far more important than originally be- 


lieved, perhaps the most powerful woman in Minoan Crete. 

The figurine is among 114 Neopalatial anthropomorphic 
figurines that were published in a catalogue by Colette Verlin- 
den.* Two of the most significant characteristics of these figur- 


ines were gender and gesture whereby details were not obscured 
(Hitchcock 1997). Two particular gestures made by the figur- 
ines seemed to indicate particular status based on gender. One 
of these was gesture 4, or hands to chest, found on just two 


Fig. 1: Figurine from Palaikastro, 
bronze, making Gesture 3 (Hitch- 
cock, after Verlinden 1984). 

unusual male bronze figurines, a seal said to be from Chania 
but located in the Benaki Museum (CMS V.1, no. 201), also made by the Palaikastro statuette. 
One of the two bronze figurines is Verlinden no. 93, a male bronze from Katsambas. This is one 
of only two bronze males that wears headgear.* It wears a tall, conical cap. The other male 
bronze figurine is from the sacred enclosure at Kato Syme (Lebessi and Muhly 1990, fig. 14; see 
also, Hitchcock 1997). The seal, carved from Lapis Lakedaimonius, depicts a man standing be- 
tween horns of consecration, and flanked by a winged goat and a Minoan genius (CMS V.1, no. 
201; Rehak 1995, 227-228; Hitchcock 1997, 125). The other gesture that we assign high status 
to is Verlinden’s gesture 3, the hands-on-hips gesture made by just one female figurine that is the 
subject of this contribution. We make this assessment based primarily on the rarity of the gesture 
among female bronze figurines and based on its context as depicted on seal iconography. In seal 
iconography this suggestion is further supported by its depiction on centrally placed females in 
hierarchic scale as discussed below. 


The Figurine 

Verlinden stylistically dates the Palaikastro figurine (Fig. 1) to the “Classic” Neopalatial period. 
The eyes and ears are rendered, although other facial details are not noticeable. The skirt has unu- 
sual horizontal folds, and the hair is in a great curl on top of the head and falls down the back 
(see also Verlinden 1984; Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 122-123, fig. 103B). The figurine 
wears a necklace and is one of only two female bronze figurines wearing jewellery.” Depictions of 
jewellery were more common on male figurines, in contrast to other media such as fresco paint- 


3 These were out of a total of 287 figurines published | Overseas Research Annual Meeting 2022, and in a longer 


by Verlinden (1984), which included earlier and later figur- 
ines as well as pieces too fragmentary to be included. See 
also Hitchcock 1997. 

4 The Katsambas figurine was presented in detail, and 
interpreted as exemplifying youth, strength, and power at 
these proceedings by Alexia Spiliotopoulou. In addition, it 
was discussed by Hitchcock along with the Kato Syme 
figurine in more detail than is possible here at the 13" 
International Congress of Cretan Studies, 5—9 October 
2022, Agios Nikolaos (Crete), at the American Society of 
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presentation presented as NEH Fellow Lecture at the Alb- 
right Institute for Archaeological Research, 1 December 
2022, see https://youtu.be/b0TCHuZbxlw. 

5 The other, in the Fogg Art Museum, wears bracelets. 
The excavations at Ayios Yeorgios sto Vouno, Kythera have 
increased the corpus of Minoan bronze figurines by forty 
per cent (see Banou 2018). The final publication of the 
figurines from Kythera will invariably change the statistics 
and it is hoped they inspire a reconsideration of the overall 
corpus of Minoan bronzes. 
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ing. The rarity of gesture 3 led to the conclusion that 
it indicated high status, perhaps divinity (Hitchcock 
1997). Based on the gesture, Verlinden (1984, 52, n. 
119) suggested that she might represent a priestess. 


Context One: Seal Iconography 
Although the facial features of the Palaikastro figurine 


were not well defined to the point of being barely visi- 
Fig. 2: Gold Ring, Mycenae (redrawn by 
Hitchcock after CMS I, no. 126). 


ble and she is tiny, the hands-on-hips gesture she 
makes is associated with status in at least four in- 
stances on seals and sealings (CMS I, nos. 126, 159; 
113, no. 3; 116, no. 1). In one instance, CMS 113, no. 3 from Agia Triada, the figure is isolated 
except for what may be two trees. On the other three, the figure making the hands-on-hips ges- 
ture is centrally placed between two other figures. In two instances, the central figure is rendered 
in hierarchic scale, which appears exaggerated and indicates that the accompanying females were 
of lower status. The flanking female figures might have been attendants, priestesses, worshippers, 
young female children or minor deities who are also making gesture 3. In the case of CMS I, no. 
159, a lentoid seal-stone from Mycenae, the breasts are more fully developed in the central figure 
than in the flanking figures, convincingly indicating age difference. In addition to the central fe- 
male and the two small flanking figures, the sealing from Agia Triada includes a built structure 
with an associated tree (Nilsson 1927, 231, fig. 75; CMS II6, no. 1; Hitchcock 1997; Tully 
2018). A similar, network of relationships can be observed in a famous gold ring from Mycenae 
(Fig. 2; CMS I, no. 126; Hitchcock 1997; Tully 2018). Although the flanking figures in this seal 
are not rendered in hierarchic scale and are engaged in what appears to be tree shaking activity, 
they are both bent over in a subordinate position to the central figure who is positioned above 
them by virtue of her upright posture. Both flanking figures are associated with built structures, 
probably altars, and both built structures have free-standing columns, probably baetyls, and vege- 
tation associated with them. In addition, the left structure associated with the female who is bent 
over, also has a small object below it to the left of the column which may be an eight-shield (also 
Rehak 1992). While this comparison is a chronological jump, it demonstrates a similar configura- 
tion in the use of a particular gesture employed by a female in a dominant position, depicted in 
Minoan style, and in the use of a precious material.° 


Context Two: Kea Statues 

Most of the fifty terracotta statues in the Temple at Agia Irini on Kea are preserved well enough to 
be seen also making gesture 3. Miriam Caskey (1986, 36; more recently Gorogianni 2011) inter- 
preted them as ritual dancers rather than divinities because none of them stand out “in size or any 
other observable way, such as to suggest that they might have been set apart as a representation of 
a divinity.” It is possible that the statues may represent worshippers because they were placed in a 
temple context, a practice common throughout antiquity. We agree, however, with Evi Gorogian- 
ni (2011) who argues that they might also represent deities. Louise Hitchcock’s perception is 
based on the belief in hundreds of deities from the Near East known collectively from Near East- 
ern textual sources and from art as the Anunnaki as dispensers of justice and the gigi as servants, 
and well represented by the 13™ century relief of minor underworld deities at the Hittite open air 
shrine at Yazilikaya near the Hittite capital at Hattusas in Anatolia.’ The analogy with the Near 


6 While we acknowledge the geographic and chrono- 
logical differences in the provenience of the gold ring from 
Mycenae, addressing these issues is beyond the scope of 
this paper. 

7 The Anunnaki had the power to decree the fate of 
humankind, and were characterized differently in Sumer- 


ian, Akkadian, and Hittite texts that span the entire period 
of the Bronze Age, and may or may not be synonymous 
with Jgigi (servant deities). By the late Babylonian period, 
they numbered in the hundreds, both in heaven and in the 
Netherworld, see Puhvel 1987 and Pritchard 2010. For a 
brief definition, see Leick 1998, 85. 
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A 


Fig. 3: Reconstruction of Pit X at Palaikastro, show- 
ing a profile (A) and top view (B) (original drawing 
by Harris-Schober). 


East is made based on similar economic systems, the long history of interactions accelerated by 
the quest for metals whereby the Aegean participated in a globalized Mediterranean world system, 
and evidence for a strong Aegean presence in the Near East as seen at Miletus, ancient Millawanda 
(Hitchcock 2023). We believe it is unlikely that the Kea statues represent dancers as the depiction 
of movement is limited to the upper body.® 


Context Three: Space 41, Urban Deposit 

The depositional context of the Palaikastro figurine, the Most Important Minoan Woman 
(MIMW), seems to have been a rubbish deposit exhibiting what is known in recent times as 
structured deposition (discussed below). It was from space 41 either in block Pi or X, this is un- 
clear, and both are similar Neopalatial doorless spaces, defined by LM I and Middle Minoan 
foundation walls.” The associated deposit seems to have been composed of white ashes, which in- 
cluded pottery, four to five clay bull heads,’° fragments of twenty clay lamps, and bovine bones 
and horn cores, possibly in multiple layers (Fig. 3A—B).'' The combined nature of these finds 
led Richard Dawkins (1904-05, 287), followed by Nanno Marinatos (1986, 35-40), to relate 


the assemblage to ritual sacrifice and cult meals. 


8 Bending of the knees and/or swaying of the hips as 
depicted on some seals and wall paintings represents a 
more certain indicator of dancing contra German 1999; 
see also Tully 2018, 69-70. 

9 Dawkins (1923, 123) states “it was found in X41, a 
region in which there were walls not only of the earlier 
MM houses, but of all three periods of the later town, 
LM I, IL, and HI.” The discussion of the figurine does 
not reference the ashy deposit. Earlier in the report, Daw- 
kins (1923, 21) notes a “similar (to Kato Zakro) but 
stratified deposit in Block Pi at Palaikastro seems to have 
accumulated year by year within a sanctuary, the Minoan 
forerunner of the Temple of Zeus Diktaios which stood 
almost on the same spot in Hellenic times.” He describes 
this area as containing white ashes, horn cores, oxen bones 
mingled with pottery which he suggests indicates a place of 
sacrifice near-by. In an earlier report, under the heading of 
Block Pi, Dawkins (1904-05, 287) describes a similar 
deposit of white ashes, horn cores, a great number of 
oxen bones, some twenty clay lamps, and fragments of 
four or five clay bull heads, one of which was restorable, 
denoting a place of sacrifice in 41. The plan (Dawkins 
1904-05) indicates MM and LM I walls surround a space 
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designated as X 41, in building Pi, while MM, LM I, and 
LM HUI walls surround X41 in Block X. In either case, the 
meaning of the figurine would be much the same, even if 
the process of deposition was different. 

10 On clay bulls in Neopalatial domestic shrines, see 
Sikla 2011. The integrity of the deposit can be questioned 
based on Hutchinson (1939-1940, 39), while the context 
is difficult to understand as objects were categorized by 
material rather than by context, and not always in accurate 
numbers as discussed by Chamberlain-Heslop (2019, esp. 
19, 28). 

11 The pit profile is based on profiles found at Thro- 
nos-Kephala (D’Agata 1997-2000) while the top view is 
based on a pit from the same era found at Tell es-Safi/Gath 
(Hitchcock et al. 2015). The depiction of the contents is 
based on the description from the BSA report, however, we 
assume that the bronze figurine was found at or near the 
bottom. The purpose of the illustration as presented is to 
provide the reader with a maximum amount of visual in- 
formation as to what such an assemblage might look like 
rather than to provide a scientific representation of the pit 
as discovered. 
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discussion of the figurine, its significance, or the importance of such a deposit although the seals 
including trees and altars have been well studied by Caroline Tully (2018). 

If the figurine is so important, then why is she so plain in terms of facial details? One expla- 
nation for its plainness might be linked to the skill of the sculptor however, it is possible to pro- 
pose a different explanation. Hitchcock (2020) has proposed that Crete was administered by a 
“deep state,” that is, a faceless administrative bureaucracy of elites that belonged to “secret socie- 
ties” as categorized by Brian Hayden (2018). In this scheme, Minoan elites maintained their 
power through the possession of special knowledge in the form of obscure writing systems, ri- 
tuals, initiations, clothing, and other manipulation of symbolisms and behaviours. These indivi- 
duals met in the segmented spaces provided by benched rooms and meeting halls in monumental 
buildings in the palaces and villas. The absence of individuality in many of their representations 
marked both their absence from the mundane world through membership in an exclusive corpo- 
rate group as well as their ability to attain an ecstatic state in communication with the divine 
realm as argued by Morris (2004). 


Discussion and Conclusions 

To recapitulate, gesture 3, the hands-on-hips gesture, belonged to a repertoire of symbolism in 
Minoan society that was the exclusive domain of females of high status, whether political, reli- 
gious, divine or a combination of these things. Rather than being diminished by her context in a 
pit full of ash, bones, lamps,'” and ritual items such as ceramic bull heads, we believe that this 
context amplified her importance (Fig. 3). It constituted what is known today as special or struc- 
tured deposition, the recognition of ritual behaviour through the detection of deliberate patterns 
in the deposition of archaeological remains, that might appear to the modern eye as rubbish. It 
fits a pattern of feasting debris, ritual items, and symbolic images that indicate formalized actions 
by those who created the deposit (as discussed by Richards and Thomas 1984; Hill 1996). The 
fragmentary aspect of some of the deposited remains, such as the bull heads, may be indicative of 
the participants in a ritual activity of keeping tokens or mementoes of the event. People still do 
such things today when they keep a matchbook or swizzle stick to trigger nostalgic memories of a 
significant occasion (Hitchcock et al. 2019). The practice of symbolic deposition and memoriali- 
zation is also known as enchainment, a feature that characterizes pits in post-palatial Crete 
(D’Agata 1997-2000; Driessen et al. 2008, esp. 7—8) and in Philistia (Hitchcock et al. 2015). 

We would suggest that the significance of this deposit goes much further than the deposi- 
tional activities just referred to, in that it possibly represents a foundation, repair, or termination 
event connected with the associated architectural remains. Foundation deposits took many forms 
in the ancient Mediterranean, with respect for them being held in such esteem, that Mesopota- 
mian and Egyptian kings went so far as to rebury older deposits with their own (Hunt 2006, 
191-196; also Levtow 2013). In the Aegean, the composition of building deposits does not fol- 
low a pattern but is heterogeneous (detailed by Herva 2005, 216). 

Vesa-Pekka Herva (2005; also Hunt 2006, 190-197) argues that foundation deposits re- 
presented the beginning of a new phase in the significance of a deposit’s history. Rather than 
indicating the end of its life, it marked the beginning of a new, more important, and vastly 
more powerful existence for the objects forming part of the deposit. Through establishing and 
maintaining positive relations with ancestral and/or underworld spirits or deities that resided in 
the site the act of deposition communicated and promoted an ongoing positive link between 
the building and those who deposited the figurine. What is more, depositing an unbroken ob- 
ject in an elite material, namely bronze, that required importation from abroad and special 
knowledge to craft, the figurine references the power and prestige of the individual offering 
such a gift to insure ongoing benefit and stability. It calls to mind the practice of the wealthiest 
and most powerful chiefs among the Pacific Northwest Indigenous tribes who might destroy 


12 On lamps as a typical Canaanite foundation deposit, see Bunimovitz and Zimhoni 1993. 
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through sacrifice an entire ornamental copper in the competitive feasting activity known as pot- 
latch (Hitchcock 2013). 

The ethnographic parallels and analogies presented here, were not to suggest that the Mi- 
noan culture was identical to Hittites, Mesopotamians, or First Nations Peoples. Rather, these 
parallels were presented to show how the material can be interpreted. It can be concluded that it 
was through her anonymity, combined with the power of her position and knowledge as marked 
by the rarity of her gesture, materiality, and context that our humble looking figurine repre- 
sented the Most Important Minoan Woman. 
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The Iconography of the Knossos Snake Goddesses Based 


on Their Gestures, Stances, Movements and Attributes 


Bernice R. Jones 


Abstract Among the major works of art from Bronze Age Crete, none epitomize the 
Minoan civilization more than the three faience statuettes, HM 65, HM 64, and 
HM 63, known as the Snake Goddesses and none have more intriguing gestures, stances, 
movements, and attributes. With its arm (HM 66) re-restored to HM 64, it and HM 63 
thrust their arms forward on a downward diagonal with elbows locked and snakes vir- 
tually identical. New evidence is given for HM 64 holding a single snake with its head 
in one hand and tail in the other, echoing the gesture of HM 63. 

The only parallel for snake handlers appears on an Egyptian statuette of Beset (pro- 
tector of pregnant women, childbirth and babies), with moveable arms holding two 
snakes, one in each hand. This differs from HM 63 and HM 64, where each holds a sin- 
gle snake. Nevertheless, since Beset appears in Crete already in MM II, it is possible that 
HM 63 and HM 64 adopted and adapted her snake attributes and iconography. I 
further suggest that they are possibly the Minoan precursors of Eileithyia, the historical 
goddess of childbirth who appears at Knossos in Linear B as e-re-u-ti-ja of Amnissos, the 
cave where she was worshipped from Neolithic through Classical times. 

The smaller statuette, HM 65, gestures differently. With upper arms stretched at 
shoulder level to the sides and forearms raised upward holding snakes(2), she gestures as a 
Mistress of Plants and Animals. Evans’ snake reconstructions on HM 65 have been ques- 
tioned and this study considers their pros and cons. Evidence is put forth for her having 
hairlocks in front of her ears. It argues for the dismissal of her modern crown as well as a 
suggestion for its prototype. The study considers previous scholars’ alternative suggestions 
for the snakes including a rope and carries that through with a reconstruction of the figure 
including a suggestion for its headdress. 


Introduction 

Among the major works of art from Bronze Age Crete, none epitomize the Minoan civilization 
more than the three faience statuettes found in the Temple Repositories at Knossos, known as 
the Snake Goddesses, and none have more intriguing gestures, movements, attributes and, above 
all, questions (Fig. 1). All three, referred to here with their Heraklion Museum accession num- 
bers, HM 65, HM 63 and HM 64, have hourglass figures and erect stances with swayed backs 
and exposed and pronounced breasts. The two large figurines, HM 63, and HM 64, the latter re- 
cently reconstructed with the arm of HM 66 (Jones 2016, 104-109, fig. 8.14), thrust their arms 
forward on a downward diagonal with elbows locked. The smaller figurine, HM 65, that Evans 
considered a votary, gestures somewhat as a Mistress of Plants and Animals, but with upper arms 
stretched at shoulder level to the sides and forearms raised upward. Their gestures, comportment 
and snake attributes are unique in MM IIIB, ca. 1640/1630-—1600. 


Statuette HM 63 

HM 63 was found without its left arm beneath the sleeve and without its skirt which were recon- 
structed by Arthur Evans and recently re-evaluated (Jones 2016, 96-105). Most important for 
our topic, however, is the gesture of her forward thrusting arm with its slithering snake. Evans 
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HM 65 HM 63 HM 64 


Fig. 1: Faience statuettes from Knossos: front views of HM 65, HM 63, and HM 64 (courtesy Heraklion 
Archaeological Museum, Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports; photo of HM 64 by Ch. Papanikolopoutlos, 
INSTAP-SCEC). 


described the figure as having three snakes that I have colored for clarity (Jones 2016, fig. 8.6): 
the red one, with head (restored) at the top of her headdress moves down her bosom and wraps 
its tail around her abdomen. The blue one coils its tail around her right ear, moves down her 
chest and winds its head around her abdomen. The purple one is the most important to us. 
Evans (1921, 501), described it as follows “The head ... she holds out in her right hand, its body 
follows the arm upwards, then descends behind the shoulders, and ascends again to the left arm, 
which held the tail.” Although we give Evans the benefit of the doubt, we must remember that 
the figure’s right arm below the sleeve was missing and is restored. Also missing at the figure’s 
back was the part of the purple snake below the waist that he restored as one continuous curve. 
Thus, she holds the head of a snake in her right hand and its tail in her left. The snake follows 
the forward thrust of the arm with its head lying at her fingertips. 


Statuette HM 64 

Statuette HM 64 is comprised of a well-preserved skirt with the lower part of a striped bodice 
and a disassociated arm, HM 66, that Evans attributed to it, based on its size (Figs. 1 right and 
2; Evans 1902/3, 79-80, 92, fig. 63; also Panagiotaki 1993, 58-89, fig. B; 2:c above). I had re- 
constructed it digitally, to scale, based on the size and shape of that of the upper part of HM 63 
and the similar striped motif on the bodice of HM 65 (Jones 2016, 104-109, fig. 8.14). Pre- 
served from the sleeve edge to the fingers, the arm is virtually identical to that of HM 63 in its 
outstretched position with locked elbow and slithering snake (Fig. 2). A bit less curvy, the snake 
is preserved from the sleeve band to the hand where it lies across the knuckles of the figurine’s 
clenched hand. Evans (1902/3, 79-80), described the arm as having, “the tail section of a 
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spotted snake curving along it. The end of this 
is held in the clenched hand and a bracelet is 
visible about the wrist.” Later, Marina Panagio- 
taki (1999, 98-101) described it as “the 
snake’s head passes into the oddly truncated 
hand, which is partly closed with only the 
Based on her 


thumb properly distinguishable.” 
description and the fact that there are no 
snakes indicated on the preserved part of her 
bodice and the belt both in front and back, I 
restored the snake as continuing over her 
shoulder to her back and ending at the break 
at the sleeve band. I restored the other arm as 
a mirror image, resulting in the figure holding 
two snakes with heads in fists (Jones 2016, 
108, fig. 8.14). 

While focusing on gestures for this paper, 
I took a closer look at the knuckles and snake 
of HM 66 (Fig. 2). I realized then with Evans, that there is no discernible snake’s head there, in 
contrast to what Panagiotaki suggested. The tail of the snake simply lies across her knuckles at 
front, around the side and ends at the back. 

This important observation of the snake’s tail in the preserved left hand of HM 64 necessi- 
tated a new reconstruction of HM 64’s right hand to hold the snake’s head and to have her hold 
one snake instead of two. As it turns out the same situation existed with HM 63 with her purple- 
colored snake, albeit their opposite arms are preserved. Thus, the right arm of HM 63 is pre- 
served with the snake’s head whereas the left arm with the tail of the snake is preserved on HM 
64. HM 63’s preserved right hand holds the head of a snake whose body winds over her shoulder 
and down her back to rise up on the other shoulder over to her left sleeve. Evans reconstructed 
HM 63’s missing left arm and hand to hold its tail in front and its body at back to curve around 
her buttocks. In order to reconstruct HM 64’s snakes, I based her snake’s head and hand on the 
preserved one of HM 63 and followed its body around her shoulders to the back. I performed 
two experiments to deal with the snake at her back. Experiment 1 follows the snake at the back 
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Fig. 2: Faience left arm from Knossos, HM 66 (photos 
by Ch. Papanikolopoulos, courtesy INSTAP-SCEC 
and Heraklion Archaeological Museum, Hellenistic 
Ministry of Culture and Sports). 
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Fig. 3: Digital reconstructions of upper parts of 
faience statuette from Knossos, HM 64 with HM 66, 
front (a), back (b) and side (c) views by C. Mao and 
B. Jones (photos by Ch. Papanikolopoulos; courtesy 
INSTAP-SCEC and Heraklion Archaeological Mu- 
seum, Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports). 


Fig. 4: Digital reconstructions of upper parts of 
faience statuette from Knossos, HM 64 with HM 66, 
front (a), back (b) and side (c) views by C. Mao and 
B. Jones (photos by Ch. Papanikolopoulos; courtesy 
INSTAP-SCEC and Heraklion Archaeological Mu- 
seum, Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports). 
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of HM 63 but curves the snake across the 
small of HM 64’s back, under her long hair, 
because there are no snakes indicated on her 
preserved belt and skirt (Fig. 3). Experiment 2 
offers an alternative at the back by having the 
snake move across her shoulders and over her 
hair (Fig. 4). Thus, the gestures of statuettes 
HM 63 and HM 64 are virtually identical. 
Both figures gesture with snakes coiled around 
arms pointing diagonally forward. 

A close look at the snakes on HM 63 
and arm HM 66 (restored to HM 64) reveals 
the same mottled spotted markings that indi- 
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cate the same species of snake. Luckily, the spe- 
koulis 2008, 31). cies is easily found, even close to Knossos 
today, namely the Cretan cat snake (Teélescopus 
Fallax), that is marked with the same mottled spots (Fig. 5; Sakoulis 2008, 31). It is the only 
Cretan snake with venom although the poison, effective on small creatures and lizards, is too 
weak to significantly affect humans. Nevertheless, the intensity of the stance of the figures, the 
wide-eyed gaze inherent in the preserved right eye of HM 63, their locked arms, outstretched in 
front of them with snakes pointed forward surely are not weak, neutral gestures. Lacking parallels 
in the Aegean and Near East for earlier or contemporary snake wielding figures, we turn to Egypt 
where snakes are ubiquitous, particularly the cobra, frequently portrayed on headgear as on the 
diadem of Princess Sit-Hathor-Yunet, daughter of Sesostris II (Aldred 1971, pl. 20; on the Ur- 
aeus see Johnson 1990, 5—28). Evans had already connected the restored snake head on HM 63 
with the Uraeus on the heads of Egyptian divinities and regarded the Snake Goddesses as taken 
over from the service of Hathor. He further connected them with the cave of the Goddess of 
Childbirth, Eileithyia at Amnissos and others. 
He concluded that the faience figurines’ snakes 
associated them with a chthonic cult (Evans 
1902/3, 84-88; 1921, 500). 

The rearing Egyptian cobra is a female di- 
vine force with powers against the enemies of 
the pharaoh and malevolent demons (Weingar- 
ten 2015, 187). It is in the Middle Kingdom 
that well over twenty images of a figure labeled 
(‘s3w’), “the one who protects”, appear 
(Wegner 2009, fig. 10; Weingarten 2015, 183, 
fig. 2a). She is identified as Beset the female 
counterpart of Bes. Among the finest represen- 
tations of the Egyptian lioness demon Beset, is 
the wooden one with moveable arms that hold 
a bronze cobra in each hand with tail facing 
backward and head forward (Fig. 6; Quibell 
1898, 3, pl. III, no. 12). The 13" Dynasty sta- 
tuette was discovered along with a magician’s 


Front 
arms raised digitally 
by author 


box in a shaft beneath the storeroom at the Ra- 


Fig. 6: Wooden statuette of Beset, MM 1790, from 
Thebes. Views of front, front with arms raised digi- 
tally by author, and rear (credit Manchester Museum, 
University of Manchester). 
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messeum at Thebes, near the reign of Sobek- 
hotep III dated either 1740 or 1700 BC. In 
the box was a papyrus with a medical magical 
text with a collection of spells connected with 
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pregnancy, childbirth and the protection of young children, all part of the role of Beset (Quibell 
1898, 3, pl. IIL no. 12; Weingarten 2015, 185 with bibliography). Beset and her snakes are the 
only parallels for our faience figurines, although they differ in that HM 63 and HM 64 hold 
only one snake in their hands. 

Beset’s arrival on Crete was documented in 2015 by Judith Weingarten who discovered a 
Minoanized Beset on contemporary MM II seals from Petras and Malia with humanoid faces and 
lion ears (Weingarten 2015, 189-192, figs. 1 and 5). Dated by Weingarten to the end of 
MM IIB (ca. 1700-1650 BCE), the Petras example wears a short skirt covering her abdomen. 
Weingarten identified a snake’s head at her left armpit with its body descending below it. The 
Malia example, dated earlier in MM I, squats in the universal birth-giving position on one side of 
the prism seal, another side depicts a lion or dog), and the third side portrays her snakes flanking 
a pithos as if protecting its contents. Both have their arms upraised in the Mistress of Animals ges- 
ture, although here with their frontal pose, Weingarten rightly emphasized, they are apotropaic. 

Weingarten further pointed out the greater apotropaic effect of the raising of the movable 
arms of the wooden Beset in front of her in protection with the head of the snake in front. 
Although Weingarten correctly notes that the Middle Minoan “naked frontal female demon 
leaves no enduring mark on Minoan art or cult”, and wonders whether the Temple Repository fig- 
urines “hark back to the snake — handling skills of imported Beset?” (Weingarten 2015, 193, n. 
13; see also Witcombe 2000 who already likened the moveable arms of Beset with the gestures 
of the Minoan snake goddesses). 

In answer to this, I would like to suggest that since the Minoans already had their own god- 
dess of childbirth, historical Eileithyia, who had a cave at Amnissos since the Neolithic period 
(Odyssey XIX, 188; Nilsson 1950, 518, n. 36), and another at Inatos dated to before 2000 BC 
(Kanta and Davaras 2011), she took precedence over images of the imported demon Beset. In- 
deed, it is not until the 7-6" century BC that faience figurines of the Egyptian god Bes, the 
male equivalent of Beset appear in the cave at Inatos (Kanta and Davaras 2011, 179). Thus, I 
propose that we consider that the Minoan ancestor of Eileithyia may have adopted Beset’s apotro- 
paic snakes and may be alluded to in faience figurines HM 64 and 63 from Knossos. 

Further, on a Linear B tablet dated to LM IIIA from Knossos, KN Od (2) 714, 715, a My- 
cenaean scribe recorded wool offerings to e-re-u-ti-ja of Amnissos, the Cretan cave where she was 
worshipped from Neolithic through Classical times (Fig. 13; Chadwick et al. 1986, 271-272; 
Boloti 2018, 89-90, fig. 3, 98, n. 5, Hiller 1992, 40, 49-50). This was one of four tablets list- 
ing e-re-u-ti-ja. Tablet KN 206=Gg705 shows her as the recipient of a jar of honey at Amnissos 
(Hiller 1992, 49-50; Rougement 2005, 332, 365-366; Weilhartner, 2005, 100-102, 183; 
Ventris and Chadwick 1973, 127, 310). John Killen interpreted the wool as an expression of gra- 
titude of female weavers to Eileithyia, the historical goddess of childbirth, for successful delivery 
in childbirth (Killen 1964, 1-15; Boloti 2018, 98, n. 5; Weilhartner 2005, 64, n. 136). Is it in- 
deed possible then, that the Mycenaeans at Knossos adopted the Minoan name of the goddess 
and that the snake wielding figurines from Knossos were indeed e-re-u-ti-ja, the Minoan goddess 
of childbirth? Walter Burkert (1985, 26) believes that Eileithyia was at least a partial continuity 
from Minoan to Greek. Pausanias (6.19.2), in the 2"¢ century AD, documents the cult of Ei- 
leithyia throughout the Greek world including the sanctuary of Olympian Eileithyia in Elis. 
There, her infant son Sosipolis, who turned into a snake and frightened off the Arcadian army is 
worshipped as savior of the state. Although it is a very far cry from the 2°¢ century AD to the 
Minoan figurines, Andras Zeke (2010) finds it tempting to connect the two and believes that the 
association of snakes with childbirth seems a genuinely Minoan concept. But, as we have seen, it 
was initially an Egyptian concept with Beset who arrived with her snakes on Crete, where I pro- 
pose that they were adopted by the Minoan goddess of childbirth. 

I believe that if there are threads that connect Olympian Eileithyia to the Minoan goddess, 
one, of course, is that both are the goddess of childbirth, another of equal importance, especially 
for our topic is that Eileithyia’s snake/son at Olympia was apotropaic, that he warded off her ene- 
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mies, the Arcadian army. This goes hand in hand, as it were, with the apotropaic nature and ges- 
tures of our Minoan figurines as the goddess e-re-u-ti-ja who, I propose, thrusts the heads of the 
serpents forward to spit their venom and odorous fluid at the evil demons that threaten pregnant 
women and newborns. 


Statuette HM 65 

When we turn to statuette HM 65, we are confronted with a multitude of problems. Although 
also made of faience and proportionately similar to HM 64 and HM 63, it is much different. By 
contrast, it is around one third smaller, it wears a flounced skirt, and its gesture with forearms ex- 
tended laterally, elbows bent and forearms raised is that of a Mistress of Plants and Animals. In 
its preserved right hand it holds part of a curved object decorated in a spiraling stripe that Evans 
restored as a snake. In the case of this figure it is essential to include its attribute and headdress 
under the aegis of gesture. We begin by reviewing its preservation and the stages in which Evans 
published its reconstruction. 


History of Evans’ Publication of HM 65 

Fig. 7 illustrates its earliest publication at the top row, A-B (Evans 1902/3, figs. 56, 83); to its 
next publication 18 years later in the center row, C—F (Evans 1921, figs. 360, 377, 362); to its fi- 
nal publication, 9 years later, at the bottom row, G (Evans 1930, fig. 306). The statuette was 
found with it body largely preserved wearing a flounced skirt costume and holding a curved ob- 
ject above the wrist in its raised right hand. The figure was missing its head, missing its left fore- 
arm and missing the lower part of the object under its right wrist. When first published (Fig. 
7 A-B), Evans interpreted the curved object preserved in its right hand as a snake’s tail and al- 
ready created the front of a snake beneath her wrist. It is only in the drawing (Fig. 7 E-F) that 


1902/3 


Evans PM 1 
1921 


Evans PM Ill 
1930 


Fig. 7: Chronological publications of statuette HM 65 by A. Evans (after Evans 1902/3, figs. 56, 63; 1921, 
figs. 360, 377, 362, 361; 1930, fig. 306). 
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Evans drew the missing parts in lighter lines. The drawing of the back view of the figurine also re- 
veals that the figure had long hair (Fig. 7 F). Some clarifications of Evans’ reconstructions are gi- 
ven in the radiography published by Walter Miiller (2003, pl. XXXVa-—b). It clearly reveals the 
wires that Evans used to restore the figure’s left forearm with its snake and the front of the 
“snake” held in her right wrist. The only authentic element is the curved striped one above the 
right hand that Evans interpreted as the tail of a snake. The radiography however, is unable to 
distinguish ancient faience from modern plaster so the modern head is indistinguishable from 
the ancient torso as is the curved snake tail in the figure’s right hand. 


Headdress 

Because the feline atop the crown is omitted in the radiography and not discussed by Miiller, I 

would like to take this opportunity to evaluate the headdress, which as Diane Boze (2016, 18) 

correctly observed, “should receive more scrutiny and scepticism than it usually does”. I have 

thus gathered Evans’ descriptions of the headgear in chronological order: 

a) Evans 1902/3, 78: “The ... Votary had unfortunately lost its head, and it is doubtful whether 
it was surmounted by a tiara like the Goddess.” (Fig. 7 A—B) 

b) Evans 1921, 503-504: “This votary ... in its headless state, was eventually found capable of 
complete restoration. Part of a headpiece had already been brought into connexion with it, 
showing a series of raised medallions, forming perhaps a conventional rendering of an original 
crown of roses. A small circular rivet hole on 
the flat upper surface of this (see fig. 362d 
[here Fig. 7 E.d]) was further found to answer 
to a similar feature on the base of a miniature 
lioness or spotted pard from the same Reposi- 
tory’ suggesting the almost certain restoration 
seen in fig. 362a—b [here Fig. 7 E].” 

c) Undated notes, obviously after 1903: “Bagge re- 
stores with other snake on missing arm & tiara 
on head” (Panagiotaki 1993, 56-57). 

d) Evans 1930, 440: “... 
from the Temple Repository at Knossos, here 


the faience statuette — 


for the first time reproduced in Fig. 306 as 
fully restored, with the pard seated on the 
crown of the head.” 


In sum, headless in its earliest publication (Fig. 
7 A-B), the figure’s headdress creation is first pub- 
lished a full nineteen years later (Fig. 7 C—E). At 
that time, Evans attributed the reconstructions to 
Halvor Bagge, the creator of the snake front and 


said that the feline was found in the Temple Repo- 


sitory and that a headpiece fragment was brought Cig, Be Belen eacaeiles BE CR an Teviens 


altered by author (courtesy Heraklion Archaeologi- 
cal Museum, Hellenic Ministry of Culture and 
Sports). 


into connection with it. The vague description 
Was it 


faience? The curved fragment with three medal- 


does not even mention its material. 


1 “This observation was first made by the artist, Mr. tory finds. Except for the additions of the Votary’s head 


Halvor Bagge, to whom the restored drawing in Fig. 362 is 
due.” See Fig. 7E for Bagge’s drawing. Evans 1921, 518, 
Fig. 377 [Fig. 7 D]), also published a photo of the recreated 
head and snake head in a montage of the Temple Reposi- 


and snake and object in front of the cross, the photo is 
virtually identical, even to the shadows, with the one pub- 
lished in Evans 1903, 92, Fig. 63 (Fig. 7B). 
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Fig. 9: (A) Terracotta head from Petsofas, HM 4842; (B) head of statuette HM 65 from Knossos, detail (photos 


i 
A___HM 4842 Petsofas 

B ‘4M 65 Knossos 

by Ch. Papanikolopoulos; courtesy INSTAP-SCEC and Heraklion Archaeological Museum, Hellenic Ministry of 
Culture and Sports). 


lions in front and a dowel hole as seen in the drawing (Fig. 7 E, b—d), is interpreted as the front 
of a crown with the rest recreated. The feline was said to fit directly into it. Bagge’s 1921 draw- 
ing shows a wavy tail on the feline, missing in the 1921 photo at center (Fig. 7D) but present in 
the 1930 photo in the bottom row (Fig. 7G). There is no tail today. Because neither the head- 
piece fragment nor the feline was mentioned by Evans or Duncan Mackenzie in their earlier 
notes and descriptions of the finds from the Temple Repositories (Mackenzie 1903), both are 
highly suspect, and were thus removed (Fig. 8). 

I would like, however, to propose a possible prototype for Evans’ headdress. A terracotta 
head from Petsophas, published by John Myres in the same BSA volume as Evans’s publication 
of HM 65 (Myers 1902/3, pl. XI, top row second from left; Evans 1902/3, fig. 56), was likely 
known to Evans. With its brim decorated with roundels, the Petsophas crown (Fig. 9 A) bears a 
striking resemblance to Evans’ headdress (Fig. 9B). The Petsophas example interestingly has 
three roundels decorating the front, one at the center with two flanking it, none at the back. 
Evans’ so-called preserved crown fragment has three similar roundels in the front, one at the cen- 
ter with two flanking it. The rest he added and illustrated with lighter lines as additions (Fig. 
7E). The Petsophas crown, moreover, has a crudely carved object at its top thought to be a 
plume by Myers (1902/3, 371-372) and a handle by Bogdan Rutkowski (1991, 89). Whether 


Evans interpreted it as a couchant animal that led to his feline invention we will never know. 


Hairlocks 

Careful scrutiny of the figure shows thick raised stripe-like elements next to the thin slightly 
raised stripes at the front edges of her bodice (Fig. 10 A marked with X). These are differentiated 
from the flat stripes that pattern her bodice. They are identifiable as the lower part of hairlocks 
that were in front of her ears, similar to those on the Dancing Girl Fresco from Knossos (Jones 
2015, fig. 6.28). Thus, I have added them in front of the ears of the figure’s modern head and 
connected them to where they lie preserved on her bodice (Fig. 10 B). These and the long tresses 
at her back that descend to her buttocks (Fig. 7 F), must have emanated from hair on top of her 
head which I have restored (Fig. 8). 
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Fig. 10. (A) Right and left side views of the upper Fig. 11: Dice snake (Natrix tessellate). (A) after Sa- 
parts of statuette HM 65 with hairlocks marked with — koulis 2008, 30; (B) after Mattison 1992, pl. 85. 

X and arrows pointing to a repair/break. (B) right 

and left side views of the upper parts of statuette HM 

65 with hairlocks in front of ears restored by B. Jones 

(photos by Ch. Papanikolopoulos; courtesy INSTAP- 

SCEC and Heraklion Archaeological Museum, Helle- 

nic Ministry of Culture and Sports). 


Attributes 

Snake 

Evans interpreted the curved object with spiraling stripes held above the figure’s right fist as the 
tail part of a snake and added below the fist its extended body and head, thus creating a creature 
held upside down (Fig. 10; Jones 2016, 94). This is opposite from the usual depictions of ani- 
mals held upright by Mistresses of Animals and Plants (Jones 2016, 95—96). Close inspection of 
the object reveals what looks like a break just above the curve (Fig. 10A, marked with arrows). 
The surface from the hand to the ‘break’ is rough, whereas it is smooth above the ‘break’ to the 
rounded tip. One therefore wonders whether the smooth ‘tail’ was also created by Evans, prompt- 
ing me to ‘ghost’ it in my reconstruction (Fig. 8). 

Nevertheless, if HM 65’s attributes are striped snakes, to what species do they belong? The 
dice snake (Natrix tessellate) is indigenous to Crete and although it has checkerboard markings, 
when it is seen from above it somewhat resembles the bands on HM 65 (Fig. 11A: Sakoulis 
2008, 30; Fig. 11B: Mattison 1992, 153, pl. 85). It is, by no means, a perfect parallel as the 
Cretan cat snake (Telescopus Fallax) is to HM 63 and HM 64. 

The Egyptian banded cobra (Naja Annulifera) comes to mind in association with Beset but 
that snake is indigenous to Southern Africa (https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Snouted_cobra), not 
Egypt where the cobras are not banded, and thus unlikely to have reached Crete. Thinking that 
the ‘snake’ of HM 65 has a “paddle-shaped tail”, Anne Chapin and Marie Pareja (2020, 219) 
have compared it with the bands and paddle-tails of the yellow-lipped sea krait (Laticauda Colu- 
brina) and Persian Gulf sea snake (Hydrophis Lapemoides). However, their habitats are even much 
further afield in the Indian and Western Pacific Ocean, and, as the authors admit, would be “an 
intrepid traveler” that found “its way to the Aegean as an exotic import.” 
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Fig. 12: Sealing from Ugarit, R. S. 9.889 Fig. 13: Gold finial on silver pin from Shaft Grave 
(after Schaeffer 1983, 37). III, Mycenae (courtesy National Archaeological Mu- 
seum, Athens). 


Despite all of these problems, there is no way of dismissing the possibility of Evans’ snake attribu- 
tion. Although HM 65’s “striped snakes” have no contemporary parallels, conjectured prototypes 
appear on an EM II figurine from Koumasa (Jones 2015, 14), and two striped snake successors 
slither on an LH IIIC anthropomorphic ring rhyton from Tiryns with Minoan prototypes, one 
from Myrsini-Aspropilia possibly also having a striped snake (Kardamaki et al., 2023, 211, 215). 
If she wielded snakes, HM 65 would presumably share the iconography of HM 63 and HM 64/ 
HM 66 discussed above. 


Rope and other possibilities 

MacGillivray (2000, 223) was the first to question Evans’ identification of the striped element as 
a snake’s tail, noting that “no natural snake has peppermint stripes, which should have been well 
known to Evans, who had played with the reptiles since childhood.” He suggested that the figure 
“held a curling length of twine in her right hand.” Lapatin (2002, 62, 87) followed, calling it 
the head of a “snake” with “candy cane” stripes or grain or necklaces. Dated later and lacking 
stripes, they are unrelated. Although similarly curved, the king’s attribute on a Ugaritic seal (Fig. 
12; Schaeffer 1983, 35, 37) lacks stripes and is thus discarded. 

Bonney followed MacGillivray’s suggestion of rope or cord. She suggested that HM 65’s 
prototype is the U-shaped rope-like object held by the Old Syrian naked goddess that is usually 
interpreted as a cloak or skirt-lifting gesture meant to expose her sexuality (Bonney 2011, 180, 
fig. 10 right; Winter 1983, fig. 271). Bonney concurred with early writers who believed that the 
Syrian naked goddess’s U-shaped garment border survived in the double U-shaped object held by 
the gold female figurine finial on a silver hairpin from Shaft Grave HI at Mycenae (hereafter SG 
finial goddess), dated LH I (Fig. 13: Karo 1930, 54-55, pl. XXX), but became thereon a “ritual 
decoration” that “lost its meaning” and “represents nothing” (Bonney 2011, 180-181; Holland 
1929, 195-196). Bonney stated, “The Votary also likely held ‘something like a rope’ or a gar- 
land, because the artisan, like the goldsmith who made the pin, modified the motif of the god- 
dess opening her skirt. Since Cretan women are never depicted nude, the artist could have felt 
compelled to clothe the figure completely, thereby obscuring the source for the image” (Bonney 
2011, 180-181). 

These arguments are untenable for the following reasons. One is that the meaning of any 
work of art is never lost to the artist. It can and very often is, however, lost to those looking 
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back through millennia and 
vast space. Another is that 
although both the nude Old i) 
Syrian goddess and the SG fi- > 
nial goddess gesture with arms ane 
extended holding curved tubu- 
lar objects, their narratives 
and objects are completely dif- 
ferent. The nude old Syrian 
goddess exposes the front of 
her body by opening her skirt, 
indicated by tubular borders, 
as she holds its corners in her 
hands so that its upper and/or 
lower borders curve behind 
her (Winter 1983, 272-283, 
figs. 268-295 and more nat- 
uralistic renderings on figs. Fig. 14. Terracotta female figurine Fig. 15: Faience statuette from 
273 and 297). By contrast, from Vrysinas, Rethymnon Mu- Knossos, HM 65, altered by author 
the SG finial goddess is ‘#9. 26 (drawing by author). (courtesy Heraklion Archaeological 
Museum, Hellenic Ministry of 
Culture and Sports). 


clothed, and her hands over- 
lap the tapered ends of a dou- 
ble tubular object that curves 
in front of her. 

Although I had previously doubted the rope theory (Jones 2016, 96), an unpublished 
MM II terracotta female statuette, kindly brought to my attention by Robert Koehl and exca- 
vated by Iris Tzachili from the peak sanctuary of Vrysinas, Rethymnon Museum no. 24, provides 
new evidence that allows us to reconsider Bonney’s suggestion that connects HM 65’s gesture 
and attribute with that of the SG finial goddess. With the kind permission of Dr. Tzachili, I de- 
scribe the statuette as follows and await its full publication and photo, forthcoming in the Vrysi- 
nas volumes (Fig. 14). The upper part of the once standing figure is preserved from its flat cap to 
its wide belt, decorated with diagonal incisions with its right side overlapping its left, a slight 
part of an underlying skirt and a tenon that would have fit into its otherwise missing skirt. Two 
round pellets mark its breasts and there is no indication of an upper garment. A blob nose, hol- 
lowed eyes, and a flat pellet left ear, mark its features. Both arms and left hand are fully out- 
stretched laterally and slightly raised, spanning a width of 8 cm. With its missing right hand, 
presumably also extended laterally, it would have reached a span of 8.5 cm. A raised bracelet dec- 
orates each wrist. The figure’s height from cap to tenon is 5.7 cm and the museum estimates its 
original height at ca. 8.5 cm, making it among the largest statuettes from the site. Most impor- 
tant for our topic, however, is the undecorated raised tubular object that extends across the fig- 
ure in a crescent-shaped curve from one hand to the other, a prototype for that of the SG finial 
goddess and possibly for HM 65. The object abuts and follows the curves of the figure from one 
hand to the other except for a missing part, curved across and beneath the breasts, indicated by a 
white u-shaped stripe. The raised part extends from over the bracelets to below the armpit at the 
torso on the figure’s left side and to the elbow area on its right. The white curved stripe marks 
the line across the chest where the object once was. Although the raised part is not preserved be- 
yond the bracelet, a line that extends to the end of the figure’s left hand suggests that it once ex- 
isted there. Nevertheless, it provides a fine, albeit single prototype for the double tubular object 
held with overlapping hands by the SG finial goddess. It also offers some degree of confidence for 
something similar held by HM 65, although clenched in her hands. Thus, to envision the possibi- 
lity of HM 65 holding a single object, I have reconstructed it accordingly and ghosted the ques- 
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tionable tip of the object (Fig. 15). Buttressing this evidence is 
that the surface of HM 65’s apron was broken and repaired, 
missing its cross-hatched decoration, exactly where the tubular 
object lands (Figs. 8, 15), suggesting that it was broken away 
from it. 

That the SG finial goddess and HM 65 shared a similar at- 
tribute would be fitting since they have everything in common 
except for the apron. They are proportionately similar and take 
the same upright stance. They wear the same Minoan heanos 
and flounced skirt costume. Both skirts have seven flounces. 
They, alone in the Aegean, wear flounces decorated with the dis- 
tinct “metope and triglyph” pattern, that is, alternating triple 
striped and plain blocks of cloth (Jones 2015, 168-171). The 
pattern, particular to Syrian deities as the goddess on an old Syr- 
ian seal from Ugarit, c. 1900-1750 (Fig. 12; Schaeffer 1983, 
34-37) and the god on an Old Syrian seal (Jones 2015, fig. 
5.21a—b), was ultimately adopted by the Minoans and identify 
the wearers as divinities or priestesses. Both have hair cascading 
down their backs reminiscent of Mesopotamian coiffures (Bab- 
cock and Tamur 2022, 170-173, 219). Both gesture with arms 
outstretched laterally from the shoulders. Most important for 
our topic are their comparable attributes, tubular with similar de- 
signs: stripes painted on HM 65 and incised on the pin figure. 

What these attributes are remains a mystery. Tzachili be- 
lieves that the Vrysinas object is a snake while her collaborators 
interpret it as a belt (Pers. comm. 23 Sept. 2023). Without its 

ss ends preserved however, its identity remains an open question. 

Fig. 16. The left sphinx of the The SG finial goddess’s attribute has been interpreted by Karo as 
Sphinx Gate, Hattusa, Turkey, a double chain or garland (Karo 1930, 54-55, pl. XXX). With 
detail (photo by Bernard Gagnon, 
CC BY-SA 3.0, via Wikimedia 
Commons: https://commons.wiki- 
media. org/wiki!File:Sphinx_Gate, 
_Hattusa_03.jpg). ble attribute is related to papyrus. Indeed, recent evidence proves 
that ropes from the 12th dynasty “Rope Cave” at Mersa/Wadi 

Gawass were made of papyrus so strong that they were used in ship building (Borojevic and Moun- 


tain 2011, 131-141). Thus, I would like to suggest that she holds a double rope made of papyrus. 


its tapered tips, it is clearly not a snake. Because her headdress 
that comprises papyrus plants sprouting from volutes appears to 
mark her as a vegetation goddess, we might consider that her dou- 


In this reading, the SG finial goddess with her papyrus headdress holding papyrus ropes compares 
well with other vegetation goddesses such as the one from Xeste 3, Thera who holds saffron and is 
seated in a field of saffron crocuses, and the goddess on the Mochlos pyxis who is seated by an ol- 
ive tree and appears to hold an olive branch as I have argued (Jones 2023, 484). 

Furthermore, if HM 65’s attribute was a rope that echoed both the Vrysinas figurine and 
those of the SG finial goddess we should consider their corresponding headdresses for HM 65. If, 
on the one hand, she follows the Vrysinas figurine, HM 65 could have worn a flat cap, which 
brings us back to Evans’ recreated headdress, possibly dependent on the one from Petsofas 
(Fig. 9). If on the other hand, she wore a papyrus/volute headdress as the SG finial goddess, we 
might consider that she wore a similar crown, simplified here with only three vertical papyrus 
stalks emerging from the volutes, although lateral ones are also possible (Fig. 15). The Ugaritic 
goddess, already likened in her flounced garment to that of the SG finial goddess and to HM 65, 
also shares a volute attribute in the stylized tree in front of her. The volute crown also appears a 
bit later, on the Sphinx from Bogazkéy (Fig. 16; Orthmann 1975, pl. 338a, c. 1400-1200). 
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Conclusion 

In sum, the paper provides new evidence that the gesture and attribute of statuettes HM 64/ 
HM 66 and HM 63 are the same: both hold a single snake with tail and head in each hand. As 
a result, it presents a new reconstruction of HM 64/HM 66. With identical mottled markings, 
the snakes are identifiable as the indigenous Cretan cat snake (Telescopus Fallax). Based on the 
presence of Egyptian snake wielding Beset on Crete and her iconography, it suggests that they 
are possibly the Minoan precursors of Eileithyia, the historical goddess of childbirth. Indeed, Ger- 
aldine Gesell (1985, 43-44, fig. 43) noted descendants of HM 63, especially in the statuette 
from Kannia (ca. LM III B?) with snakes slithering on both arms and on her tiara. 

For statuette HM 65, the paper has evaluated the evidence for its gesture with Evans’s 
snake attribute and has pointed out problems with its possibly restored tip, for its headdress, and 
for finding ancient and live parallels for the striped “serpent”. It has discovered evidence for it 
having hairlocks in front of its ears. It has considered several scholars’ alternative suggestions for 
the figure holding a rope instead of a snake. It has explored and connected it to its nearest rela- 
tive, the SG finial goddess and has identified that figurine’s tubular striped attribute as a double 
rope made of papyrus that echoes the material of its volute/papyrus crown. Indeed, Nanno Mari- 
natos (2023, 77-85) has associated the huge depictions of papyrus volutes (called waz, sacred to 
the Egyptian goddess Wazet, by Evans) on Thera with the Thera goddess. It has carried the idea 
of HM 65 holding a single object, a rope in both hands to its ultimate end in a reconstruction 
based on a prototype from Vrysinas and primarily on the papyrus goddess on the Shaft Grave 
finial. In the end, both conclusions are possible and are open for consideration. I look forward to 
new evidence appearing in the future to shed more light on this subject. 
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Abstract The arm gesture of the figure conventionally known as the Goddess with Up- 
raised Arms creates one of the most striking poses in Late Bronze Age Cretan art. The arm 
placement is the most recognizable feature for a group of female figurines found primarily 
in bench shrines from settlements dated from LM III B to LM III C. New information on 
this dynamic female gesture comes from the figurines excavated from the cave shrine of Ei- 
leithyia at Inatos, in south-central Crete. The new information is available because the ob- 
jects from the shrine, excavated over 50 years ago by Nikolaos Platon and Costis Davaras, 
are now being studied in detail in preparation for publication. Among the objects from 
the shrine are standing female figures with upraised arms, cylindrical stands, kalathoi of 
the proper size to fit on the stands, and a fragment of a clay plaque with a raised border. 
These artefacts are the principal objects found in the bench shrines dedicated to this deity. 


Groups of female figurines depicting the Goddess with Upraised Arms can be studied from sev- 
eral Minoan settlements in east Crete and central Crete. The figures are often accompanied by 
bowls supported on tubular stands called ‘snake tubes’, and sometimes by clay plaques. The bib- 
liography on this group of shrines and their contents is extensive (Alexiou 1958; Levi 1959, 
245-249; Gesell 1976, 1999, 2001, 2004, 2006, 2010; Eliopoulos 1998, 2018; Day et al. 
2006; D’Agata and Van de Moortel, eds., 2009; Day 2009; Tsipopoulou 2009; Gaignerot-Dries- 
sen 2014, 2016). The most important sites are Gazi, Gournia, Kannia, Kavousi, Kephala Vasiliki, 
Karphi, and Chalasmenos, and additional discoveries, including figurines or snake tubes, also 
come from Kommos (Shaw 1996), Knossos (Hallager 2009, 113), and Kephala Chondrou (Ge- 
sell 1985, 42; Platon 1997). Broken fragments of Goddesses have been noted from Karphi, Cha- 
nia, Kommos, Agia Triada, Juktas, Chamalevri, Kipia/Kalamafki, Agios Ioannis, and Ephendi 
Christos (for individual references, see Hallager 2009, 208-209). 

The arm gesture for the Goddess with Upraised Arms is the essential part of the female fig- 
ure’s posture, but the stance is canonical as well, creating a compelling pose. The figure always 
stands frontally. The skirt is cylindrical, and in the principal clay figures it is manufactured on a 
potter’s wheel. The entire body, like the head, faces directly to the front. The upper parts of the 
arms extend horizontally either toward the sides or diagonally toward the front with the elbows 
bent and the hands raised. The hands are open with the fingers extended to point upwards. The 
palms can face forward (Tsipopoulou 2009, 125) or they can be turned sideways so that the 
small finger is forward (Zervos 1956, figs. 805-806) or the hands can be different using both po- 
sitions (Zervos 1956, figs. 767, 804). The face is neutral without any emotion, and the hair is 
usually long. 

Great variety exists in the crowns worn by the figurines. This feature can either have the ap- 
pearance of a hat, or it can be a simple band around the head. Several symbols can be present on 
the crown, rendered either in relief or rising from the band as plastic attachments (Gesell 1985, 
41-54; 2004, 133-144; Marinatos 1993, 225-227; Rethemiotakis 2001, 130-134). Crowns 
can include snakes (Marinatos and Hirmer 1976, pl. 133), horns of consecration (Zervos 1956, 
fig. 803), circular disks (Zervos 1956, figs. 804-805), poppies (Zervos 1956, fig. 774), one or 
more birds (Zervos 1956, figs. 771-773), or items of uncertain identification (Zervos 1956, 
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fig. 771). All of these images can be regarded as 
part of the religious iconography of Late Mino- 
an Crete. The large variety of symbolic attri- 
butes suggest that the figure has many aspects. 
For the origin of the Cretan gesture, two 
suggestions have been made. Some writers 
have proposed an ancestor in a faience figure 
from the Temple Repositories at Knossos who 
raises her arms and holds what have identified 
as snakes (for the figure and its context, see Pa- 
nagiotaki 1999; for the possible connection to 
the later images, see Gaignerot-Driessen 2014, 
489; for a color image see Marinatos and Hir- 
mer 1976, color pl. XXV). Other writers have 
preferred an inspiration from figurines with 


ay,’ r. el Te : : - 
Fig. 1: Bench or platform at the north of the Inatos milar images begin earlier than they do in 


Shrine during excavations in 1962 (after Kanta and Crete (Kanta 1998, 51; Karageorghis 2001, 
Davaras, eds. 2011, 20, fig. 11). 


raised arms from the Greek mainland where si- 


325). Both comparisons are with figurines that 
occur in religious contexts, strengthening the 
possibility of the relationships. 

The parallel from the Temple Repositories at Knossos is an example of a female figure with raised 
arms found with many other symbolic objects in a shrine context at the west of the central court 
at Knossos. Manufactured from faience, it depicts a female figure who wears a flounced skirt and 
an open bodice and holds two cylindrical items above her head, restored as snakes by analogy 
with another figurine from the same context who has snakes entwined around her body (Marina- 
tos and Hirmer 1976, pl. 70). The date is MM III to LM IA. The analogy with the later figur- 
ines is weakened by the fact that the early figure raises her arms to display the snakes, which is a 
very different gesture from the act of raising the hands by themselves because in the earlier figur- 
ine it is the items that are raised that are on display, not the gesture itself. In addition, the arms 
on the figurine from Knossos are not straight up: they are near a 45 degree angle. It is a unique 
example that is near but not exactly the same as the later gesture, and, of course, the artefact was 
buried and not visible to inspire later generations. 

The more likely scenario is that the immediate inspiration for the LM III gesture came 
from Mycenaean Greece (Kanta 1998, 51-52; Karageorghis 2001, 325). In Mycenaean Greece 
the ‘psi’ figurines and larger figures with raised arms begin earlier than in Crete, and Mycenaean 
influence in LM II] is present throughout Crete in many other venues, including the Linear B 
texts (Chadwick 1976). 

The Goddesses with Upraised Arms are mostly associated with bench shrines. The shrines 
are typically small chambers built within settlements. They are equipped with benches to support 
the female figurines. Associated cult equipment includes cylindrical stands (often called ‘snake 
tubes’) to support conical bowls called kalathoi. Usually, the kalathos is a separate piece, but in a 
few examples bowl and stand were manufactured as a single object. At Kavousi, the figurines and 
the cylindrical stands and their kalathoi were made as matched sets (Gesell 1999), a clear proof 
that they were intended to be used together. Other items in the shrines can include plaques, 
pithoi, and other vessels. The sharing of similar symbols between different communities suggests 
that by LM IIIC the religious elites on the island of Crete had managed to develop a shared ideo- 
logical belief-system that was focused on common symbolic images. 

Because of the ambiguity in the visual style used in Crete at this time, the identification of 
the female figure or figures represented by these clay sculptures has not been completely obvious. 
The issue has been discussed in detail by Florence Gaignerot-Driessen (2016, 21-22), who 
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points out several factors in favor of their identification as worshippers rather than divinity. She 

makes four key arguments against divinity: 

1. Because the Minoans had both male and female deities, and male cult figures are missing, the 
female ones should be missing also. 

2. The symbolic images on the tiaras are extremely varied, and they do not suggest any one speci- 
fic deity. 

3. The clay fabrics, which are similar to those used for cooking pots and storage vessels, are not 
aesthetic enough for cult images. 

4, The appearance of the figurines in groups rather than as single images suggests that they were 
votives rather than cult images. 


These are all valid points, and they properly call attention to the ambiguity present in archaeolo- 
gical material in the absence of sufficient written records to explain what is being portrayed. New 
information on this issue is now available from the detailed study of the finds from the shrine of 
Eileithyia in a small natural cavern in south central Crete at modern Tsoutsouros, the ancient set- 
tlement of Inatos. This site is particularly pertinent both because it contained benches (Fig. 1) 
along with four of the artefacts that are regularly present in the bench shrines with the female fig- 
ures with upraised arms: the female figurines themselves (Figs. 2—3), cylindrical stands of the 
‘snake tube’ class (Fig. 4), kalathoi to place on the stands (Fig. 5), and a plaque (Fig. 6). What is 
different is that images of women with upraised arms continued to be placed in the cave in later 
times, during the Early Iron Age. One of them is even shown riding on a horse or donkey (Kanta 
and Davaras, eds., 2011, 123). 

In 1962, after a police investigation in which Costis Davaras pretended to be a German 
antiquities buyer in order to gain the confidence of looters, an official police raid confiscated 600 
looted objects from a major shrine in a cave dedicated to Eileithyia and arrested the culprits. A 
rescue excavation followed, and the objects from the cave shrine were placed in the Archaeologi- 
cal Museum in Heraklion. 

This is a remarkable assemblage of objects. Eileithyia was a goddess of childbirth and 
motherhood. The objects in her shrine include a long series of items in many classes. Over a hun- 
dred pieces are made of gold. Many are also made of silver, bronze, and copper. The shrine was 


Fig. 2: Broken clay female figurine wearing a garment with open bodice, with upraised arms, LM II B-IIIC, 
HM P13290; ht. 11.5 cm (drawing by Doug Faulmann). 
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° sem ne ¢ sen 


Fig. 3: Bowl with a clay figurine Fig. 4: Three sherds of cylindrical stands of the snake tube type from the 
of the Goddess with Upraised Inatos Shrine, Early Iron Age, HM unnumbered; preserved hts. 19, 19, 
Arms from the Inatos Shrine, Early and 16 cm (drawing by Doug Faulmann). 

Iron Age, HM unnumbered; ht. 

10.2 cm (after Kanta and Da- 

varas, eds. 2011, 124, no. 120). 


Fig. 5: Kalathos from the Inatos Shrine, mended from Fig. 6: Corner of a clay plaque with a raised outer 
sherds and partly restored, Early Iron Age, HM un- border from the Inatos Shrine, Early Iron Age, HM 
numbered; ht. 7.2 cm (photo by Yiannis Papadakis- unnumbered; preserved width 5.5 cm (photo by Yian- 
Ploumidis). nis Papadakis-Ploumidis). 


visited by all levels of society, including the elite. It also had international connections, and al- 
most a hundred objects are in an Egyptian style. The earliest date is in the Early Bronze Age, and 
the sacred cave continued to be used until the time of Imperial Rome. Finally, the shrine was 
ruthlessly destroyed, and the offerings were smashed and left in the cave. 

Most of the objects deposited in the cave would have been gifts from expectant mothers 
hoping for a safe childbirth. The large tradition of clay figurines from the shrine illustrates all 
stages of motherhood. It includes the image of a man pursuing a woman as a metaphor for court- 
ing, couples engaged in sex, pregnant women, female figures reclining in preparation for child- 
birth and supported by a second female figure (presumably the goddess or a midwife), an unborn 
child symbolically arriving on board a ship, mothers holding their young baby, and an older 
child in a crib. The figurines present positive images, with illustrations of the hopes and prayers 
of the worshippers for a happy and healthy mother and child. 

Beginning in LM IIIB, the shrine had a section devoted to the Goddess with Upraised 
Arms (Figs. 2—6). It had figurines of the female figure along with her snake tubes, the kalathoi 
they supported, and even one example of the clay plaque with its typical raised border. The cave 
also contained benches at both the north and the south side of the underground room. The re- 
mains of the bench on the south side were not photographed or described, but the one at the 
north side of the room was in better condition, and it was photographed (Fig. 1). It consisted of 
a low, level platform. It was empty at the time of excavation in 1962. 

Several examples of a female figure with raised arms were discovered in the shrine. The 
earliest clay figurine in the series is unfortunately badly broken, and the lower part is missing 
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(Fig. 2). Its garment with the open bodice shows that it is no later than LM IIIB. The skirt is 
hollow, and it widens at the preserved lower part, as on the figurines from the bench sanctu- 
aries. The upper arms are extended laterally, which is similar to the gesture of other Goddess 
with Upraised Arms figures. The date fits with the snake tubes and kalathoi. Later figures 
added to the shrine are more complete, and they show the complete gesture (Fig. 3). The fig- 
ure with the raised gesture stands in a bowl, and a scar on the clay indicates that a second fig- 
ure, now missing, once stood in front of her. The style suggests that this pair of figures comes 
from the Late Geometric period. 

The fact that, in addition to the figurines, the assemblage also included the other objects 
usually associated with the bench shrine tradition, including the cylindrical stands (Fig. 4), their 
kalathoi (Fig. 5), and a clay plaque (Fig. 6), suggests that the items were placed in the shrine as a 
set. All of the main cult furniture associated with the bench shrines that existed above ground in 
many towns and villages in Crete was also present among the objects found in the cave. The 
most likely scenario is that a bench shrine with Goddesses with Upraised Arms was placed in the 
shrine when this phenomenon was popular in Crete at the end of the Late Bronze Age. It per- 
sisted there for some time. Additional examples of the figure with the upraised arms were still 
being added to the shrine as late as the Geometric period. When it was excavated, the remains 
were broken and scattered and completely mixed, both by the destruction of the shrine and by 
the later illegal looting. Nothing was preserved in situ when the site was excavated. 

A difference between this shrine and those above ground is that, unlike the bench shrines 
that were in the settlements, which went out of use at the end of LM IIIC, the figure with the ty- 
pical gesture continued to be part of the Inatos shrine into the Protogeometric and Early Geo- 
metric periods. Another very important difference is that, unlike the situation in the above- 
ground bench sanctuaries, at Inatos it is very easy to distinguish between deity and worshipper. 
The worshippers are always pregnant. Even during the Protogeometric and Early Geometric peri- 
ods, when stylistic simplification was so extreme that no signs of clothing or jewellery were de- 
picted, pregnancy was always shown (Kanta and Davaras, eds. 2011, 28). Even with the figurine 
pairs engaged in sex, the female is pregnant. This fact must have been part of the essential iden- 
tity of the worshipper. It was why she was offering the prayer. 

The female figure with the upraised arms is never depicted at Inatos as pregnant. This must 
be because she is the goddess. This same iconography is present on the figurine of the female fig- 
ure riding a horse or donkey, who is also not pregnant. Worshippers do not ride steeds, as is 
shown by a long series of parallels usually called the “Dea micenea a cavallo,” a phrase used by 
Doro Levi (1951; see also Voyatsis 1992). In fact, strong other evidence also exists from else- 
where to show that the figure with the upraised arms is a goddess. Chief among these pieces of 
evidence is the scene of an enthroned female figure with this gesture depicted facing the open 
doorway of a small model of a building, which must be a temple or shrine (for an example from 
Archanes, see Marinatos and Hirmer 1976, fig. 145). The iconography is very explicit. The 
seated female figure with upright arms is a goddess who is depicted as the focal point of the axial 
orientation through the open door, as is canonical in later Greek temple arrangements (on the is- 
sue, see the recent article by Giinkel-Maschek [2016]). Votaries are never shown as single figures 
who are enthroned facing a doorway. 

With the conclusion that the figure with upraised arms must be a deity, one must still ad- 
dress the four objections that have been raised for this situation. For the first of the four issues 
against the representation of a deity (that male deities are missing from Minoan iconography), 
we might say that male deities are uncommon in both Mainland and Cretan iconography, but 
the ivory kouros from Palaikastro (MacGillivray et al. 2000) and the seal of the master impres- 
sion with a male figure rising over a city from Chania (Hallager 1986) show that they do exist, 
so female ones could also be present. For the second objection (that many symbols are present 
on the tiaras), the varied symbols might mean that this was a great goddess with many aspects. 
For the third objection (the use of coarse clay for the large figures), the use of coarse clay was ne- 
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cessary for technical reasons. It was always used for large clay images with thick walls to keep 
them from breaking because the addition of temper allowed gases to escape with rising tempera- 
tures in the kiln. The last objection, the issue of multiple figures, is more complex, and it re- 
quires additional discussion. 

If one accepts that the figure with upraised arms is a deity, this is not the end of the story. 
The ambiguity raised by the multiple figures still remains, and it must be explained. Several possi- 
bilities exist. The number of goddess figures varies greatly, from just a few to 30 at Kavousi. 
They cannot represent the number of individuals in a community, but they could be the number 
of families or the number of clans, or the members of some other social group who are permitted 
to have this particular image represent the deity for them. Another possibility is that a figurine 
was carried in a procession annually and then deposited in the shrine. The figurines could also re- 
present special occasions or particular aspects of the divinity or something else. Without written 
records, it is difficult to assign an exact meaning. 

The veneration of the Goddess with Upraised Arms at Inatos differed from her worship at 
the village shrines in several ways. First, the cult objects are smaller. They are never as large as 
the images elsewhere, and their inclusion of a second figure in the imagery placed inside a bowl 
(as in Fig. 3) is certainly not paralleled elsewhere. The custom of the bench sanctuaries in the 
settlements did not outlast LM HIC except at outlying places like Inatos where the use of the 
gesture continued for many years. The absence of ‘snake tubes’ and plaques from the later peri- 
ods shows that the custom had changed with time, and the symbolic meaning was being 
adapted to the new conditions. Whether the worshippers identified the figure as an aspect of 
Eileithyia or as a completely different entity is an open question that cannot be decided by the 
surviving evidence. 
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V. Communication in Ritual Action 


Too Hot to Handle? Vessel-Based Gestures 
in Aegean Bronze Age Iconography 


Stephanie Aulsebrook 


Abstract The use of vessels was a fundamental aspect of life in the Aegean Bronze Age. 
Necessary for many essential day-to-day activities, as well as within the religious and elite 
ceremonial spheres, their associated practices required specific gestures and precise engage- 
ment, in a manner considered culturally correct. The wide role of vessels and their pre- 
sence within socially significant arenas of commensality and religious ceremonies 
encouraged them to be conceptualised as extensions of the body, facilitated by affordances 
such as handles and stems. Yet only a small subset is depicted, and the variety of associated 
gestures is equally limited. Why were particular aspects of use emphasised and what mean- 
ingful information was conveyed by the repetition of certain gestures? Applying a practice- 
orientated approach as part of a preliminary survey of the available material, this paper 
identifies some key themes worthy of further investigation. 


Introduction 

Vessels were an important tool in Aegean Bronze Age societies for many daily activities, includ- 
ing the storage, transportation, preparation, presentation and consumption of foodstuffs, indus- 
trial processes, washing, ritual actions and lighting. Specialised forms were developed to fulfil 
these essential functions. It is therefore unsurprising that vessels appear in contemporary iconog- 
raphy, forming an important body of evidence for investigating their use. This paper presents 
some preliminary observations, taking a practice-orientated approach’ to the surviving corpus of 
gestures,” whilst highlighting the selectiveness of the iconographical record. 


The Presentation Gesture 

The most common vessel-holding gesture involves the entire body. The vessel-carrier always 
stands in profile, often with their upper body thrown back away from the vessel which, in most 
cases, is a jug gripped at two points: one hand with a bent arm is positioned high on the handle, 
the other with a straight arm beneath the base. Used by both humans and supernatural beings, 
specifically the so-called ‘genius’, the pose is recreated on seals (e.g. from Tiryns: CMS I, no. 179 
[Fig. 1]; Vapheio: CMS I, nos. 231-232; Karpophora: CMS V, no. 440; Knossos: CMS 118, 
no. 268%) and in frescoes at Akrotiri* (Immerwahr 1990, 188, no. 10) and probably also Knos- 
sos’ (Immerwahr 1990, 174, Kn No. 22). One vessel-carrier on the Kamilari Tholos A model 
also appears to repeat this gesture (Novaro 2019, fig. II.8.3—4). 


1 Je. a practical approach, based on actual usage char- 
acteristics. 

2 Only finds with a known context are discussed to 
avoid problematic data. The examples are drawn from the 
Aegean area (mainland Greece, the Cyclades and Crete) 
from across the Bronze Age. Too few depictions survive 
to draw firm conclusions regarding temporal change in 
human-vessel interactions, and it is beyond the scope of 
this brief overview to discuss to what extent any apparent 


patterns primarily reflect wider iconographical trends. The 
CMS volumes are used to refer to seals and Immerwahtr’s 
(1990) catalogue numbers for frescoes. 

3 With a jar, not a jug, with the second handle ig- 
nored. 

4 Involving a one-handled dish. 

s In the Knossian Procession Fresco one figure cer- 
tainly holds a jug; their lower hand is correctly positioned 
but their upper is missing. 
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Fig. 1: Gold signet-ring from Tiryns (photo by author). 


Fig. 2: Part of the Theban Procession Fresco (photo by 
author). 


The gesture is subtly adapted to other vessel forms. On the Knossian Cupbearer Fresco (Immer- 
wahr 1990, 174, Kn No. 22), the lower hand is adjusted to suit the tapering form of a conical 
rhyton but the similarities between jug and conical rhyta handles meant the upper hand retains 
the usual position.® On a stone rhyton from Knossos (Evans 1930, 65, fig. 37, HM 426), at least 
two males carry handleless bowls, possibly Minoan ladles (Bevan 2007, 131), with both hands 
placed underneath and the upper body pitched backwards. This pose is conspicuously different 
to that adopted by male figures carrying much larger shallow baskets or trays in a Pylian fresco 
(Immerwahr 1990, 197, Py No. 8). These figures have a more relaxed arm position which allows 
the vessel edge to clip their robes; this conscious rejection of the more formal presentation ges- 
ture requires further investigation. 

The presentation gesture is exclusively associated with processions and offering scenes. The 
stance emphasises the vessel’s weight, implying it is full: very fitting for such occasions.’ It 
provides an unimpeded view of the vessel,® yet is clearly an unnatural ritualised pose. Thus, the 
vessel-carrier is relegated to a mere placeholder, a point underscored by the apparent interchange- 
ability of humans and supernatural beings in such images, despite clothing and jewellery mark- 
ing their distinguished social status. The vessel, as the focus, dictates the precise positioning of 
its carrier’s body, especially the arms, sometimes forcing it into unnatural or impossible contor- 
tions (Fig. 2).? However, the emphasis on weight indicates that, although remaining hidden to 
the viewer, the true centre of attention is the vessel’s contents, requiring insider knowledge to 
fully appreciate the meaning. Although this gesture may have been copied from Egyptian iconog- 
raphy, and was undoubtedly endowed with symbolism, its adaptation to Aegean vessel shapes de- 
monstrates that its real physical implications were understood, and its employment was not 
mindlessly imitative. 


Other Vessel Transportation Gestures 

Vessels also appear in transport using other gestures. Amphorae and lekanae are shown carried up- 
right via a pole slung through their handles in frescoes from Tylissos and Agia Triada, and on a 
larnax from Agia Triada (Immerwahr 1990, 181 A.T. Nos. 2, 3; 184, Ty No. 1). Also relevant 
are seals depicting a figure with a horizontal pole across their shoulders, with attached vessels 


6 I remain unconvinced by Poole’s argument (2020, 
98) that CMS II6, no. 8 from Agia Triada shows the 
offering of a conical rhyton, due to the supposed vessel’s 
shape and hand positions of both figures. 

7 The same reasoning cannot apply to the ‘Priestess’ 
Fresco (Immerwahr 1990, 186, Ak No. 8). The hand posi- 
tions are coincidentally the most sensible for both an in- 
cense burner (supporting its weight at the coolest part, i.e. 
its base, whilst simultaneously protecting the embers when 
walking with the other hand) and a bowl of pigment (pro- 
viding adequate support by keeping one hand clean be- 
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neath its base, whilst using the other to dispense the pig- 
ment). 

8 As similarly highlighted by Maran et al. (2015, 
103) for an ivory comb. 

9 This explains the atypicality highlighted by Poole 
(2020, 104) concerning the males carrying handleless 
bowls on the stone rhyton fragment HM 426. Their ges- 
ture is dictated by the need to visually separate the focus of 
the scene, the bowl, from the placeholder carrier, and 
should not be considered a statement of dominance. 
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(Morgan 2015, 54, fig. A)? Although invol- 
ving religious and feasting activities, such de- 
pictions may reflect the movement of vessels 
within more widespread practices, including 
daily chores, in contrast to the ceremonial pre- 
sentation gesture, which may have been re- 
stricted to specific palatial settings. Poles were 
probably utilised for all vessels with upright 
handles protruding over the rim, perhaps even 
smaller ones such as kylikes. 

Men, apparently warriors judging by 
their greaves, transport tripod cauldrons in a 
Pylian fresco hunting scene (Immerwahr 1990, 
197, Py No. 11). Their exact holding gesture is 
unreconstructible from surviving fragments, as 
the point of contact between carrier and vessel 
is missing. The gesture as currently restored, 


\ : sai WN 
Fig. 3: Part of the Theban Procession Fresco (photo by 
author). 


with both hands gripping the rim, would be 

difficult to sustain for a bronze cauldron weighing several kilograms, and is inconsistent with the 
other figures’ naturalistic gestures. Hence, the original inclusion of a carrying pole cannot be ru- 
led out."! 

The head, as well as the arms and shoulders, could be used to carry vessels, as shown in the 
miniature frescoes from Agia Irini and Akrotiri (Morgan 1988, 116; 2015, fig. 1b); the women 
depicted in the latter seem to be of lower status than those in procession frescoes (Poole 2020, 
96). Limbs play a secondary role here, to provide balance, but handles were used, eg. on seal 
CMS 111, no. 391k, from Archanes. 

One gesture on the Theban Procession Fresco (Immerwahr 1990, 200-201, Th No. 1) is 
difficult to explain (Fig. 3). A small stone amphora is held awkwardly downwards, with a straight 
arm gripping the top of one handle. The surviving fragments reveal something to the immediate 
right of the vessel, but too little remains to be certain of what was depicted. It implies some 
other form of interaction that cannot currently be determined; perhaps the vessel was about to 
be placed on a surface. Except this amphora, all the other vessels shown in transport are open 
shapes, despite the extensive development of closed vessels, like stirrup jars, designed specifically 
for transportation. 


Vessels in Use 

Images of vessels in use are strikingly few, and the range depicted thus is small. Jugs rarely appear 
as pouring vessels. One notable example is the Ganymede Jug from Akrotiri (Papagiannopoulou 
2018, fig. 14), which depicts one male placing his lower hand near the jug’s base to facilitate 
pouring, using the upper to grip the handle; his companion holds out his cup in anticipation. 
The jug mimics the figures’ colour palette and bodily contours. Its high neck necessitates a pro- 
nounced pouring gesture. Usually interpreted as a ritual scene (Papagiannopoulou 2018, 179; 
Younger 2020, 77), the participants’ postures are relatively relaxed, which may support Morgan’s 
interpretation of a drinking scene (Morgan 2015, 55). A similar image on the Malia stone triton 
(Darcque and Baurain 1983, Agios Nikolaos Museum 11246) substitutes two Minoan ‘genii’, 


10 I previously extended this interpretation to figures 
with vertically orientated poles (Aulsebrook 2012, 384). 
However, their identification as weavers with loomweights 
is more likely (Ulanowska 2021, 69, fig. 5.4). 

11 Although in reality the pole sat at the very top of 


the handle openings, on the Agia Triada larnax it sits at the 
bottom (Immerwahr 1990, 180-181, A. T. No. 2). The 
same visual convention may have been applied to these 
tripods. 
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one tilting a double-mouthed jug into the cupped paws of the other. Whether the latter grasps a 
small bowl is impossible to determine; however, its bent head and proximity of the cupped paws 
to the muzzle imply it is about to drink or wash its face (Darcque and Baurain 1983, 46). In 
both images, despite their opposing roles, the participants are not visually distinguished'* and 
no hierarchical difference is indicated. The final example,'* from Akrotiri (Immerwahr 1990, 
188, no. 10), shows a man holding a hydria, with a secondary horizontal lower handle to facili- 
tate pouring. The vessel is so heavy, he runs his arm through the upper handle for more strength. 
This is consistent with the size of known examples and their hypothesised use for water transport. 

Whether these gestures illustrate the actual pouring or the anticipatory moment cannot be 
determined as the contents are never depicted. This convention is confirmed on the Agia Triada 
larnax (Immerwahr 1990, 180-181, A. T. No. 2): one figure tips a lekane horizontally into a 
waiting vessel, steadying its base with one hand and gripping its rim with the other, yet the con- 
tents are not rendered. This reluctance to depict flowing liquids appears again on a seal from Cha- 
nia (CMS V Suppl. IA, no. 137) showing men milking quadrupeds into footed bowls on the 
ground. ' 

In contrast, the act of pouring saffron from a small conical basket into a larger flatter one is 
included in a fresco from Akrotiri (Immerwahr 1990, 186, Ak No. 6). Ignoring its handle, the 
figure holds her basket with two hands, one at the rim, the other halfway down the body. Her 
gaze is not directed towards her task as the lightness of these baskets, demonstrated by two other 
saffron gatherers holding theirs with just one hand, means her full attention is unnecessary, un- 
like when handling the heavy cumbersome hydria. The large flat basket makes an appearance on 
a Knossian stone rhyton, with a figure placing something within it (Koehl 2006, 180, no. 764, 
pl. 47, HM 2397). 

The Agia Irini miniature fresco (Immerwahr 1990, 189, A.I. No. 4; Morgan 2015, 50, fig. 
le) depicts two men with tripod cauldrons. One places his hands inside or immediately above 
his cauldron, the other on the side of his. The men are presumed to be cooking (Morgan 1998, 
204) although the exact meaning of their gestures remains unclear. A tripod in use by two figures 
is also shown on seal CMS 118, no. 275 from Knossos. They direct their attention and hands to- 
wards an object’? which they are perhaps guiding into the cauldron. It is not clear whether both 
figures are male. In neither case do the tripods have handles, in contrast to the Pylian fresco and 
the known tripod cauldron corpus. 

The final images discussed here depict drinking vessels: kylikes and chalices. Never is the 
cup held to the lips, meaning their categorisation as ‘in use’ can be disputed, '° although gestures 
associated with ‘toasting’ (Stocker and Davis 2004, 190), anticipating/requesting refills and liba- 
tions (cf. Weilhartner 2022, 344) may be indicated. The kylix depicted on the Knossian Camp- 
stool Fresco (Immerwahr 1990, 176, Kn No. 26) is probably being passed between two males, 
not necessarily seated facing each other (Wright 2004, 164). Cups are always held by the stem 
(e.g. Kilian 1980, fig. 2) (Fig. 1), even in the sole three-dimensional representation, from the My- 
cenaean sanctuary at Amyklai (Demakopoulou 2009, 96-97, fig. 10.2). Therefore, on current 
evidence, it is not possible to determine the culturally correct use of their handles. 


12 Contra Younger 2020, 77-80. The apparent height 
difference between the “genii’ compensates for the triton’s 
curvature. 

13 Seal CMS 118, no. 243 was incorrectly restored by 
Evans to show a seated figure pouring the contents of one 
vessel into another. 

14 Another milking scene seal (CMS XI, no. 318b) is 
not considered authentic. 

1s Identified as a cloven-hooved leg by Morgan (2015, 
54) although its rudimentary butchery is curious. 
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16 Apart from the Malia triton shell, the only other 
possible depictions of drinking are both found on fresco 
fragments from Tiryns and involve animals: a conical rhy- 
ton, with an apparent animal muzzle at the rim (Evans 
1928, 769-770, fig. 501; Immerwahr 1990, 204, no. 7) 
and a fish sipping at the rim of a kylix or mug (Maran et al. 
2015, 104, fig. 3b). 


Too Hot to Handle? Vessel-Based Gestures in Aegean Bronze Age Iconography 


Vessel Depictions in Context 

The rarity of vessels in Aegean Bronze Age iconography has been somewhat obscured by a ten- 
dency to insert them into fresco reconstructions, especially procession scenes such as the Knossos 
Procession Fresco in which only one male definitely holds a vessel (Poole 2020, 98, 167). Other 
procession scenes (e.g. the Agia Triada larnax, Immerwahr 1990, 180-181, A. T. No. 2) incorpo- 
rate a mixture of items. Although most reconstructions carefully distinguish original details from 
hypothesised additions, neglecting this important difference has introduced misleading factoids 
into scholarly discussion, especially concerning the prevalence and nature of feasting scenes.'’ Ex- 
perts in this field have observed that the iconography focuses on the preparatory stages, not the 
climax of use (e.g. Morgan 2015). Thus, many physical actions, such as eating and drinking, and 
their associated gestures are never depicted. Through banqueting, the participants themselves re- 
created those missing bodily gestures. This process of selection also emphasised certain prepara- 
tory phases over others; meat forms a focus, as do the stages immediately prior to the event, 
whereas the production of beverages and other accompaniments is side-lined. Consequently, cer- 
tain common classes of vessels, such as stirrup jars, are not shown; any liquids, for consumption 
or offerings, are already packaged into jugs. It is also notable that, unlike other fresco and glyptic 
scenes, such as seated figures or chariot groups (Tzonou-Herbst 2010, 216), banqueting and pro- 
cession scenes do not appear in the corpus of small-scale Mycenaean handmade figurines. 

The iconography was not intended to faithfully reproduce the full milieu of Aegean Bronze 
Age life, only rarely showing vessel interactions with lower-status individuals (Poole 2020, 98- 
99). It concentrated on spheres relevant to the artisans’ patrons, and fulfilled a decorative, as well 
as a meaningful function (Immerwahr 1990, 105). Any apparent links between, e.g. men and tri- 
pod cauldrons, may connect to a specific ceremony or festivity, rather than reflecting their full 
role in society and must be treated with caution. Entire spheres of vessel use, such as lighting 
and industry, are absent. Certain shortcuts are taken, simplifying vessel forms to edit out irrele- 
vant features and omitting flowing liquids in pouring scenes. Nevertheless, it is apparent that 
even ceremonial gestures are grounded in physical practicalities. 

However, the most important finding from this iconographic survey concerns the role of 
handles. Considered affordances, and thus potential links between the experiences of past and 
present, image after image has highlighted that handles could be used in multiple ways: to in- 
sert poles, forearms and hands depending upon need, or simply ignored altogether. Practice- 
orientated approaches rely upon a thorough understanding of the people-environment-thing 
nexus, meaning further research is required to investigate these less familiar modes of interac- 
tion to prevent modern assumptions restricting interpretation. 
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as Agonistic Behaviour 
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Abstract Minoan gold signet-rings are well-known for their depiction of ritual events. 
Thirty-one ring images depict ritual scenes in which human figures interact with trees. 
The majority of figures approach the trees in a calm and seemingly reverential manner; 
however, eight examples depict the ritual participant clasping and vigorously shaking the 
tree. These appear on gold rings from Knossos, Archanes, Kalyvia, and Poros on Crete 
(LM IB-III); Vapheio and Mycenae on mainland Greece (LH II-III); as well as an un- 
provenanced stone seal in New York. The figures all display a particular body posture: 
standing with bent knees, sometimes bearing their weight on one leg at the front, while 
their back leg is both extended and supplying thrust, or kicked back and upwards. The 
pose is suggestive of active movement and is also seen in glyptic depictions of agonistic 
scenes such as warrior combat, boxing, weapon use, men in combat with real and superna- 
tural animals, bull-leaping, running, men striding with captured women in tow, and hy- 
brid figures such as minotaurs, bird-men and -women. These iconographic parallels 
suggest that the tree-shaking pose indicates a coercive or even violent activity. These scenes 
may depict the attempt to ritually control the natural world through aggression and domi- 
nation, and to promote the idea that the elite owners of the rings were supremely capable 
of establishing and maintaining order. 


Tree-shaking ritual is a sub-category of Minoan tree cult, an aspect of Late Bronze Age Cretan re- 
ligion known primarily from glyptic iconography. This paper argues that images of tree-shaking 
evident in Minoan cult scenes depict ritual participants undergoing an altered state of conscious- 
ness during which they perform coercive dendromancy. In order to support this contention, the 
paper begins by explaining Minoan tree cult, and the sub-category of tree-shaking. It then exam- 
ines the tree-shaking pose itself and comparative examples in order to determine what the pose 
signifies, and establishes that the comparanda all depict agonistic activities performed by males. 
Examination of the types of agonistic behaviours evident is followed by analysis of the ritual ac- 
tion within tree-shaking scenes. Previous scholars’ interpretations of such scenes are considered 
next, and then the tree-shaking pose is suggested to be an expression of an ecstatic state. Oracu- 
lar trees from the Levant and Greece are subsequently examined as ethnographic analogies to 
Minoan tree-shaking scenes, and the altered states of consciousness proposed to have been under- 
gone by the cult personnel are interpreted as shamanistic. The presence of females along with 
males in Minoan tree-shaking scenes is then interpreted in light of Near Eastern comparanda, 
and the agonistic pose of the figures is shown to be characteristic of an animistic ontology. The 
paper concludes that tree-shaking figures adopted agonistic poses in order to compel auditory 
transactions with numinous trees and that therefore the human-tree relationship in these scenes 
was characterised by human domination. 


Tree Cult 

Minoan-style gold signet-rings are well-known for their depiction of ritual events. Of the 340 ex- 
amples of ring iconography, 31 depict cult scenes in which human figures interact with trees 
(11%). In addition to sphragistic jewellery and its impressions on clay sealings, evidence of what 
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for convenience I will call ‘tree cult’ also appears on other media including stone vases, fresco 
painting, carved ivory and a bronze plaque. The apparently sacred trees in these scenes are de- 
picted in four main ways: growing within the natural landscape; behind the walls of open-air 
sanctuaries; in conjunction with cult structures such as columnar shines and stepped altars; and 
in the vicinity of boats and the sea (Tully 2018). The glyptic images depict the enactment of salu- 
tatory or adoration gestures, dance performance, offering of sacrificial animals, and communica- 
tion with figures identified here as resident nymphs. 


Tree-Shaking 

The majority of human figures in the scenes approach the trees in a calm and apparently reveren- 
tial manner; however, eight examples appearing on seven objects, six rings and one seal-stone 
(22 % or almost a quarter of the 31 glyptic images of tree cult), depict the ritual participant clasp- 
ing and vigorously shaking the tree. These appear on gold rings from Knossos, Archanes, Kalyvia, 
and Poros on Crete (LM IB-—III); Vapheio and Mycenae on mainland Greece (LH II-III); as 
well as an unprovenanced stone seal in New York (see Catalogue). 


Characteristics 

In these images the tree-shaking pose involves the human figure using either one or two hands to 
grasp the tree (one hand: Figs. 1, 5; two hands: Figs. 2-4, 6—7), and their leg positions, which 
are all in profile, range from an apparent lunge where one leg is bent, taking the weight of the fig- 
ure, while the other leg is straighter and supplies thrust or balance (Figs. 1, 5), to bent legs 


(Figs. 1, 3, 6), bent legs spaced widely apart (Fig. 4), and bent legs with one leg kicked up and 
back (Figs. 2, 7). 


So how should we understand the tree-shaking 
pose(s)? Firstly, are the figures shaking the tree 
or pulling it? All tree shakers grasp and pull 
the tree or branch down toward themselves, 
rather than just reaching up to it. In Figures 1 
and 5 the lunging figures use one hand to 
grasp the tree and appear to be pulling it, 
while in Figures 2-4 and 6—7 they use two 
hands (or at least a second arm is not visible) 
and appear to be exerting more force upon it 
and thus shaking it. What about the leg posi- 
Fig. 1: Gold ring HM 1700 from Knossos (Photo by tions? Do they depict motion, and different de- 


Jebulon; courtesy of the Heraklion Archaeological Mu- grees of motion? Where else do we see lunging, 
seum — Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports — Ar- 


chaeological Receipts Fund). 


bent legs, bent legs spaced widely apart, and 
bent legs with one leg kicked back and up? 


Fig. 2: Gold ring HM 989 from Fig. 3: Gold ring from Kalyvia Fig. 4: Gold ring HM 1629 from 
Archanes (Photo by I. Pini; cour- (CMS II3, no. 114; courtesy of — Poros (after Rethemiotakis 2017, 
tesy E. Sapouna-Sakellaraki). the CMS Heidelberg). fig. 8). 
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Fig. 5: Gold ring from Vapheio Fig. 6: Gold ring from Mycenae Fig. 7: Steatite seal, unknown pro- 
(CMS L, no. 219; courtesy of the (CMS £, no. 126; courtesy of the venance (CMS XII, no. 264; cour- 
CMS Heidelberg). CMS Heidelberg). tesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


Comparanda 

Agonistic scenes 

Although there are female figures as well as males in tree-shaking scenes, all comparative images 
depict men, and all are agonistic scenes. The Greek ‘agon’ means a struggle destined to produce 
a winner and a loser (Liddell and Scott 1955, 10). In Aegean art agonistic scenes include images 
of warfare, armed and unarmed combat, humans fighting, hunting and engaging in sport with an- 
imals, behaving aggressively toward nature, and animals hunting prey. While such scenes may 
have had a basis in reality, the fact that they were primarily depicted on elite artworks suggests 
that they functioned as ideology. Traditionally agonistic imagery has been associated with Myce- 
naean rather than Minoan art, but agonistic scenes are prevalent in Minoan art, with images of 
fighting increasing in popularity from the late MM onwards and there are more combat scenes 
from Crete during LM I-II than from the mainland (Krzyszkowska 2005, 139). Agonistic scenes 
in Aegean art can be classified as: armed combat, unarmed combat, hunting, and combat with na- 
ture. 


Armed combat — warfare 

Images of armed combat appear in an array of media including seals and sealings, wall paintings, 
precious metal, grave stelae and painted ceramics. The combatants are mainly depicted as generic 
Aegean people and, except for the Combat Agate and the wall painting depicting Mycenaeans bat- 
tling opponents wearing skins, both from Pylos, there is little variation to indicate regional differ- 
ences. The warriors all possess generally the same weaponry and attire but the winner is 
identified by his dominant pose and central placement (Blakolmer 2013, 62). Aegean fighting 
scenes probably did not depict historical events, but rather were generic battle scenes designed to 
express political hegemony through martial conquest (Blakolmer 2013, 61-64). 

In view of that, what leg postures do we see in scenes of armed combat? Images of armed 
combat include the lunge, as seen on an LH I Mycenaean gold ring from Shaft Grave IV in 
Grave Circle A at Mycenae (CMS I, no. 16) depicting two sword-wielding figures in close com- 
bat while another figure holds a long javelin and shelters behind a tower shield, and a fourth sits 
wounded on the ground; the lunge and bent legs are evident in the gold cushion seal from Shaft 
Grave III (CMS I, no. 11) and the amygdaloid seal from Mycenae (CMS I, no. 12) in which 
sword-wielding warriors strike their opponents with downward thrusts over the top of figure-of- 
eight shields; the pose consisting of bent legs spaced widely apart is seen on the ring impression 
from Knossos (CMS II 8, no. 279) depicting an armed warrior and hunting dogs chasing a fleeing 
human victim; the lunge and bent legs with one leg kicked back and up are evident in a ring im- 
pression from Agia Triada (CMS II 6, no. 17) depicting two warriors armed with spears preparing 
to throw them at one another while a third figure lies wounded or dead on the ground, and two 
warriors in close combat with spears aimed at each other in a ring impression from Zakros (CMS 
II7, no. 20); while straight legs and immobile bent legs are seen on a lentoid seal from Milos 
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(CMS I, no. 263) that portrays a figure stabbing another in the back with a short spear while an- 
other figure lies dead behind him. 


Unarmed combat — sport 

Many examples of competitive sporting activities such as boxing, bull-leaping, running and acro- 
batics are evident in Aegean art from the 3*¢ millennium BC to LM IIIC. The majority are frag- 
mentary, however, restricting a full understanding of the wider context of the activities (Rutter 
2014, 36). Leg positions evident in unarmed combat scenes include: the lunge as seen in a ring 
impression from the Temple Repositories at Knossos (CMS II 8, no. 280) depicting a three-quar- 
ter back view of a boxer in motion with a pillar or flagstaff to his right, perhaps suggesting that 
the location is a villa or palace (Krzyszkowska 2005, 140); bent legs spaced widely apart are evi- 
dent on another ring impression in the National Museum of Athens (CMS I, no. 306) depicting 
combatants using their legs as well as fists in what may be kick boxing; bent legs as well as the 
lunge are depicted on the Boxer Rhyton from Agia Triada; the young boys engaged in boxing de- 
picted in the wall painting from Room Beta 1 at Thera have bent legs with the figure on the 
right in a slight lunge; and bent legs as well as the one leg kicked back and up pose are seen in 
all phases of bull-leaping from the initial grappling of the horns, to the flinging of the leaper 
over the bull’s back, and the landing at the rear of the bull (CM/S I16, no. 55; III, no. 362; 
V Suppl. 3, no. 395). 


Hunting 

Hunting scenes include bulls being netted and speared, male figures spearing lions, boars and 
deer; being injured in a boar-hunt; shooting arrows at deer from chariots; and hunting dogs chas- 
ing boars. Human figures in hunting scenes are depicted with bent legs and straight legs (CMS I, 
nos. 227, 294). 


Combat with ‘nature’ 

In scenes of one-on-one combat between humans and animals where male figures attack lions, 
bulls, boars and deer we see the lunge, bent legs, bent legs kicked up and back, and straight legs 
(CMS I, nos. 112, 199, 290, 307). The minotaur, a composite of human legs and the upper 
bodies of bulls, lions, deer, goats or dogs, which may be an amalgamation of the idea of the male 
figure in combat with animals, is depicted with bent legs, bent legs kicked back and up, and 
straight legs (CMS II 3, no. 331; III, no. 363; XI, no. 127). 


Summary 

Consequently, in regard to the leg poses seen in tree-shaking scenes: lunging also appears in 
scenes of armed combat (warfare; Fig. 8), unarmed combat or sport (boxing; Fig. 9), and men 
fighting animals (Fig. 10). The lunge pose appears to signify a phase within a forceful forward 
movement. Bent legs are evident in scenes depicting unarmed combat, running, bull-leaping, 
bull-wrestling, minotaurs, dancing, performing as and/or transforming into other creatures, and 
crouching (Fig. 11). These also seem to be images of motion, except perhaps for an example of 
an archer (CMS I16, no. 21). This is in contrast to immobile bent legs, depicted front on in fan- 
tastic images like the Zakros sealings, and in profile on seated figures and dead figures. Bent legs 
spaced widely apart are seen in images depicting, striding, running and boxing (Fig. 12). These 
convey swift movement. Bent legs with one leg kicked back and up appear in images depicting 
armed combat, human combat with animals, bull-leaping, minotaurs, and human defeat (Fig. 8 
on left and Fig. 13). This pose suggests motion, speed, vigorous action, and perhaps also flailing. 
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Fig. 8: Ring impression from Agia 
Triada (CMS II 6, no. 17; cour- 
tesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


Fig. 11: Ring impression in the 
National Archaeological Museum 
of Athens (CMS I, no. 306; cour- 


Fig. 9: Ring impression from the 
Temple Repositories at Knossos 
(CMS II8, no. 280; courtesy of 
the CMS Heidelberg). 


Fig. 12: Ring impression (CMS V 
Suppl. 1A, no. 133; courtesy of the 
CMS Heidelberg). 


Fig. 10: Amethyst seal from Pylos 
(CMS J, no. 290; courtesy of the 
CMS Heidelberg). 


Fig. 13: Agate lentoid seal in the 
Ashmolean Museum (CMS VI, no. 
342; courtesy of the CMS Heidel- 


tesy of the CMS Heidelberg). berg). 


What are the Tree-shaking Figures Doing? 

If all these images, in which we see comparative examples of the leg positions of the tree-shakers, 
are scenes of human aggression, then can we consider images of tree-shaking and -pulling to also 
be examples of human aggression, but towards vegetation? The iconographic parallels suggest 
that the tree-shaking pose indicates a coercive or even violent activity. Are tree-shakers in combat 
with trees? And what do we make of the presence of women performing this activity, considering 
that all the comparanda depict men? 

The tree-shaking figures occur within cult scenes; all of which feature both men and wo- 
men, except Figure 7 in which only a female is depicted. In five of the images (Figs. 1-2, 4-6) 
males shake the tree and in three of them females do (Figs. 1, 3, 7). The trees themselves are situ- 
ated within a tripartite shrine (Fig. 2), a columnar shrine made of piers (Figs. 6-7), a columnar 
shrine made of wood (Fig. 1), on a stepped ashlar altar (Fig. 1), on a flat ashlar altar (Fig. 4), and 
in rocky ground (Fig. 5). It is not possible to identify the tree species due to the small size of 
glyptic art.’ In five examples the trees do not have fruit (Figs. 1-3, 7) while in two, possibly 
three, they do (Figs. 4-6). The tree-shaking scene includes a baetyl in four examples (Figs. 1-3, 
6) and no baetyl in three (Figs. 4-5, 7). In regard to the action: two examples (Figs. 2, 6) fea- 


1 Arthur Evans’ suggestion that trees with broad 
leaves signify fig trees and that those with small leaves 
are olive trees has been prevalent in glyptic studies, but is 
not really accurate. Foliage apparently consisting of glo- 
bules and leaves surrounded by dots are suggested to be 
fruit, and have also been claimed to indicate Howers (Crow- 
ley 2014, 130). Such dots have also been interpreted as silk 
moths (Van Damme 2012) and fig wasps (Dabney 2014). 
The only type of tree able to be identified in glyptic is the 


palm tree, because it is very distinctive. Jennifer Moody 
(2017) rightly notes that most Minoan iconographic repre- 
sentations of trees can be divided — at best — into “palms 
and not-palms”. While none of the trees in the tree-shaking 
scenes are palms, even so, there are obviously different 
types of trees depicted and these may signify particular 
variations of cult (Marinatos 1989, 136; Sourvinou-In- 
wood 1991, 199-243). 
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ture a male tree-shaker, a central female figure possibly dancing and a baetyl-hugger (1 male, 1 fe- 
male); one example (Fig. 5) depicts a male tree-shaker and a central female; one example (Fig. 1) 
features two tree-shakers (a female and a male) and a seated female; one example (Fig. 3) features 
a female tree-shaker and a male baetyl-hugger; one (Fig. 4) depicts a male tree-shaker and a male 
figure saluting a female figure; and one (Fig. 7) features a female tree-shaker alone. 


Previous Interpretations 

Within the history of Aegean archaeology, glyptic images of tree-shaking have been interpreted in 
three main ways: as the harvesting of psychoactive substances; as regular fruit harvesting; or as 
the attempt to attract the attention of a deity. Arthur Evans (1930, 142), and later Nikolaos Pla- 
ton (1984, 68), proposed that the figures shaking trees were gathering psychoactive substances to 
consume in order to enter an ecstatic state characterised by frenzied movement, or to offer to the 
nearby female figure interpreted as a “goddess” so that she could enter an ecstatic state; an incon- 
gruous suggestion for a divinity. Martin Nilsson (1950, 277) agreed that tree-shaking scenes 
were ecstatic, even orgiastic; celebrations of the life force in contrast to baetyl-hugging which he 
felt expressed mourning. Jane Ellen Harrison (1921, 165-169, 178), Bogdan Rutkowski (1986, 
107) and Lucy Goodison (2010, 14-15) suggested the fruit-gathering theory, while the most 
popular interpretation of tree-shaking, subscribed to by Axel Persson (1942, 23, 25), Peter War- 
ren (1987, 492), Nota Dimopoulou and Giorgos Rethemiotakis (2000, 44-48; 2004, 16), Kon- 
stantinos Galanakis (2005, 89, 93-94), John Younger (2009, 49) and Nanno Marinatos (1993, 
187, 190-192), is that its purpose was to attract a deity. Marinatos has also proposed that tree- 
shaking images depict aspects of initiation rituals, as well as the final phase in a seasonal cycle 
whereby the shaking of the tree was undertaken in order to bend, break, and ultimately destroy 
it. More recently Marinatos has interpreted tree and baetyl cult in light of Near Eastern texts 
that describe frenzied prophets, seeing the central elite female figures in such images as queens en- 
acting ritual designed to lead to an ecstatic prophetic state (Marinatos 1990, 85; 1993, 187- 
188; 2009). 


My Interpretation 

I propose that tree-shaking scenes can be classified with the ‘combat with nature’ images men- 
tioned above (Nikolaidou and Kokkinidou 1997); and that tree-shaking or -pulling may be an at- 
tempt to ritually control the natural world through aggression and violence — which need not be 
considered incompatible with the Minoans’ renowned fondness for the natural world, or indicate 
malevolence (Evely 1996, 65). I also suggest that because these are ritual scenes that they may be 
images of coercive dendromancy in which the human figures physically interact with the trees in 
order to produce sound from the rustling of their leaves for the purpose of divination and that 
the various bent leg poses indicate that the figures are in an ecstatic state (Tully 2021). 

Altered states of consciousness can be achieved through physical activities such as fasting, 
sensory deprivation or concentration, sound, rhythmic movement, energetic dancing and physi- 
cal gestures, as well as the cultivation of specific mental states with or without the use of drugs. 
Christine Morris and Alan Peatfield, and Erin McGowan, have proposed that particular gestures, 
evident in Minoan clay and bronze figurines from peak, rural and cave sanctuaries and in depic- 
tions of cult scenes in glyptic, can facilitate trance states (Morris and Peatfield 2002, 2004; Mor- 
tis 2004; McGowan 2006; Peatfield and Morris 2012). This idea is based on the work of 
anthropologist, Felicitas Goodman, who experimented with various restrictive body postures de- 
rived from ethnographic examples of shamanic rituals and depictions of humans in ancient art 
which, in combination with “sonic driving” (the repetitive application of sound), produced al- 
tered states of consciousness (Goodman 1986, 1988, 1990). According to this technique physi- 
cal action can affect emotional and psychological states and therefore be used to access altered 
states of consciousness. 
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Cross-Cultural Comparanda 

But why should we interpret tree-shaking or -pulling activity within cult scenes as depictions of 
dendromancy? In order to answer the question we need to turn to comparative ethnographic ana- 
logies. Marinatos (2009, 2010) postulates that tree-shaking, along with baetyl-hugging, can be in- 
terpreted through cross-cultural comparison with Near Eastern ritual because there was a ‘koine’ 
or common language of religious ritual spanning the central and eastern Mediterranean during 
the Bronze and Iron Ages. In particular she refers to textual evidence including an oracular for- 
mula in the Ugaritic Epic of Ba‘al (KTU 1.7.1), the Hebrew Bible (Gen 28.10-13; 1 Sam 10.9, 
21.15-16; 2 Kings 3.16, 9.11; Jer 29.26; Hos 9.7), and Hesiod’s Theogony (line 35) in support 
of her interpretation of Minoan tree and stone cult in general as prophecy ritual (Marinatos 
2009). I have argued elsewhere that east Mediterranean iconographic and archaeological evidence 
dating to the Middle Bronze Age and textual evidence dating from the Late Bronze and Iron Age 
indicates the existence of a female tree deity as well as cult sites where this deity may have been 
worshipped as a literal tree (Tully 2018, 123-141). Evidence from Mari, Ugarit and Egypt at- 
tests that the Minoans were in contact with these cultures through maritime trade during the 
Middle and Late Bronze Age. 


Speaking Trees 

In regard to Levantine textual evidence, the relevant section of the Epic of Baal is as follows: 
“For I have a word that I would say to you, a message that I would repeat to you: a word of 
tree and a whisper of stone, a word unknown to men, and which multitudes of the earth do 
not understand: the coupling of the heavens with the earth, of the deeps with the stars. I under- 
stand the lightning which the heavens do not know: come, and I shall reveal it in the midst of 
my divine mountain Saphon, in the sanctuary, in the rock of my inheritance” (KTU 1.7.1; 
Wyatt 2007, 181). 

Nicholas Wyatt (2007, 189-90) proposes that this “word of tree” was the susurration — the 
sound of the wind in the trees — interpreted as the oracular response of a numinous tree; that the 
interpretation of the wind would have been an esoteric craft known only to ritual specialists; and 
that it was a form of prophecy utilised by Ugaritic royalty.” Wyatt also draws our attention to 
the analogous tradition of oracular trees in the Hebrew Bible. The biblical text certainly contains 
a lot of material on sacred trees, the best-known examples being the mythological “Tree of 
the Knowledge of Good and Evil” and the “Tree of Life” situated within the Garden of Eden 
(Gen. 1:29-3:24). Trees play prominent roles in the narrative of the patriarchs such as Abraham 
who built an altar to Yahweh at the Oak of Mamre and planted a tamarisk tree near Beer-Sheba 
(Gen. 21:33; 13:18), and Moses who spoke to Yahweh in the form of a burning bush 
(Exod. 3: 2-3). Trees or their representatives, artificial trees or pillars, at open-air cult sites are 
singled out as examples of incorrect — and older — ‘Canaanite’ religious practice in Exodus, Deu- 
teronomy, Judges, 1 and 2 Kings, Chronicles, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah, Ezekiel, and Hosea (Tully 
2018, 124). 

Evans (1901, 130-131) suggested that descriptions of “Epiphanies and Visions of the Di- 
vine Presence beneath sacred trees and beside holy stones and pillars” mentioned in the biblical 
text could elucidate scenes of tree cult on Minoan signet-rings. He focussed primarily on exam- 
ples of numinous trees from, or in the vicinity of which, voices, angels, or deities emerged; in par- 
ticular the appearance of God to Abraham by the oaks of Mamre (Gen. 18:1), Moses and the 
Burning Bush (Exd. 3:4), the appearance of the “Angel of the Lord” to Gideon beneath his 
father’s terebinth (Jud. 6:11), Joshua’s setting up of the Stone of Witness under an oak tree at 
Shechem (Josh. 24:26), and Deborah sitting under her palm tree (Judg. 4:4). These animate 


2 One wonders whether the Minoan “Priestess of the 1.10, 13.3) might be the title of an interpreter of the wind 
Winds” referred to in two Linear B texts from Knossos (Fp __ in the trees. 
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trees also emitted oracular sounds and voices (2 Sam. 5:24; Judg. 4:4—5) and were capable of 
mobility, as in the example of the trees that went out to choose a king (Judg. 9: 8) (Evans 1901, 
130-132; Tully 2018, 123-124). 

In regard to Greek textual evidence, Shawn O’Bryhim (1996), Carolina Lépez-Ruiz (2010), 
and Lucy Goodison (2009) have all suggested that line 35 in Hesiod’s Theogony (“But what is all 
this to me, the story/ of the oak or the boulder?”) may refer to the east Mediterranean tree-and- 
stone oracle consultation method alluded to in the Epic of Ba‘al. Earlier (line 30), Hesiod relates 
that he received a laurel sceptre from the Muses on Mount Helicon along with the gift of pro- 
phecy. References to oracular trees, magical branches, wands, staffs and sceptres that provide di- 
vine wisdom, knowledge and power also appear in Homer. The Homeric ‘sképtron’ was made 
from wood studded with gold nails by the god Hephaistos (//. 2.76) (Easterling 1989). In Home- 
ric literature the sceptre has profound religious significance and transmits divine authority to the 
human sphere (Palaima 1995, 135). This has interesting parallels to examples from the Bible, 
such as the flowering of Aaron’s priestly staff (Num 17.20—25), and in Hosea 4:12, “My people 
enquires of its tree / and its rod instructs it.” Several examples of Minoan art depict human fig- 
ures receiving or holding sceptres, and single branches feature in association with altars and cult 
equipment (Tully 2018, 70-72). 

Concrete evidence for prophetic activity in association with a sacred tree is found at the 
cult site of Dodona in Epirus in north-western Greece which centred around an oracular oak tree 
sacred to Zeus Naios (god of the spring below the temenos) and Zeus Bouleus (counsellor). Do- 
dona was the oldest Hellenic oracle, with inscriptional evidence dating to 550-500 BCE and ar- 
chaeological evidence that dates back to the Late Bronze Age. The oracle was staffed by priests 
called ‘selloi’ and priestesses called ‘peleiades’ (doves) who, it is believed, interpreted the sound 
of the rustling leaves of the tree.> The site may have originally been a sacred grove, but by the 
late Hellenistic period there was only a single tree present. 

Herodotus (2.55) claims that the original priestesses of the oracle came from Thebes in 
Egypt. He relates that the contemporary Dodonean priestesses, Promeneia, Timarete and Nikan- 
dra, told him that the oracle was originally founded by birds: two black doves had come flying 
from Thebes; one went to Libya where the oracle of Zeus Ammon was founded, and the other to 
Dodona; the latter settled on an oak tree and spoke in a human voice, proclaiming that a place 
of divination from Zeus was to be founded there. The people of Dodona recognised that the mes- 
sage had a divine origin and established the oracular shrine. Herodotus interprets this story as an 
‘aition’ for the foreign origin of the original priestesses; the black colouring of the doves signify- 
ing that they were Egyptian, and their unfamiliar language sounding to the inhabitants of Dodo- 
na like the cries of birds (Connelly 2007, 81). 

In his 1967 work on Dodona, Herbert Parke (1967, 20) claimed that “the rediscovery of 
the Minoan civilisation of Crete and the Mycenaean civilisation of the mainland has brought to 
light many representations, particularly on engraved seals and gems, which indicate some form of 
tree-cult in the pre-Hellenic period, but there is nothing in them to suggest the oracular consulta- 
tion of a sacred tree”. In contrast to Parke’s opinion there is, in fact, ample Minoan iconographic 
evidence that suggests consultation of a sacred tree. In addition to images that depict tiny hover- 
ing anthropomorphic beings emerging from trees (eg. Fig. 1; CMS 116, no. 6; VI, no. 280; an 
ivory pyxis lid from Mochlos), there are also examples of bird epiphany in association with trees, 
evoking the doves at Dodona (Fig. 3; HM 1043; CMS I, no. 179; a bronze plaque from the Psy- 
chro Cave; Agia Triada Sarcophagus Side B). The ‘selloi’ priests at Dodona were said to sleep on 
the ground; and several examples of Minoan tree cult iconography depict human figures kneeling 
on the ground, leaning over baetylic rocks and over a table possibly containing a baetyl (Figs. 2— 
3, 6; HM 1043; CMS II16, no. 4; II7, no. 6; V, no. 278).* 


3 A recent suggestion is that the priests and priest- hanging in the tree that clanged together when the wind 
esses at Dodona interpreted the sound of bronze objects blew (Charisis 2017). 
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Goodison (2010, 28, 34) has suggested that Greek Panhellenic sanctuaries were influenced by 
Minoan rural sanctuaries. Marinatos (2009) has proposed that the classical cult of Delphic Apol- 
lo and his association with a laurel tree was a survival of Minoan tree ritual. The Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo (393, 396) mentions that the first priests of the god’s oracle at Delphi were from Knos- 
sos and that the god spoke “from the laurel tree”. That trees in general were animate in ancient 
Greece is evident in the concept of tree nymphs, semi-immortal beings whose life was inter- 
twined with the trees they inhabited (eg. Alséids [nymphs of sacred groves], Daphnaiai [of lau- 
rel], Dryads [oak], Meliads [ash], Pteleades [elm]). Tree nymphs were also associated with 
prophecy in the form of divination (Larson 2001, 74). The presence of sentient trees in Greece 
does not mean that the oracular oak at Dodona necessarily derived from Minoan religion, 
although it was surely part of the ‘koine’ of Aegean and eastern Mediterranean religion that recog- 
nised sacred trees and stones. 


Altered States 

It is not known exactly how the prophecies of Zeus were received by the priestly attendants at 
Dodona. The oak tree was said to ‘speak’, but it is unclear whether this meant that it spoke in hu- 
man language, bird language, through the sound of rustling leaves, or in a language or sound 
only audible to the ‘selloi’ and ‘peleiades’ (Parke 1967, 27-29; Marder 2017, 112). We also do 
not know whether the oracle’s attendants only listened to the tree or whether they actively 
touched it to cause the sound. While many Minoan examples of tree cult depict interaction and 
communication with numinous trees, the focus here is on the distinctive cluster of tree-shaking 
scenes, characterised by vigorous, active, haptic interaction with the tree. 

The glyptic examples of tree-shaking figures can be arranged so as to show the stages of the 
movement and hence explain the posture and action: first, the figure lunges toward the tree and 
grabs hold of it to begin the activity of shaking it (Fig. 1, female figure on left); second, the fig- 
ure begins shaking the tree, bending their legs for stability (Fig. 1, central male figure; Fig. 3, fe- 
male on right; Fig. 5, male on left; Fig. 6, male on right); third, increased exertion requires the 
figure to space their legs more widely (Fig. 4); and fourth, even more effort is required because 
either their ecstatic state causes them to behave even more vigorously (Figs. 2, 7), or perhaps the 
tree resists their efforts, which is a kind of defeat for the human figure — both increased effort 
and the threat of defeat seen in comparative examples of the leg kicked back and up pose. 

In the case of the oracle of Dodona, if a tree or bird spoke in human language it would sug- 
gest that they had to be in an altered state (different from their normal tree- or bird-state) in or- 
der to communicate with humans. Seeing as humans were actively seeking consultation with 
Zeus through his sacred tree, it would seem more likely that it would be the humans that were re- 
quired to enter an altered state in order to understand the tree or bird language. In the glyptic ex- 
amples of tree-shaking, the figures all display an agonistic body posture that expresses movement, 
that also appears in images depicting physical transformation into animal forms, and which has 
been interpreted as expressive of ecstatic frenzy which causes or is a result of frenetic movement. 

Vigorous movement or dancing is a characteristic of shamanism.” Tae-gon Kim defines sha- 
manism as “a traditional religious phenomenon tied closely to nature and the surrounding world, 
in which a practitioner endowed with the special ability to enter a state of trance possession, can 
communicate with supernatural beings ... [and that] ... this transcendental power allows the 
practitioner, the shaman, to satisfy human cravings for explanation, understanding and pro- 
phecy” (Kim 1998, 19; quoted in Nelson 2015, 203-204). Tully and Crooks (2015) argue that 


4 One of the categories of prophets at Mari received traditional territory is northern Scandinavia spanning mod- 
their revelations in dreams (Huffmon and Schmitt 1992, ern-day Norway, Sweden, Finland and Russia, practice a 
479). form of shamanism similar to the canonical Siberian type 

5 Evans suggested that such activities were analogous (Hutton 2001, 137). 
to Saami shamanism (Evans 1930, 315). The Saami, whose 
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the various ecstatic activities, in addition to tree-shaking, that are evident within Minoan religion 
can be described as “shamanistic,” one of the tropes of which is the adoption of particular body 
postures. ° 


Gender 

The identification of the tree shakers as shamans or ecstatic prophets may explain the presence of 
females undertaking this activity. Within the wider corpus of images of Minoan tree cult, female 
figures appear twice as many times as males in the vicinity of trees and tend to predominate in 
scenes where the tree is touched (Tully 2018, 203-233). In contrast, tree-shaking activity is al- 
most evenly distributed between females and males.’ An elite female figure wearing an elaborate 
flounced Minoan skirt appears in five examples (Figs. 1-2, 4-6), but the tree is never shaken by 
this type of female figure; only by females wearing Minoan trousers or males wearing Minoan 
breechcloths. Female figures leaning over baetyls also wear Minoan trousers (CMS II 6, no. 4; II 7, 
no. 6; VI, no. 278; XI, no. 29), and the garment appears in other glyptic scenes featuring female 
figures carrying elaborate skirts (CMS I13, nos. 8, 145; I16, no. 26), seated female figures with 
attendants (eg. CMS I, nos. 101, 361; I16, no. 8; II7, no. 8; I18, no. 268; VI, nos. 283, 284; 
XI, no. 30), or with animals nearby (CMS I13, no. 168; I16, no. 32), a female archer (CMS XI, 
no. 26), and bird-women and -men (CMS I16, no. 106; I17, no. 139B). It may have been a 
more casual garment, an undergarment, or even a cursory attempt by glyptic engravers to depict 
the Minoan split-front skirt, but is nevertheless distinguishable from the elaborate skirt. 

That the elite skirt-wearing women in tree-shaking scenes did not undertake tree-shaking 
may have been because the activity could not be undertaken while wearing an elaborate skirt, or 
because the female tree shakers were a different category of person characterised by a distinctive 
type of garment. The female figure wearing Minoan trousers and/or the male breechcloth-wearing 
figure may undertake the prophetic activity on behalf of the elite female figure. In regard to the 
trouser-wearing female figure, according to Near Eastern texts ecstatic prophets were sometimes gi- 
ven gifts of clothing; and/or parts of their own clothing were used in further verification divina- 
tions concerning their prophecies (Huffmon and Schmitt 1992, 477-482). Other examples of 
Minoan glyptic images depict trouser-wearing figures carrying elaborate skirts and it is tempting 
to wonder whether they were given to them as gifts (CMS II 3, nos. 8, 145; I16, no. 26). 


Animism 

Dendromancy presupposes animism which, as re-theorized by Irving Hallowell (1960), is an on- 
tology that derives from the interdependent relationship of humans with the material world 
which is assumed to be sentient (Hallowell 1960). As such it can be communicated with in a di- 
rect way and incorporated into social relationships. That the Minoans had an animistic world 
view is evident in iconographic images of human figures in outdoor locations interacting with 
trees, stones, the sky, hovering epiphanic human figures, birds, insects and objects. While such 
activities do occur in cultic contexts, it is proposed here that the Minoan figures in these scenes 
are not actually worshipping the natural world but are expressing their relationship to it. Vivieros 
de Castro explains that within an animist ontology, “cultivated plants may be conceived as blood 
relations of the women who tend them, hunters may approach game animals as affines, [and] sha- 
mans may relate to animal and plant spirits as associates or enemies” (de Castro 2004, 466). 


6 Tully 2018, 96. And the other trope is the consump- cult separately, except in examples involving trees but only 
tion of psychoactive substances. female figures are depicted sitting under trees while males 

7 Generally, in the majority of cultic scenes in glyptic never are (Marinatos 1987, 25-28, 33; 1989, 130, 136; 
and other media the sexes are depicted as participating in 1993, 18; 1990, 90-91; Rehak 2000, 271-272). 
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Interspecies Communication 

Therefore, I argue that images of tree-shaking and -pulling depict human figures in what we 
would term an ‘altered state of consciousness’ which they are undergoing in order to understand 
the language of the numinous tree. If the Minoan figures are actually shaking the tree, which 
their active pose suggests, then the rustling of the leaves would definitely make an audible sound 
that may have been considered a type of language that the shamanic practitioner or ecstatic pro- 
phet could understand, as per the later example of Dodona. In the majority of examples of Mi- 
noan tree cult the tree is either not touched at all, or is touched gently, in contrast to tree- 
shaking scenes where it seems to be actively grasped and pulled or violently shaken. Unlike a 
Western Romantic approach, an animistic conception of the natural world, as proposed for Mino- 
an Crete, need not equate with a gentle, reverent attitude toward nature. In animist cultures, the 
recognition and acceptance of plant personhood and specific kinship co-exists with predatory rela- 
tionships; some trees may have even been considered to be opponents or adversaries (de Castro 
2004, 466). Minoan images of tree-shaking may depict the attempt to ritually coerce, compel or 
otherwise control the numen of the tree, specific types of vegetation, or the natural world in gen- 
eral through physical dominance (Tully 2018; in press). Tree-shaking may have been a way to 
make an otherwise apparently reluctant tree speak; an action resorted to when there was no wind 
to cause the leaves to rustle; or even a post-communicative reaction to the tree — temporality 
being notoriously hard to discern within Minoan glyptic iconography.® 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, the combination of agonistic postures directed toward sacred trees within cult 
scenes, the likelihood that the Minoans conceived their world from an animistic perspective, and 
the evidence for a belief in numinous oracular trees within the wider Eastern Mediterranean and 
on mainland Greece, provides support for the idea that Minoan tree-shaking images depict ritual 
participants undergoing an altered state of consciousness during which they perform coercive den- 
dromancy. That the agonistic impulse as depicted within Aegean Bronze Age elite art functioned 
as an ideological visual tool that promoted the idea of elite male domination and control over 
other males, females, and the natural world, suggests that despite the presence of females, tree- 
shaking scenes may express the attempt to control the natural world through aggression and dom- 
ination, within ritual contexts, and thus promote the idea that the elite owners of the rings were 
supremely capable of establishing and maintaining order. 


Catalogue 

HM1700 (Fig. 1). The gold ring from Knossos, known as the ‘Ring of Minos’ and dating to 
LM IB-IH, found on the east slope of the Gypsades Hill near the “Temple Tomb’, depicts on its 
bezel a seascape surrounded by three cult scenes featuring large boulders, cult structures and hu- 
man figures. In the center of the image a female figure wearing a flounced skirt poles a hippo- 
camp-headed boat (Wedde 1990). On the left a female figure wearing Minoan trousers 
(Kyriakidis 1997) has placed her left knee upon the lower section of a stepped ashlar altar and 
with her right arm grasps a tree on top of it. In the upper central area a male figure wearing a 
Minoan breechcloth (Rehak 1996) and with a bent left leg and outstretched right leg, suggesting 
a lunging movement, grasps a tree situated on top of a columnar shrine with his right hand, and 
holds a small object with his left hand which has been variously interpreted as a rhyton, a chrysa- 
lis or a sprouting bulb or seed. To the right a female figure wearing an elaborate Minoan skirt 


8 Rather than destroying the tree, as suggested by girth of its trunk, resulting in increased overall resistance 
Marinatos (1990, 85; 1993, 187-188), when a tree is to swaying and bending (Haskell 2017, 189-190). Thus, 
shaken it actually becomes stronger by growing more and the tree is not simply a passive recipient of human action 
stiffer roots for increased anchorage and thickening the but has agency (Jones and Cloke 2008). 
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sits on another stepped ashlar altar and interacts with a hovering epiphanic female figure wearing 
a similar garment that possibly emerges from the central tree (Evans 1931; 1935, 950; Platon 
1984; Pini 1987; Warren 1987; Dimopoulou and Rethemiotakis 2004, 14, 20; Soles 2011; 
Krzyszkowska 2012, 180). 

HM 989 (Fig. 2). The gold ring found in the side tomb of Tholos Tomb A at the cemetery 
of Phourni Archanes in a larnax burial of a female, dating to LM IIIA,” depicts, on the right, a 
tripartite cult structure made from ashlar masonry, on top of which is a tree. A male figure wear- 
ing a Minoan breechcloth pulls at the tree with both hands, his bent legs, one of which is kicked 
back and up, suggesting energetic movement. To the left of this figure and in the centre of the 
image is a female figure wearing an elaborate Minoan skirt and facing to the left. At the far left 
of the image a male figure wearing a Minoan breechcloth kneels upon the ground, his head leans 
upon his left shoulder and his arms encircle a large baetylic stone.’ Above him hover a dragonfly 
and butterfly, possible cult stand or Linear A sign (no. 171), an eye and an arrow (Sakellarakis 
1967; 1991, 79; Sakellarakis and Sapouna-Sakalleraki 1997, II, 609, 654). 

CMS 113, no. 114 (Fig. 3). A gold ring from Kalyvia, tomb 11 in LM III A2 context, de- 
picts a female figure on the right with bent legs, who seems to be nude, but is probably wearing 
Minoan trousers (Kyriakidis 1997). She clutches with both hands a tree which is situated within 
or on top of a columnar shrine on vertical rocks. In the center of the scene a male figure, who 
also seems to be nude, but is probably wearing a Minoan breechcloth and whose head and fore- 
arms are obscured, because of wear and/or the rather minimal and impressionistic rendition of 
the figure, leans over a large baetylic stone. A bird flies towards him from a pithos to the left of 
the scene (CMS I13, no. 132). 

HM 1629 (Fig. 4). A gold ring found in a large rock-cut tomb of the Neopalatial period 
cemetery at Poros Heraklion dates to the LM IB. Its bezel depicts on the right side an ashlar 
structure above which is a tree. A male figure wearing a Minoan breechcloth grasps the tree, his 
bent knees and widely spaced legs suggesting vigorous movement. Above the male figure in the 
air are dots and possibly a couple of floating epiphanic objects. In the center of the image is an- 
other male figure standing on a small platform. Directly above him in the air are a wing and a 
small hovering epiphanic female figure. The central male figure extends his right arm in a salute 
or greeting to a hovering but full size female figure on the left side of the scene. This female fig- 
ure is in a seated position, and has her arms bent at the elbows as if holding reigns (although 
none are evident), and two birds below her to the left and right may have been intended to be un- 
derstood as functioning as either vehicles for her or as pulling a vehicle. Below each bird is a 
clump of flowers (Dimopoulou and Rethemiotakis 2004; Rethemiotakis 2017). 

CMS I, no. 219 (Fig. 5). A gold ring from Vapheio, found in a LH II-HIA1 tholos tomb, 
depicts on the left, a pithos with some dots around its upper part, perhaps a garland decoration, 
above (behind) which are thin, cylindrical rocks with a tree growing out of them. A male figure 
with a bent right leg and extended left leg stands on globular rocks and pulls at the tree with his 
right hand. In the center of the scene a female figure wearing an elaborate skirt appears to be 
dancing. Above and to the right of the female figure are three hovering objects including a rhy- 
ton, a shooting star or sprig of wheat, and a double axe with tassels. To the far right of the scene 
a sacred knot or garment, possibly with a sword, lies upon a figure-eight shield or a rock. 

CMS I, no. 126 (Fig. 6). A LH gold ring from Mycenae depicts, on the right side, a male 
figure with bent legs pulling on a tree situated in a columnar structure that possibly contains a 
baetyl, whilst looking backward over his shoulder and downwards, toward the central scene 
where a female figure wearing an elaborate skirt stands with her hands on her hips and looks to- 
ward him. On the left another female figure wearing an elaborate skirt leans over another shrine 


9 The style of this ring suggests a LM IB date. Min- 10 Baetyls are natural and worked stones traditionally 
oan style rings found in Mycenaean period tombs were _ thought to be aniconic representations of a deity (Crooks 
probably heirlooms (Tully and Crooks 2019). 2013), similar to Levantine masseboth (Graesser 1972). 
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structure or table with her arms folded, laying her head on her arms. Below (i.e. inside) the table 
at left are a garlands or a double-stranded necklace above an oval object, perhaps a baetyl. Above 
her are three jagged vertical marks which may depict hovering epiphanic shooting stars, wheat 
spikes or branches. Two curved marks at the top of the image may indicate garlands or the sky 
(CMS I, no. 126). 

CMS XII, no. 264 (Fig. 7). An unprovenienced grey-green serpentine lentoid seal in LM I 
iconographic style (Cretan Popular Group) depicts a female figure wearing Minoan trousers, with 
bent legs, the left one kicked back and up, facing to the left and grasping with both hands a tree 
on top of a columnar structure which sits on rocks or a flimsy built support (Kenna 1972, 356). 
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A Simple Touch? Reassessing Aegean Bronze Age Depictions of 


Human and Animal Figures Interacting with a Tree or a Column 


Laetitia Phialon 


Abstract A series of Aegean glyptic images depict humans, animals or fantastic beings in- 
teracting with trees and architectural elements. This article explores the symbolic value of 
trees, pillars and columns in rituals and investigates how far these elements may have func- 
tioned as interchangeable motifs in Aegean Bronze Age iconography. Whereas tree-shaking 
scenes suggest the performance of nature-focused rites closely related to the Minoan elites 
in Neopalatial Crete, the simple act of touching a tree, where nothing ecstatic is implied, 
speaks of a calmer link between the practitioner and the sacred tree. In antithetical group 
compositions, the highly stylized rendering of the tree makes possible its assimilation with 
the pillar or column, revealing a subtle shift from the display of cultic signs to the exploita- 
tion of politico-religious symbols, as is the case with the column in Mycenaean Greece. In 
contrast, in Aegean funerary contexts, a plant motif flanked by animals, as depicted on 
ceramic vases or larnakes, may be interpreted as a substitute for a “Tree of Life’, and thus 
as a symbol of fertility and regeneration. The fact that a column may be touched by hu- 
man figures and by a sphinx, as shown on a larnax from Tanagra in Boeotia, also involves 
the possibility that wooden columns were sacred in the Late Helladic period. This tactile 
gesture links human agents to a supernatural power, which may have been associated to 
the conception of regeneration in the afterworld. 


Introduction 

Glyptic imagery is central to understanding Aegean Bronze Age ritual activity and religious con- 
cepts. A number of figurative scenes involving individuals or animals interacting with trees at- 
tracted attention as early as the early 20" century, when Arthur Evans (1901, 101-104, 106, 
200) argued for the presence of sacred trees and pillars. While the existence of a tree cult is com- 
monly accepted, in particular through the reading of these glyptic images, the idea of a pillar cult 
has regularly been challenged. This in turn raises the question as to how far trees, tree-pillars and 
columns may be interchangeable motifs in Aegean Bronze Age iconography. Accordingly, it is ne- 
cessary to address the question of how trees, pillars and columns may have functioned in rituals. 
A reappraisal of the scenes involving a tactile gesture linked to the presence of a tree or a column 
is essential to better understand Aegean rites and beliefs. Attention will be drawn to the figures 
depicted in cultic milieux, their gestures and bodily attitudes. 

This paper first explores how humans, animals or fantastic beings interact with trees and 
architectural elements in Aegean glyptic images. I will focus on scenes involving individuals de- 
scribed as shaking, grasping, pulling or simply touching trees (Tully 2018, 13-15). Other com- 
ponents depicted in these scenes, such as the columnar shrine, will also be taken into 
consideration. Particular attention will then be paid to antithetical group compositions in glyp- 
tic images (Crowley 2013, 99-100, I 74-1 75). The stylization of the tree, the nature of the at- 
tendants flanking a tree or a column, and their bodily attitude in particular will be discussed. I 
will argue for a shift in the use and meaning of tree and column images from the display of cul- 
tic signs in Neopalatial Crete to the exploitation of politico-religious symbols in Mycenaean 
Greece. Finally, this paper offers the opportunity to better assess the meaning of touching a col- 
umn in the funerary sphere by considering two scenes depicted on a larnax from Tanagra. The 
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presence of a sphinx on a side of this larnax will lead us to further explore the function of the 
column or pillar in funerary contexts (Marinatos 1997, 290), and the significance of touching 
it in pictorial scenes. 


Sacred Trees, Pillars, and Libations: A Comment on Evans’ Theory 

According to Evans (1901, 100), the sacred tree was worshipped by a “ritual watering”. This idea 
is supported by the image on a seal-stone of Minoan ‘genii’ holding jugs in order to perform liba- 
tions over the three-branch element that raises from the double horns on top of an altar (Evans 
1901, 101, fig. 1), as well as images in impressed glass plaques depicting Minoan ‘genii’ ready to 
pour libations over different elements — all smaller than them — such as a cairn (Evans 1901, 117, 
fig. 12), along with sacred pillars or baetylic tripod-lebes.’ On the Tiryns gold ring (CMS I, no. 
179), three small and thin vegetal elements (slender trees or branches) and an architectural one 
(column at a reduced size or column-like altar) stand in front of Minoan ‘genii’ holding jugs, 
heading towards a seated female figure, most likely a goddess, either presenting the jugs as offer- 
ings to her or aiming to pour libations on the elements (Fig. 1). Moreover, in Evans’ view, the 
image of the deity evolved from a primitive cult using aniconic forms, such as baetylic and pillar 
forms, to an elaborated one characterized by anthropomorphic representations.* As pointed out 
by Caroline Tully (2018, 5), “the sacred trees in Evans’ study were part of a wider complex that 
also involved sacred stones, pillars and columns; the trees and stones being the “natural” versions 
of the architectural pillars and columns”. 

The actual act of pouring itself is not represented in the aforementioned images involving 
Minoan ‘genii’.* Nevertheless, the discovery of jugs (juglets) around pillars in pillar crypts from 
the Protopalatial period is a strong argument for identifying pillars as the recipients of libations 
and thus as the focal points of worship in archaeological contexts (D’Agata and Hermary 2012, 
276). The religious use of crypt rooms in the Neopalatial period is also suggested by the discov- 
ery of double-axe bases in them and objects suitable for offerings or libations such as stone vases, 
in particular rhyta, in some cases fallen from an upper floor room (Gesell 1985, 26-29). The 
other major element taken into consideration for identifying the pillar as “a vehicle of divine pre- 
sence”, notably in the pillar crypts, is the signs engraved on it, which may be regarded as sacred 
symbols (Marinatos 1993, 87-88). 

Although most pillar crypts in Minoan Crete have been identified as shrines (Platon 1954; 
Marinatos 1993, 87-88), the idea that the pillar itself was worshipped there, just as a divinity 
would be, has however been challenged (Rutkowski 1979, 35: pillars in crypts vs. free-standing 
pillars and columns). Certain marks carved on pillars, especially at Malia, may constitute “some 
sort of signature of the individuals or teams who participated in the construction” of the buildings 
(Devolder 2018, 359), while other marks — the deep ones — on the blocks of the Pillar Crypt may 
be the result of “the intertwining of both secular and ritual purposes” (Devolder 2018, 362, also 
353, 356, and fig. 13). Without being worshipped the pillar may have marked the sacred place 
where the divinity would have appeared (Marinatos 1993, 88, 97-98). Furthermore, in the cases 
where pillars have functioned as supports for upper rooms, one may wonder why crypts should be 
regarded as cult rooms (Gesell 1985, 26; Rutkowski 1986, 37, 45). This does not exclude the 
idea, however, that pillars may have been “endued with sacred power to strengthen their structural 
function” (Nilsson 1950, 248), and hence have been linked to the religious sphere. 


1 Evans 1901, 117, figs. 13-14. On baetyls: Niemeier 
1989, 175, 177; Warren 1990, 193-201; Younger 2009, 
43-46; Yasur-Landau 2016, 415-419. On trees and 
baetylic columns, cairns and altar-blocks as sacred objects: 
Evans 1935, 460. On Neopalatial scenes of tree shaking 
and of leaning on a baetyl: Giinkel-Maschek 2020, 191- 
196. 

2 Evans 1901, 101, 127. However, scholars like Rut- 
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kowski (1986, 108-109) consider the aniconic cult objects 
to be contemporary with the anthropomorphic deities; see 
discussion in Tully 2018, 6. 

3 Dimopoulou and Rethemiotakis 2004; on the act of 
pouring (two men holding a jug and a cup over a plant 
motif ) likely represented on the “Ganymede jug” (Middle 
Cycladic): Vlachopoulos, ed. 2001, 34, fig. 9; 179, fig. 14: 
c; 278, fig. Iza. 
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Pillars and columns were both structural ele- 
ments employed as architectural supports, but 
had different forms in Minoan Crete. Pillars 
were square, made of stone blocks (Evans 1901, 
195). Depictions of pillars show that they prob- 
ably had rectangular ‘capitals’ (eg. on the Box- 
er Rhyton from Agia Triada: Blakolmer 2012, 
88 with bibliography). In contrast, columns 
were made of a stone basis, a wooden shaft, 
slightly tapering towards the bottom, and a cur- 
ving capital (Eichinger 2004, 19, 67-68, 83, 
137; also Evans 1901, 195). In the Grandstand 
Fresco of the palace at Knossos (Evans 1901, 
193, fig. 66), the pillars seem to stand outside 


Fig. 1: Gold signet-ring from Tiryns, National Ar- 
chaeological Museum, inv. 6208 (CMS If, no. 179; 
© Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports/ Hellenic 
Organization of Cultural Resources Development; 
https:/hwww.namuseum.grlen/collection/syllogi-mykinai 


the tripartite shrine, and the columns inside it. ee en) 
This built environment does not include trees, 

in contrast to the Sacred Grove and Dance Fresco where a series of trees lines the dancing floor 
(Evans 1930, 66—74, pl. XVIII). These trees are not watered, not touched by the female dancers 
or the spectators behind them, but they may yet have been part of a sacred place where the divi- 


nities appeared or resided (Galanakis 2005, 93; Tully 2018, 17). 


Sacred Trees and Ecstatic Cults in Glyptic Imagery 
Interactions between trees, divinities and cult practitioners 
Regarding the nature and function of trees in sacred places, the views of scholars are very distinct, 
as remarked upon by Tully (2018, 17): in short, “Evans believed that trees could become “pos- 
sessed” by a divinity; Nilsson suggested that trees were worshipped as “abodes of the deities” 
[...]. Marinatos initially interpreted trees as signs that marked a sacred area [...]. Later she sug- 
gested that the purpose of the tree-cult was to welcome a deity and its associated fertility. [...] 
Galanakis considers the sacred tree to be “part of the cultic apparatus...an inseparable part of the 
environment where these divinities seem to appear or reside.” [...] [Goodison] proposes instead 
that the tree itself could be the focus of veneration [...], Minoan cult practitioners may have 
been in communication with it.” According to Tully (2018, 26, 50), Minoan numina of tree, 
stone, mountain or sky are embodied by the person conducting the ritual, and hence “possess” 
human bodies, while the Minoan landscape may function “as a politicised, active agent in the en- 
actment of power” (Tully 2018, 51, n. 132, see Crooks, Tully, and Hitchcock 2016, 163). The 
possessing of a human body by a tree is the reverse concept of a tree possessed by a divinity. 
Another image commented on by Evans in support of the view that the tree was sacred in 
Mycenaean religion is the scene of worship depicted on a gold signet-ring from Mycenae, where 
the tree stands behind the seated female figure identified as the Goddess (Fig. 2; Evans 1901, 
108, fig. 4; also Niemeier 1989, 173, fig. 4:1; CMS I, no. 17). Noteworthy is that the small 
floating female figure appearing on the other side of the tree is touching its leaves, without shak- 
ing them (but possibly picking fruit, see Tully 2018, 205).* Small flying or floating figures are 
usually interpreted as epiphanic deities (Cain 2001; Crowley 2013, 132, “epiphany Lady”), ap- 
pearing in various scenes together with trees or without them (or with vegetal motifs on a gold 
ring from Isopata, CMS I13, no. 51).° This raises the question as to why an epiphanic deity is as- 


4 On the symbolic role of sun and moon depicted in 
this image: Goodison 2020, 174. On the tree as a possible 
terebinth, i.e. a holy tree in the Iron Age Levant: Beck- 
mann 2012, 28-29, fig. 1. 

5 On glyptic images showing small floating figures: 
Younger 1988, 137-138. On the Ivory Pyxis Lid from 


Mochlos (with a tree not touched by the figures): Soles 
2016, 249, pls. LXXXI, LXXXII:a; Tully 2018, 228- 
229, fig. 36; Vlachopoulos 2020, 238, fig. 25 on p. 236, 
LM IB; and the pyxis from Agia Triada: Militello 2020, 
98, figs. 19-20. 
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Ax 


Fig. 2: Gold signet-ring from My- 
cenae, National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. 992 (CMS Jf, no. 
17; courtesy of the CMS Heidel- 


berg). 


Fig. 3: Gold signet-ring from 
Archanes, HM 989 (© Heraklion 
Archaeological Museum; https:// 
www.heraklionmuseum.grlen/collec 
tions/#collections). 


Fig. 4: “Ring of Minos”, Knossos, 
HM 1700 (© Heraklion Archaeo- 
logical Museum; https:/hwww.hera 
klionmuseum.gr/en/collections/#col 
lections). 


sociated to a tree in the same image. With the assumption that the epiphanic deity emerges from 
the tree (Tully 2018, 25), the tree itself or its numen functions as an active agent in the religious 
sphere. In any case (with or without the concept of numen), the link between the tree and the de- 
ity is ensured by the touching of the leaves in an epiphanic episode. 


Tree-shaking scenes and built structures 

Scenes of tree-shaking or pulling are shown on various gold signet-rings, notably from Archanes 
(Fig. 3; Sakellarakis 1967, 280, fig. 13), Poros and Vapheio (CMS I, no. 219),° as well as on the 
so-called Ring of Minos (Fig. 4; Evans 1935, 950-952, fig. 917, pl. LXV).’ The scene of this 
last signet-ring depicts two figures, one female on the left, and one male in the centre, shaking 
(or pulling) branches of trees, whereas a seated female figure on the right faces a small figure ho- 
vering slightly above her. This small female figure does not touch the tree. Tree-shaking scenes 
are usually interpreted as part of real ritual enactments, possibly depicting scenes of “fruit-gather- 
ing accompanied by ritual dances and gestures” (Tully 2018, 13; see also Harrison 1921), or per- 
haps intended to provoke the epiphany of the deity.’ Minoan tree-shaking scenes images are 
nature-focused (Nikolaidou 2020, 183) and most likely linked to a seasonal ritual cycle (Tully 
2018, 13). According to Martin Nilsson (1950, 277; cited by Tully 2018, 14), the shaking of 
the tree along with dancing suggests that the tree cult was “ecstatic or orgiastic”. 

Ecstatic scenes particularly occurred in Neopalatial iconography on precious objects, such 
as gold signet-rings (Warren 1981, 164; D’Agata and Hermary 2012, 278), demonstrating that 
the ritual of shaking or pulling trees was of the highest significance and closely associated to the 
Minoan elites (Tully 2018, 97, 120-121, 163). According to Tully (2018, 163), the tree-shaking 
scenes are “imaginary compositions constructed from elements of actual events and places that 
function as a propagandistic visual message that convey the idea of an intimate association be- 
tween elite figures and an animate landscape.” These images can thus be understood as signs 
(Tully 2018, 24-25; also Giinkel-Maschek 2020, 121-125). The conception of an animate land- 
scape communicating with the Minoan elites brings with it the possibility that the haptic and ki- 


6 Marinatos 2010, 96, fig. 7.6.a (Archanes); Dimo- 
poulou and Rethemiotakis 2000, 43, fig. 4 (Poros). On 
these glyptic images and other examples: Niemeier 1989, 
175-176, figs. 5:2, 5:4. Also Tully 2018, 227, fig. 34 
(Archanes), 223, fig. 29 (Poros), 206, fig. 6 (Vapheio); 
and other examples, 216, fig. 19 (CMS 113, no. 114) 
(Kalyvia), 218, fig. 22 (CMS XII, no. 264) (unknown 
provenance), 219, fig. 23 (CMS I, no. 126) (Mycenae). 

7 Also Dimopoulou and Rethemiotakis 2004; Tully 
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2018, 217, fig. 21; Vlachopoulos 2020, 223-228, 242- 
244. On doubts about its authenticity, see discussion in 
Krzyszkowska 2005, 336; also comment in Crowley 2013, 
382. 

8 Interpretation also suggested for a scene on the 
Mycenaean pictorial rhyton from Tiryns seen below: 
Aamont 2006, 154; see also Vermeule and Karageorghis 
1982, 92. 
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Fig. 5: Gold signet-ring from Mycenae, National Ar- 
chaeological Museum, inv. 3148 (CMS If, no. 119; 
courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


Fig. 6: Pictorial rhyton from Tiryns, LH IIIB, Nauplion Museum 13 202 
(Slenczka 1974, 44, no. 87, pl. 7:1). 


nesic dimensions may have played a central role in these rituals (Morris 2001, 247; Dakouri- 
Hild 2021, 351, 361, 368). 

It is noteworthy that scenes of tree-shaking are not conceived of as occurring in wild nat- 
ural environments inasmuch the trees are closely linked to architectural structures or pithoi. On 
the above-mentioned Ring of Minos, the two lateral ones are regarded either as stepped ashlar 
structures and the central built element as a columnar structure by Tully (2018, 217-218, 
fig. 21), or as two isodomic structures and a pillar shrine by Evans (1935, 951). The columnar 
structure consists of two lateral upright pillars supporting a sort of cornice or entablature (Militel- 
lo 2020, 93), with an empty space or a vertical element (baetyl or column?) between them (Tully 
2018, 77, 220; on eight types of shrines, see Crowley 2013, 211). In comparison with the gate- 
ways surmounted by trees,’ the columnar shrines standing beside human figures are usually smal- 
ler in proportions (Tully 2018, 78). 


A Simple Touch or a Gesture of Worship 
Trees in glyptic images are not always shaken or pulled by the cult practitioners. Mycenaean 
scenes of tree-touching are of a different nature. A gold signet-ring from Mycenae shows a man 
simply touching a tree rising from a columnar structure (Fig. 5; CMS I, no. 119), whereas a 
woman standing close to a tree and touching a columnar structure is depicted on another gold 
signet-ring from Mycenae (CMS VI, no. 279).'° Moreover, the trees depicted on the signet-rings 
from Mycenae are rendered in a more rigid way than their Minoan counterparts. 

Furthermore, the male figure represented on a pictorial krater from Enkomi on Cyprus and 
the robed men depicted on a rhyton from Tiryns are described as touching trees.'' On the latter 


9 On columnar shrines and gateways, in some cases and 92, 212, IX.15, LH IIB; also Tournavitou 2018, 


surmounted by horns of consecration (“gate shrine”): Crow- 
ley 2013, E 168. By comparison, on the doorway/gate (or a 
shrine) topped by horns of consecration covered with blood 
and a tree in the Shrine fresco (Xeste 3) at Akrotiri: Vlacho- 
poulos 2020, 239, fig. 26.b on p. 237; Vlachopoulos 2021, 
259-260, pl. LX II:a, with bibliography. 

10 Also Tully 2018, 220, figs. 24-25. However, for 
figures in a tree-shaking scene from Mycenae: CMS I, no. 
126; Tully 2018, 219, fig. 23. 

11 Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 46, 202, V.39, 


510, figs. 7a—b. For these vases and a fragmentary jar 
from the Argive Heraion depicting a man facing a tree 
(Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 91, 211, IX.11): Benzi 
2009, 21. For a seal impression from Cyprus (Common 
Style) showing figures in a gesture of adoration, raising 
their arms towards the stylized tree between them or grasp- 
ing it: Webb 1999, 272, 274, fig. 88:1—2; Tully 2018, 
151, 309, fig. 205. On the gesture of touching trees on 
Cypriot vases dated to c. 750 BC (Hubbard Amphora and 
Chrysochou Jug), see D’Albiac 1992, 289-290. 
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vase (Fig. 6), the trees look like quite rigid staffs (for “dendroid” staffs, see Koehl 2006, 339). 
How can we interpret this simple touching? There is nothing ecstatic in the calm act of touching 
trees, even though Emily Vermeule and Vassos Karageorghis (1982, 92, IX.15) suggest that this 
tactile gesture recalls the tree-shaking ritual. According to Robert Koehl (2006, 339), these “den- 
droid” staffs may function as “attributes of religious authority”. Likewise, the rods crowned by 
sorts of leaves, which are grasped by female figures, that decorate a fragment of ivory pyxis from 
Agia Triada may be understood as standards surmounted with leafy emblems in a sanctuary (Rut- 
kowski 1973, 148-151). 

The gesture consisting of touching a tree is very close to the “greeting gesture” (Crowley 
2013, 190, E 121), which seems to be adopted by the man raising his hand towards the cen- 
tral tree in the scene of the so-called Ring of Nestor (CMS VI, no. 277), or to the “beckon- 
ing gesture” of a man depicted on a six-sided seal-stone from Mycenae.'* Conversely, the 
gesture made by female figures, consisting in both hands raised to the forehead, is regarded as a 
gesture of adoration.'* Therefore, the simple touch of a tree may also have functioned as a ges- 
ture of worship. 


Trees of Life, Pillars, or Columns: Symbols of Fertility, Religious or Palatial Power 
Returning to the stylization of trees, it is worth mentioning that most trees encountered in anti- 
thetical group compositions are highly stylized; they are identified as “Trees of Life’,'? a term 
used in the Hebrew Bible (eg. Book of Genesis 2, 9). In ancient Near Eastern art, “Trees of Life’ 
are often associated with confronted animals, providing parallels for Aegean glyptic images, in 
which most trees depicted in antithetical group compositions have rigid trunks (Crowley 2013, I 
74; but an exception: Crowley 2013, E 154). These central vertical elements may be placed on a 
base (Crowley 2013, E 154, also 1 74 and E 101) or assimilated to a pillar or column (Evans 1901, 
154-155, fig. 32-33, “tree-pillar”, “the fleur-de-lys type of foliated pillar”; CMS VI, no. 446, 
Goulas; CMS I, no. 87, Mycenae [Fig. 7]). In the modern scholarship, the “Tree of Life’ is usually 
interpreted as a symbol of life and regeneration, venerated in cult activity (Morgan 1987, 186, 
193). In Assyria, the sacred tree links the conceptions of fertility and fructification to the kings 
(Giovino 2007, 78). Finally, it must be stressed that the attendants of the trees or plant motifs in 
glyptic images are either actual animals (agrimia, lions, bulls), rendered in various positions, or 
fantastic creatures (griffins, genii, sphinxes). The confronted animals usually do not touch the cen- 
tral trees, but they may be tethered to them, or, in the case of the griffins, may peck at them. 
Further antithetical group compositions in glyptic images include animals or fantastic crea- 
tures flanking architectural elements identified as pillars by Evans.'® Here too, the confronted ani- 
mals do not touch these elements with a paw, but may be tethered to them in some cases. From 
there, it is easy to understand why Evans (1901, 105) associated the sacred trees and pillars. 
There is thus a possibility that trees and pillars may be seen as interchangeable motifs in anti- 
thetic group compositions. In his view, “the living tree [...] can be converted into a column or a 
tree-pillar, retaining the sanctity of the original” (Evans 1901, 106). This idea is even more rele- 


12 Tully 2018, 207, fig. 7. On doubts about its authen- 
ticity, see the discussion in Krzyszkowska 2005, 334-336. 

13. Crowley 2013, 191, E 123a; see CMS I, no. 107, 
“Mann mit erhobenem linken (rechten) Arm”. Also Sakellar- 
akis 1972, 241, pl. 91:a. For 15 gestures including forehead, 
greeting and beckoning ones, see Crowley 2013, 187, E116. 

14 On the figure on the left panel of an LM IIIA1 
larnax from the North Cemetery at Knossos: Morgan 
1987, 177, and figs. 4-5; on a LH IIIB wall painting 
from the chamber tomb at Thebes: Aravantinos and Fap- 
pas 2018, 439, fig. 9. For this gesture in glyptic cultic 
images: Tully 2018, 209, fig. 10; 224-225, fig. 31; 
260-261, figs. 95-96, 98; respectively, CMS VI, no. 
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281, Knossos; CMS I, no. 127, Mycenae; and CMS I, 
nos. 86, 96, Mycenae; CMS V, no. 728, Mega Monastiri. 

15 eg. Crowley 2013, I 74, E 154, E 255a. Respec- 
tively CMS I, no. 58, no. 123, and CMS I, no. 266; CMS 
116, no. 102; CMS I, no. 60. On the heraldic class: Evans 
1901, 153. 

16 Evans 1901, 158, fig. 36. For another glyptic exam- 
ple: Evans 1901, 159-160, fig. 39; Crowley 2013, E 171. 
For “pillar” and “Grand pillar” images: Crowley 2013, T1 
(CMS VIU, no. 65), 175 (CMS XII, no. 302; XI, no. 196), 
E 171 (CMS VI, no. 364, and “orb rod”, CMS VI, no. 365), 
S 22 (CMS VII, no. 187), S 27 (CMS I, no. 218), S 73a 
(CMS I, no. 19 “Sdule”). 
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vant when identifying the central architectural 
elements as columns rather than pillars. As 
pointed out above, pillars were square and 
made of stone, whereas columns had rounded 
wooden shafts. 

Wooden columns were inherently asso- 
ciated with the Mycenaean palatial power, 
since they supported the roof opening in the 
main room of the Mycenaean palaces.'” 
According to James Wright (1994, 58-59), 
the column functioned definitely as a strong 
politico-religious symbol in Mycenaean Greece, 
in that “it represents the palace, which con- 
tains the hearth and the seat of the wanax”, 
and “at the symbolic level it mediates between 


Fig. 7: Gold signet-ring from Mycenae, National Ar- 
chaeological Museum, inv. 2854 (CMS I, no. 87; 
courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


the human structure that contains the hearth 

and the heavens”. The column is even the central element in the famous Lion Gate relief sculp- 
ture at Mycenae (Wright 1994, 58). Here, the lions flank the column, which is taller than them 
and thus appears to be the dominant element in the composition. There is no doubt that the col- 
umn was closely linked to the display of the palatial power or formal authority (Blakolmer 2019, 
67). Similarly, in glyptic images, the animals or fantastic creatures are subordinated to the col- 
umns (Goodison 1989, 111). The symbolic value of the free-standing columns in these examples 
is thus undeniable. 


Trees and Plant Motifs Depicted on Larnakes and Pottery: Symbols of Regeneration 

In funerary contexts, the depiction of trees in antithetical group compositions may be explained 
in other terms. There is little reason to link their representation to the palatial sphere and power. 
A plant motif such as the palm (Antognelli Michel 2012) may though be interpreted as a substi- 
tute of a “Tree of Life’, and thus as a symbol of fertility and regeneration, as is the case with anti- 
thetical goats flanking a palm on an LM III A2/IIIB krater from Ligortyno in the Mesara 
(Watrous 1991, 299-300, pl. 87:d; D’Agata 2005, 118, fig. 3:a—b; Crouwel and Morris 2015, 
180-181, fig. 27), and perhaps with hunted goats flanking a tree on an LM HIA larnax exhibited 
in Hannover (Dettmer 1998, 76-77). The pictorial pottery from Cyprus, found in tombs, pro- 
vides two further examples of goats flanking trees in antithetical group compositions, some eating 
their leaves (Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 23, 197, III.26; and 63, 9, VI.9; an example from 
Rhodes: 227, XII.11). 

Nevertheless, birds flanking plant motifs, sometimes picking at them (Watrous 1991, 296, 
pls. 84:e, 87:a, 87:g, 91:d), are more frequently seen than goats on Late Minoan larnakes. Ac- 
cording to Vance Watrous (1991, 296, 298, 301), papyri, palms and water birds are part of Nilo- 
tic landscapes, which represent the afterworld. The palm tree theme depicted on the larnakes 
may be compared to the “Tree of Life’, and thus connected to the notion of “renewal of life 
after death” (Karetsou 2015, 100-101, fig. 3.39, on a larnax from Kalochorafitis).'* On Late 
Minoan larnakes, goats are not related to Nilotic landscapes, but appear in scenes of hunt and sa- 
crifice, as is also the case with bulls, suggesting that specific rituals were probably conducted in re- 
lation to funerals or beliefs in an afterlife. For instance, on the Agia Triada Sarcophagus, two 


goats are depicted in the scene of bull sacrifice (Long 1974, 63-64, pls. 30-31). 


17 On the decorative and structural function of woo- 
den posts: Whittaker 1997, 136 (posts in the Temple at 
Mycenae or in Room 117 at Tiryns). 

18 On the palm as “an axis of the world”: Marinatos 
2010, 147; linked to the sacral sphere, see Giinkel- 


Maschek 2020, 491-504. On a wall painting at Akrotiri 
showing monkeys crouched in front of stylized papyrus 
motifs, almost touching their column-shaped trunks with 
their upraised forearms in an attitude of worship: Morgan 
2005a, 37, pl. 4: 2a—b. 
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The scene on the Agia Triada Sarcophagus 
raises the possibility that the bulls flanking a 
plant motif on a larnax from Tanagra in Boeo- 
tia (Fig. 8) were also intended to be sacrificed. 
On this larnax, below a row of ten mourners, a 
considerably erased group consisting of a vege- 
tal motif (flower combined with a palm) and 
two antithetical bulls is followed on the left by 


a figure whose attitude is now indistinguish- 
able (Aravantinos 2010, 113; Aravantinos and 
Fappas 2018, 436, fig. 5.a). According to the 
excavator (Spyropoulos 1973, 21, pl. 11:6; 
also Gallou 2005, 99), this figure wearing a chiton leads the left bull, perhaps to a sacrifice. The 
presence of a palm tree may serve as an argument in favour of such an interpretation (Antognelli 


Fig. 8: Larnax from Tanagra (Aravantinos and Fap- 
pas 2018, 436, fig. 5.a). 


Michel 2012, 46-47), when compared with a glyptic image depicting a bull sacrifice and includ- 
ing a palm tree that may symbolize the divinity for whom the sacrifice is intended (Long 1974, 
67, fig. 90). However, on this larnax, there are no other symbols related to bull sacrifices such as 
the horns of consecration, double axes and bucrania, as found on some Late Minoan larnakes 
(Long 1974, 67; also Watrous 1991, 290; Panagiotopoulos 2007, 210). By comparison, LH IIIB 
pictorial pottery from Cyprus provides examples of bulls seen in a fighting attitude on each side 
of flowers, '” displaying their powerful and fertile vitality. In funerary contexts, such scenes may 
be, here too, related to the concept of regeneration. 

Not only actual animals are represented in antithetical group compositions on LH HIB kra- 
ters from Cyprus, but also sphinxes and griffins are shown flanking trees or palms, without touch- 
ing them (Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 202, V.27, and 207, VI.16). As is the case with 
glyptic images, the trees are rendered in a very stylized way on pictorial pottery. By comparison, 
in the Near East, hybrid creatures are seen touching trees in a “complex religious and ritual figur- 
al imagery” (Koehl 2018, 227), as illustrated by the ‘investiture scene’ painting from the Palace 
of Zimri-Lim at Mari (court 106, 18th century BC), which shows such creatures identified as 
griffins touching the tall trees that frame the main scene.*° Nevertheless, the Near Eastern pala- 
tial context of this wall painting is far different from the Aegean funerary non-palatial context of 
the aforementioned larnax from Tanagra. Far different too is the palatial context of the 9" cen- 
tury BC at Nimrud that yielded an ivory depicting a sphinx supporting and touching a tree- 
column, but here again there is a strong symbolic link between the sphinx, tree and column (Gili- 
bert 2011, 90, fig. 24). 


Touching a Column: Two Scenes of a Larnax from Tanagra 

Returning to the Aegean, it is worth examining a larnax from Tanagra in Boeotia decorated by a 
singular scene consisting of a sphinx and a human figure flanking a column, both of them touch- 
ing it (Fig. 9a).*! The sphinx depicted on this larnax is particular in that it shows a pair of arms 
with hands but no wings. Generally, Mycenaean sphinxes have wings but no arms. This is why 


19 Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 203, V.41, and nearly touching the pillar”). Larnax (first long side) illu- 


208, VI.50. On two fighting cows on one side, and two 
fighting bulls on the other side of a pictorial krater from 
Berbati in the Argolid (LH II] A2—IIIB): Akerstrém 1987, 
33-34, pl. 23. 

20 Koehl 2018, 228, fig. 3; Nys 2017-2018, ST. M. 
NR. MES. 22; Tully 2018, 285, fig. 154, and 295, fig. 182: 
a; see Margueron 2008, 28, fig. 13, and 29, fig. 14, pl. 47 
(reconstruction of the south facade of the Court of Palms). 

21 Spyropoulos 1971, 12, pl. 18:8; Ergon 1971, 15, fig. 
12; Rutkowski 1979, 35 (“the hands [of the figures] are 
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strated in Belgiorno 1978, pl. I, fig. 1; Vermeule 1979, 
68, fig. 26; Demakopoulou and Konsola 1981, pl. 43B; 
Immerwahr 1990, pl. 92; Immerwahr 1995, 114, fig. 
7:3.a; Cavanagh and Mee 1995, 49, 61, no. 45, fig. 8; 
Gallou 2005, figs. 50:a—b with second long side; Aravanti- 
nos 2010, 121 with second long side, 122-123; Kramer- 
Hajos 2015, 639, fig. 4; Dakouri-Hild 2021, 365, fig. 12 
with second long side. Also Phialon and Farrugio 2005, 
247-248 (the sacred pillar as an element indicating the 
presence of a sanctuary or a tomb). 
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Fig. 9a—b: Larnax from Tanagra (Aravantinos 2010, 122-123, first side, 121, second side). 


Maria Rosaria Belgiorno defines this creature as “centauriform” (Belgiorno 1978, 207, 211-215, 
225, 227; for a centaur, see Rutkowski 1973, 150). However, its four-legged body is massive, as 
a bull would be, and its feet and tail are not horse-like. On the other long side of the larnax, four 
human figures are represented, two of them standing on either side of a column (Fig. 9b; Spyro- 
poulos 1971, 12, pl. 19:0; Ergon 1971, 15, fig. 13). A close examination of the scene allows us 
to confirm that the figures, who are the closest to the column, touch it as well. Thus, this gesture 
should not be seen as a ‘beckoning’ one. 

There is little doubt that the columns depicted on this larnax may function as sacred archi- 
tectural elements (Spyropoulos 1971, 12: “igpot meoood”, i.e. a sacred pillar; for this notion, see 
Marinatos 1993, 98, 180) and that fantastic creatures and humans can only coexist in a liminal 
sphere. The sphinx may be regarded as the guardian of the column (Sourvinou-Inwood 1973, 
534-537), or perhaps as the companion of the deceased (Tournavitou 2018, 508), as it has been 
suggested for the sphinx tethered to the waist of a female figure on another larnax from Tanagra 
(Spyropoulos 1970, 35). The dogs depicted close to the sphinx, which are usually involved in 
hunting scenes on Minoan larnakes (Papageorgiou 2020, 355, figs. 10-11), may also play the 
role of guardians. The human figure on the other side of the column is often identified as a man, 
perhaps a priest or the dead (Marinatos 1997, 290; for a priest, see Kramer-Hajos 2015, 635, 
648, fig. 4), whereas the role and gender of the human figures depicted on the other long side of 
the larnax is difficult to assess, both genders may have been represented.** 

Therefore, the column depicted on the aforementioned larnax from Tanagra may represent 
the entrance of a tomb, or perhaps that of a shrine linked to the tomb. It is worth remembering 
that pillar rooms or crypts are part of monumental mortuary buildings in Minoan Crete (Long 
1959), such as the Temple Tomb at Knossos or the Tholos B complex at Archanes (Marinatos 
1993, 89-90, fig. 70). In the Tomb of the Double Axes at Isopata, a rock buttress dividing the 
interior into two wings gives the visual impression of a pillar standing in the centre of the cham- 
ber (Marinatos 1993, 93, fig. 72). Moreover, in the Temple Tomb, Evans (1935, 965, 967, fig. 
930) assumed the existence of a shrine with two columns above the crypt in this monumental 
tomb, whose reconstituted entrance includes two columns as well (Pini 1968, 39-40, fig. 36; 
Marinatos 1993, 90, fig. 70). On the other hand, the facades of the tholoi at Mycenae, notably 
the Treasury of Atreus, were adorned with half-columns on either side of their entrances (Eichin- 
ger 2004, 121, S 14 and Ka 6, 7). 

Lastly, it is worth stressing that the free-standing column depicted on the aforementioned 
larnax from Tanagra is centrally positioned and, on the first long side described here, may divide 
the scene between two spheres, the human side and the other- or afterworld (Marinatos 1997, 


22, As women: Sourvinou-Inwood 1973, 535; Morgan priests: Immerwahr 1995, 113; Kramer-Hajos 2015, 635, 
1987, 193; vs. as men: Cavanagh and Mee 1995, 46; as 648. 
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290). Moreover, the columns are touched by the fantastic and human beings, just as trees may 
be by cult practitioners in some ceramic and glyptic images. This introduces the idea that col- 
umns may have been worshipped. In any case, the world of the living and the afterworld may 
have been bridged by this tactile gesture (Dakouri-Hild 2021, 361), which may also have served 
to mediate human agents to the supernatural power. 

Alternatively, the column may be related to the passage or transition to the afterworld, as is 
the case with the “gates” in the ancient Egyptian conception of the Netherworld (Marinatos 
2001, 387). This is echoed by the notion of gates linked to the deities of the Underworld in 
Hittite-Hurrian beliefs.7* Gateways are represented in Minoan glyptic images, sometimes topped 
by trees, without being the objects of ecstatic pulling, as it appears, for instance, on a gold ring 
from Knossos, in a scene where a column-like element or cult stand is depicted inside the way 
(column: Nilsson 1950, 256-257, fig. 123; cult stand: Tully 2018, 209, fig. 10; CMS VI, no. 
281). Of particular interest is the large free-standing column or pole-like element in the centre of 
this image, which goes beyond its frame.7* In contrast, tree-shaking scenes such as the one de- 
picted on the signet-ring from Archanes (Fig. 3) may include a small pillar-like motif among the 
floating symbols.*? One may wonder whether such a motif may be understood as a Minoan remi- 
niscence of the Egyptian Djed pillar,”° which was related to the Egyptian god of the afterlife, 
death and rebirth. The use of an Egyptian symbol in Aegean glyptic imagery does not mean that 
Minoans or Mycenaeans adopted the Egyptian conception of the afterworld, but some aspects of 
it may have circulated together with their images in the Aegean. 

Finally, it is worth referring to the wall painting of the Shrine of the Fresco at Mycenae, in 
which a gate seems to open next to the column standing behind the woman holding a sword in 
the upper zone. This unique scene, which involves the possible representations of souls (two ho- 
vering red and black figures, see Marinatos 1988, 247-248), may be connected with a possible 
chthonic cult housed in the neighbouring Shrine of the Idols (Morgan 2005b, 169). Moreover, 
the perception of death was certainly closely linked with the notion of fertility represented by the 
grain held by the female figure on the lower zone of the wall painting (Morgan 2005b, 
168-169). Therefore, the depiction of a column in a funerary context, such as in the two scenes 
of the Tanagra larnax, had most likely a polysemic value. 


Conclusions 

This paper, which began with a reflection on scenes of trees shaken or pulled by human figures 
in Minoan glyptic, has led us to consider depictions of columns flanked by animals or fantastic 
creatures in the Aegean. The discussion has moved from the notion of an animate landscape in 
Neopalatial Minoan cult to the display of palatial and sacral power in Mycenaean Greece, reveal- 
ing a subtle chronological and geographical shift in the use and meaning of these religious sym- 
bols. In antithetical group compositions, the “Tree of Life’ and the tree-pillar are highly stylized, 
and their resemblance to the columns allows us to accept the idea that the living tree was 
converted into a column, as proposed by Evans (1901, 106). Stylistically, however, the images of 
the “Tree of Life’, a motif originating from the Near East, has little in common with the depic- 
tions of trees in the Minoan tree-shaking scenes, which are rendered in a more realistic way 


26 Ona Minoan column with two lateral bars on an 
alabastron from Pankalochori, possibly a Minoan version 
of the Djed Pillar: Kanta 2012, 230, 232-233, fig. 6. On 


23 Ekroth 2018, 50. On gates and Underworld in 
Near Eastern literature: Lazongas 2012, 149; Kopanias 
2012, 194-196. 


24 For a pole (or pointed column) in a fighting scene: 
CMS 116, no. 17; different from the upright post impaling 
a triangle, i.e. a post-like object, compared to the biblical 
“Ashera”: Evans 1901, 104. 

25 On the pillar-like motif as a rod or pillar shape: 
Crowley 2013, E 142. On images of insects possibly func- 
tioning as symbols of regeneration: Laffineur 1985, 252-— 
257, 261; Phialon and Aravantinos 2021, 295. 
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a bone plaque in the shape of a Djed pillar from the islet of 
Modi near Poros, probably originally affixed to a wooden 
chest or casket, which seems to have contained the bones of 
a baby (LH II1B2?): Konsolaki-Yannopoulou 2003, 431, 
fig. 15; Konsolaki-Yannopoulou 2019, 62, 65, fig. 23. 
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(Kourou 2001, 31-37). Moreover, with the presence of a column instead of a tree as the central 
element in an antithetical group composition, as it occurs in the Mycenaean iconography, the 
politico-religious power seems to supersede the natural force. 

In contrast, the depiction of vegetal motifs flanked by birds that pick at them on several 
Minoan larnakes appears to be in line with a more nature-focused symbolism on Crete. The vital 
force that animates the trees shaken by humans in Minoan glyptic images was perhaps not so dif- 
ferent from the energy stemming from the vegetal motifs and picked up by the birds on Minoan 
larnakes. The images of goats eating the leaves of the “Tree of Life’ occurring on Late Bronze Age 
pottery from Cyprus were part of the same conception of vitality and fertility. There are thus rea- 
sons to believe that such a life energy may have been transmitted by a simple touch of tree leaves 
too. Likewise, wooden shafts of columns may have held this sacred power. 

The pictorial scenes depicting a sphinx as well as human figures touching the columns on a 
larnax from Tanagra is particularly relevant, since this tactile gesture may be seen as a potential 
means of communication between the world of the living and the afterworld. Whereas the col- 
umn is usually understood as a politico-religious sign of authority, it may also symbolize the en- 
trance of a tomb in funerary contexts, especially when a sphinx is close to it, or perhaps that of a 
sanctuary. Nevertheless, the symbolic link between a wooden column and a sacred tree was cer- 
tainly not forgotten in the LH II] period, involving aspects of fertility and regeneration that prob- 
ably still played a central role in the Mycenaean eschatological beliefs and conceptions of death 
and afterlife. 
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Abstract One of the most important practices (apart from libations and communal feast- 
ing, animal sacrifice included) of the official cult in the Aegean during the 2” millen- 
nium BC is ritual processions. Since the rulers expressed their authority not through 
political or warrior imagery, but through the manipulation and control of ritual, Aegean 
Late Bronze Age two-dimensional iconography, especially wall paintings, provides rich doc- 
umentation while additional evidence is offered by related representations on other media 
such as on golden signet-rings, seal-stones and clay sealings, painted sarcophagi, and stone 
and clay vessels. Due to space limitations, this paper focuses on the participants in ritual 
processions and the pictorial formula that enables the viewers to identify them. Prompted 
by selected examples, two of which I have recently re-examined, I discuss the messages con- 
veyed on the one hand by the bodies of the worshippers in line (female, male, or even 
supernatural creatures, as the so-called Minoan ‘genii’) carrying cult equipment and offer- 
ings in their outstretched hands (i.e. do-ra pe-re in Mycenaean Greek, transcribed as 
d@pa pépet in ancient Greek) for a supposed deity (or her impersonator), and on the 
other hand by the clothing they wear. 


Introduction 

In the ‘realm of images’ of the 2°¢ millennium BC Aegean, ritual processions hold a major place 
(Immerwahr 1990, 53, 88-90, 114-118; Boulotis 1995) as they constituted one of the most im- 
portant practices of the official cult, apart from libations and communal feasting, animal sacrifice 
included (Hitchcock et al. 2008; Wright et al. 2004). Since the rulers communicated messages of 
authority not through political or warrior imagery, but through the manipulation and control of 
ritual, Aegean Late Bronze Age two-dimensional iconography, especially wall paintings, provides 
rich documentation while additional evidence is offered by related representations in minor arts 
(seal images, relief art, figurines). Undoubtedly, both categories shared a common palatial iconog- 
raphy that essentially originated in Neopalatial Crete and was later adopted in Mycenaean Greece 
(Blakolmer 2019, 49). 


The Pictorial Formula — the Participants 

Ritual processions are formed from an organized body of active participants (in Aegean Bronze 
Age religious iconography, mainly human and occasionally supernatural creatures) walking in a 
formal or ceremonial manner. The human figures (male and/or female) rendered in line, one by 
one or in pairs, “as if walking in palace corridors” as Anne Chapin (2020, 378) recently pointed 
out, seem to communicate “messages of strength, order and stability”. Moreover, thanks to the re- 
petition of common characteristics (even with slight variations), they emphasize “the organiza- 
tional principle of visual harmony” (Chapin 2020, 378). These men and women, generally 
interpreted as indistinct cult celebrants, as members of the elite, or as members of privileged Min- 
oan and Mycenaean social groups (Blakolmer 2008, 257), are easily recognisable due not only to 
their attribution of the Aegean skin color convention (dark red for men and white for women) 
but also to their attire. The most prominent among them are considered to be members of the 
priesthood, priests or priestesses. Priestesses, especially, are ambiguously interpreted either as 
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Fig. 1: Successive groups of the “Procession fresco” Fig. 2: Cameron’s reconstruction proposal of figures 
from Knossos. Restored drawing by E. Gilliéron, fils from the “Procession fresco” at Knossos (after Cameron 
(after Evans 1928, 723, fig. 450). 1987, fig. 6). 


such or as goddesses, which, in theory, are difficult to differentiate, since priestesses assume the 
visual characteristics of the goddesses. It is no accident that scholars have been divided in their 
opinions (e.g. the discussion in Boloti 2014, 261-262). 


Case Study 1: Minoan Crete 

The most characteristic Minoan example of ritual procession comes from the LM II-LM HI A1 
Corridor of the Procession Fresco in the Palace of Knossos (Evans 1928, 719—736). The life-size 
figures (mostly male, with some women included), painted on both sides of the corridor, wear dif- 
ferent types of garments (kilts, long robes, hide-skirts) which may suggest different status and age 
groups (Marinatos 1993, 52). Although Arthur Evans (1928, 723, fig. 450) (Fig. 1) and Mark 
Cameron (1975, 138-139) (Fig. 2) restored the figures with raised arms in a position of worship, 
“the few fragments of arms that have survived depict the men as carrying vessels or, in one case a 
garment” (Marinatos 1993, 51-52, referring to a reconstruction proposed by Boulotis 1987). Ac- 
tually, Christos Boulotis argued for a single register of figures in separate scenes of offering, 
among which, almost at the beginning of the eastern wall of the aforementioned corridor, he 
placed an imposing female figure receiving a long-fringed cloth from a male figure (Fig. 3; Boulo- 
tis 1987, 150, fig. 8). This contrasts with Evans’ suggestion of numerous ribbons hanging freely 
on either side of her dress (Fig. 1). It is important to stress here that, unlike in an oriental palace 
or temple where a king ruled (Marinatos 1993, 53), the central figure in the Knossian Procession 
Fresco is a woman, who was interpreted by Evans as a ‘goddess’ (see figure ‘no. 14’ of Group B 
in the restored drawing by E. Gilliéron, fils: Fig. 1). This woman, as I recently proposed (Boloti 
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Fig. 3: Boulotis’ reconstruction of the “goddess” Fig. 4: Reconstruction of the “goddess” from the “Proces- 
from the “Procession fresco” at Knossos (after Boulo- sion fresco” at Knossos by the author; drawing by N. Se- 
tis 1987 154, fig. 8). pentzoglou (after Boloti 2019). 
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Fig. 5a: The Hagia Triada sarcophagus, side A (after Mari- Fig. 56: The Hagia Triada sarcophagus, side B 

natos — Hirmer 1986, pl. XXXTII). (after Marinatos — Hirmer 1985, pl. XXXII be- 
low). 


2014, 248-250; 2019), was most probably clad in a long robe with a frontal vertical band and a 
polos headdress (Fig. 4), which seem to constitute a Mycenaean unisex garment prevalent in 
Crete as well as on the Greek Mainland from LH II/LM II onwards (Boloti 2019, 6-14). 
Although her face and feet are turned to the right, I believe that her upper and lower body were 
rendered entirely in frontal view, thus underlining her connection to both male groups who sur- 
round her. The position of her hands, however, remains ambiguous, since the double axes which 
Evans assumed that she held (Fig. 1) are speculative. If we adopt the idea that she is offered a 
long cloth, it seems reasonable to assume that her left hand was somewhat extended to receive 
the offering. 

Long robes with a vertical band, although simpler than the aforementioned female garment, 
are also worn by six male processional figures (see Group A in the restored drawing by E. Gilliér- 
on, fils) on the east wall of the Corridor of the Procession Fresco (Fig. 1), and apparently by four 
more men on the west wall (Boulotis 1987, 148-150, Group D, figs. 3, 5). The former, pre- 
served only in their lower half, were restored by Evans as musicians (Evans 1928, 721-722, fig. 
450) following the example of the lyre- and the flute-players (sides A and B respectively) on the 
Agia Triada sarcophagus (Fig. 5; Militello 1998, 155-163), although it seems that the second 
one wears a shorter version of this garment (Militello 1998, 291). 
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Case Study 2: Mainland Greece 

Unlike in Minoan Crete, female ritual processions seem to predominate in the iconographic pro- 
grams of the Mycenaean palatial centres (Immerwahr 1990, 114-118; Boulotis 1995). Identifica- 
tion of this activity is made possible by the figures’ position in the ceremonies and/or, at least in 
some cases, by their attire which diverges more or less from the standardized dress types (i.e. 
more elaborate examples or pieces of attire accompanied by accessories, like headdresses). Note- 
worthy is the sartorial similarity between goddesses and priestesses, which generally applies to the 
iconographic codes of that era (attested mostly in glyptic imagery). As a consequence, their identi- 
fication is often ambiguous, especially in the case of fragmentary wall paintings (Boloti 2014, 
261-262). Despite differences in iconographic details, concerning the outfit of the participants 
and the objects carried (cf ivory pyxides, vessels of precious metals, necklaces and flowers, as well 
as a female idol and clothing, as Boulotis [1979] suggested for the example from Tiryns), the ex- 
clusive participation of women in these processions, in combination with the nature and evident 
similarity of the offerings, “indicate[s] the possibility of a significant supra-regional festival, prob- 
ably in honour of a female divinity, as part of the Mycenaean religious calendar — a spring festi- 
val to judge by the offerings of lilies and wild roses in the processions at least at Thebes and 
Pylos” (Boulotis 2000b, 1116). Evidently, the existence of a religious calendar according to 
which the offering of valuable ‘gifts’ (for the transliterated Mycenaean Greek phrase do-ra/-qe/ pe- 
re [= dpa [te] pépet], which is attested four times in the Pylian Linear B tablet Tn 316, see Rui- 
pérez and Melena 1996, 193-196), took place either occasionally or, in the context of a sanctu- 
ary, is clearly attested in the palatial Linear B archives from Knossos and Pylos (Melena 1974; 
Boulotis 2000 a). 

Next to the aforementioned life-size female processions in the Mycenaean palaces, small- 
scale processions with male participants have been detected, so far, at Pylos (Lang 1969), Argos 
(Tournavitou and Brecoulaki 2015) and Mycenae (Iakovides 2013). Only one female figure parti- 
cipates in the procession depicted in the wall-painting of Vestibule 5 (Fig. 6), dated to the final 
LH IIIB phase of the Pylian palace (Lang 1969, 64-68, 5H5—15H5, pl. 119). The fresco, “a 
late reminiscence of the Knossian offering-bearers” according to Sara Immerwahr (1990, 118), re- 
presents almost exclusively men, c. 30 cm in height. They proceed to the left, arranged on two le- 
vels, with an oversized bull in the middle, the presence of which implies in all probability a 
sacrificial ritual. The majority of the male participants wear long ceremonial bordered robes, 
while fewer are dressed in kilts. The aforementioned woman, on the other hand, of the same size 
as the men, is clad in a flounced skirt, a typical garment of the Minoan and Mycenaean elites, 
which, in combination with an elaborately varied tight bodice, was also worn in ceremonial con- 
texts as amply documented in different artistic media (wall-paintings, glyptic, etc.). A number of 
female cult functionaries, and among them priestesses, apparently wore the same skirt — a type at- 


Fig. 6: Palace of Pylos, vestibule 5, wall sketch (after Lang 1969, pl. 119). 
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tested in the case of female divinities as well. Therefore, 
would just the presence of the Pylian woman in the proces- 
sion justify her identification as a priestess? This assump- 
tion is quite plausible indeed, given the ritual character of 
the scene and its meaningful setting in the vestibule of the 
throne room. Nevertheless, the fragmentary state of the fig- 
ure and the poor preservation of the fresco do not provide 
further distinctive features about her identity or about the 
role she played in this particular ritual. 

Despite the predominance of a coded visual language 


in the expression of religious attitudes it is reasonable to as- 
sume the existence of local variants of the established Mg. 7: Reconstruction of the fresco frag- 


priestly attire, on a diachronic as well as on a synchronic le- ment 40Hne from Pylos by the author; 
drawing by N. Sepentzoglou (after Bolo- 


vel, and even within the same community. The related ico- 
ti 2016, 510, pl. CXLVITd). 


nographical evidence from mainland Greece (frescoes from 
the palatial centres) as well as from Crete (the sarcophagus 
and frescoes from Agia Triada and the Procession Fresco from Knossos) implies the existence of 
variations. Moreover, the latter can be attributed to the ranking of religious functionaries and du- 
ties as it is attested in the Linear B tablets. 


Case Study 3: Mainland Greece 

Among the supernatural figures which appear in Aegean Bronze Age religious iconography, only 
the so-called Minoan ‘genii’ were usually rendered as groups. While in Minoan glyptic from 
MM II onwards, these creatures are mainly engaged in two types of human activities: libation 
(i.e. vegetation rituals, carrying the characteristic libation jug) or hunting (usually carrying 
hunted — presumed to be sacrificial — animals), on the Greek Mainland they appear to participate 
in rituals, often in processions (Boloti 2016). In this light, the ‘genius’ on fresco fragment 40 H 
ne from the Palace of Pylos (Fig. 7) which carries a sacred knot or dress and a double axe, as I 
have recently proposed (Boloti 2016), might have been part of a broader composition, most prob- 
ably of processional character. The final goal of the procession could easily have been a female di- 
vinity such as e.g. the seated one depicted on signet-ring CMS I, no. 179 from Tiryns (Fig. 8), or 
the standing one shown on sealing CMS I, no. 379 from Pylos. Would this have been the ‘God- 
dess of Nature’, whose realm included vegetation, animals and consequently hunting activities in 
which ‘genii’ also participated? Plausibly. 


The Final Goal of the Procession(s) — Conclusive Remarks 

The final goal of the procession would have been an enthroned figure, female in all probability 
(Rehak 1995, 103), a goddess or a high priestess possibly impersonating the divinity. A plausible 
candidate is the fragmentary polos-crowned “White Goddess’, from the northwest plaster dump 
of the palace of Pylos (Lang 1969, 221), in conjunction 
with a half-size woman dressed in a long robe with a verti- 
cal central band, from the same dump (Fig. 9). The half- 
size woman, whose feet overlap with a carved footstool, 
ivory in all probability judging by its white colour, finds 
its closest parallel in the composition of the aforemen- 
tioned signet-ring from Tiryns CMS I, no. 179 (Fig. 8). 
There, the procession of ‘genii’, which approaches an en- 


throned ‘goddess’, designates respectively the aforemen- 
tioned Pylian woman as a leading processional figure, a Hig. 8: The golden signet-ving CMS I 


high priestess in all probability, as reasonably argued by yo, 17 from Mycenae (afier Mylonas 
Lang (Lang 1969, 85, 50Hnws: priestess’ feet). This long 1983, 187 fig. 141). 
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robe with a vertical central band, of which only 
the lower part has been preserved, is decorated 
with linear and architectural motifs on its elabo- 
rate border divided into two horizontal bands: zig- 
zags in the upper band, as well as in the band that 
goes up the side of the garment, and alternating 
blue and yellow beam-ends in the lower one. 
Without commenting on the dress-type, Lang 
rightly noted the structural similarity of the latter 
with the aforementioned much earlier garment of 
the ‘Goddess’ no. 14 from the palace of Knossos 
Fig. 9: Palace of Pylos, the Priestess’ feet (after (Fig. 1; see the recent analysis in Giinkel-Maschek 
Lang 1969, pl. N). 2020, 252-261), which I reconstructed as a long 
robe with vertical band too (Fig. 4). 


Since Aegean iconography was a strictly ‘palatial’ concern, the imagery of processions in 2"¢ mil- 
lennium BC imagery highlights the prime fields for display and negotiations of power. Especially 
the frescoes which “would have been viewed by a variety of visitors, from bureaucrats to crafters” 
(Hitchcock and Nikolaidou 2013, 517) constitute an expression of piety which indicates the 
strong connection between human (political) and divine power since the latter legitimized the for- 
mer. Evidently, among the strategies employed by elites to maintain political authority is the em- 
bracement of religion, since the latter, as Nanno Marinatos eloquently points out “was the 
primary means of enforcing the authority of the rulers” (Marinatos 1993, 111), and it “could uni- 
fy the population in a peaceful manner” (Marinatos 1993, 75). Wall paintings (which in Crete 
constitute the only expression of monumental pictorial art), especially, give us insights into the 
ideology of the ruling classes. The frescoes are above all meaningful images, mirrors of a mental- 
ity, or even propaganda, interacting with other art forms, such as seals and signet-rings, which 
probably never held a leading position compared to other media, eg. frescoes, which were more 
suitable for the depiction of narrative scenes. Seals and signet-rings nonetheless played decisive 
roles as transmitters and distributors of representational motifs as well as propagators of iconogra- 
phical concepts and messages. Since seal images originate in mural decoration, they reflect more 
or less standardized palatial iconography, such as the abbreviated representations of ritual proces- 
sions, found on a series of both seals and seal impressions, mainly of the LM I period (Giinkel- 
Maschek 2020, 190-206, 234-248), thanks to which we may fill in the gaps in successive 
stages of Minoan rituals (Warren 1988, 20-23). 

In Aegean Bronze Age procession iconography the prominent gesture remains the out- 
stretched hands, either of the participants who hold offerings or cultic utensils possibly for the 
preparation of a festival (Marinatos 1993, 53), or of the high-priestesses which seem to receive 
them on behalf of the gods (e.g. the Knossos Procession Fresco in case study 1). Especially in the 
case of fresco fragment 40 H ne from the Palace of Pylos (case study 3), the role of the partici- 
pants is played by a supernatural figure, a Minoan ‘genius’, which seems to simultaneously hold a 
cultic utensil and an offering (Boloti 2016). 
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Gesturing Age, Posturing Gender. The Neolithic 
Antecedents of Bodily Comportment in the Aegean 


Paz Ramirez-Valiente 


Abstract The research presented in this paper examines the postures and gestures of 
anthropomorphic figurines from Neolithic Crete and a selection of sites from Thessaly. Pos- 
tures and gestures are classified by type and then analysed statistically in comparison with 
the sex of figurines. The aim is to distinguish whether or not bodily comportment is re- 
lated to sex and possibly gender and age. Conversely, the differences in postures and ges- 
tures may be the result of the materials employed to make the figurines or a chronological 
development. The preliminary conclusions suggest that different factors determine the mod- 
elling of bodily comportment in Neolithic bodies: the chronology and materials used for 
the manufacture of the figurines are related to specific postures and arm-positions, gestures 
and postures that conceal or emphasise sexual attributes are possibly associated with differ- 
ent age-stages; and shared gestures and postures in figurines of different sexual categories 
may represent similar gender identities. 


Introduction 

The Neolithic Aegean represents the starting point of the diversification in bodily comportments 
in three-dimensional form. For instance, the ‘Folded Arms’ gesture, typical of Cycladic figurines 
from the Early Bronze Age, appears for the first time in the Neolithic. The study of anthropo- 
morphic figurines may shed light on the symbolic construction of social identities in which gen- 
der and age are significant factors. The conventions employed by Neolithic sculptors in the 
representation of gestures and postures on figurines may help us understand the division in age- 
stages and the variety and ambiguity of gender in the Neolithic Aegean. 

The diversity of bodily postures and gestures on Neolithic Aegean figurines in clay and 
hard materials implies the existence of an elaborated language, perhaps concerning ritual expres- 
sions. Gesture is also a way of communicating cultural bodily comportments that have different 
meanings in different societies. Postures and gestures represented on figurines convey messages 
that express different body languages that may be related to sex, gender and age. Biological sex is 
not the only structuring principle for identifying sex and gender, but it tends to play a significant 
categorising role in any given society (Herdt 1994, 80). Thus, the presence or absence of sexual 
attributes is one of the main ways to categorise Neolithic figurines by sex in our assemblage (see 
section B, methodology). In this analysis, gender is understood as the social construction of sex. 
Even though the biological sex of a figurine might not be represented through the depiction of 
sexual attributes, it could still represent gender through clothing, ornamentation, gestures or pos- 
tures that are conventionally associated with a particular sex. However, sex and gender change 
through the life course of an individual. Therefore, an intersectional view is also needed to go be- 
yond the binary assumptions of sex in past scholarship and consider other options for the varia- 
tions in sex, perhaps indicating age or other non-binary genders. 

Previous literature has analysed postures and gestures on figurines from the Neolithic 
Aegean. For instance, Peter Ucko (1968, 324), who previously analysed gestures and postures on 
figurines from Neolithic Crete related to sex, considered that no correlations existed between 
arm-positions, postures and sex. However, he associated a higher number of figurines in the 
squatting position with females and ‘no-sex’ figurines, and standing with males and ‘no-sex’ cate- 
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Fig. 2: Map of Thessaly with the selected sites with Neo- 
lithic figurines. 


gories (Ucko 1968, 323). Also, Ucko (1968, 
323) showed that the number of figurines 
with gestures like arm-stumps is higher in 


‘no-sex’ figurines, while females are mainly 


represented with ‘arms-to-chest’. Maria 
Mina (2008) also analysed postures and ges- 
tures in her corpus of figurines from the 
Neolithic and Early Bronze Age Aegean. She 
associated gestures with the hands on or 
near the breasts related to female figurines 
(Mina 2008, 39). Furthermore, Mina re- 
lated this association with “expressing a pre- 
occupation with reproduction as a central 
part of women’s lives” (Mina 2008, 39). An 
assertion that still reflects the influence of 
the ‘Mother Goddess’ theories (e.g. Gimbu- 
tas 1982) that put reproduction as an essen- 
tial part to understand the importance of 
women in the Neolithic, particularly as re- 
lated to the high number of female figurines 
in areas such as Greece or the Balkans. In- 


stead, Stratos Nanoglou (2005, 146), in his analysis of figurines from Thessaly, considers that 


gender is not associated with gesture as, for instance, he considers that breasts are not related to 


particular gestures or postures. However, he differentiates between earlier Neolithic figurines 


(Early and Middle Neolithic) with gestures and postures that suggest an emphasis on motion and 
action, and the later Neolithic ones (Late and Final Neolithic) when almost none of the bodies 


have articulated legs and the arms are represented as stubs, indicating static bodies (Nanoglou 


2005, 150; 2010, 221). 


For the purposes of the present discussion, aspects of analysis that play a central part in the 


understanding of gestures and postures represented on figurines are their associations with sex, 


gender and age, as well as their possible use as indicators of gender and age in figurines, and their 


significance in Neolithic iconography. 
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Methodology 

The figurine sample analysis is taken from the corpus of figurines from Neolithic Crete, which in- 
cludes a total of 127 figurines from the sites of Knossos, the Gerani Cave, Phaistos, Pelekita 
Cave, lerapetra, Gortyna (Fig. 1), and figurines from unknown sites in the Mesara plain or in cen- 
tral Crete. The other corpus analysed for this study is a selection of case studies from Thessaly, 
considering the high number of Neolithic sites with figurines in this region. The sample includes 
sites of all the different Neolithic phases from Early to Final Neolithic (Table 1): Sesklo, Tsangli, 
Tsani Magoula, Platia Magoula Zarkou, Dimini, Rachmani, Zappeio 2 (or Magoula Kouskouro), 
Chara 1 (Magoula Panagou), Sitochoro 1 and Nees Karyes (Sarliki) (Fig. 2). The total number 
of figurines included in the sample from Thessaly is 208. Both assemblages of figurines from 
Crete and Thessaly include figurines made mainly of clay, but also of marble, steatite, shell, slate, 


breccia, bone and stone. 


Initial Neolithic / Aceramic (IN): c. 7000—6600/6500 cal. BC 


ws *Early Ceramic’ (Friihkeramikum), Proto-Sesklo, 
Peay Neekime (EN) Pre-Sesklo c. 6500-6000/5900 cal. BC 


Middle Neolithic (MN): Sesklo I, I, III c. 6000/5900-5600/5500 cal. BC 


ee Tsangli-Larisa, Arapi (LN I); Otzaki, Classic Dimini (LN I); 
Late Neolithic (LN): c. 5600/5500—4500 cal. BC 
Final Neolithic (FN): Rachmani c. 4500—3500 cal. BC 


Table 1. Chronology of Neolithic Greece with the Thessalian phases combining radiocarbon calibrated dates and 
relative chronology terms (modified from Perles and Johnson 2004, 66; Reingruber et al. 2017). 


The methodology used to analyse sex categories on the figurines is mainly based on their sexual 
attributes. The sexual features examined are the presence or absence of breasts, genitalia, an exag- 
gerated protruding belly, a pubic triangle and exaggerated buttocks. The categories are as follows: 

Female: presence of breasts or female genitalia, exaggerated buttocks or exaggerated protruding 
belly. Possible presence of secondary traits such as wide hips and buttocks, decorative motifs, 
painting, anatomical details and incisions, postures or gestures associated with Female sex. 

Probably Female: unclear presence of breasts or female genitalia. Secondary attributes that may in- 
dicate a female gender such as the presence of wide hips and buttocks, decoration and paint- 
ing, anatomical details and incisions, postures and gestures, must be analysed compared to 
their presence or absence in definite Female figurines. 

Male: presence of male genitalia and absence or small rendering of breasts. Secondary patterns 
that may indicate male gender include the body shape, decoration, postures and gestures asso- 
ciated with Male sex. 

Probably Male: unclear or absence of representation of male genitalia. Other features such as 
body shape, posture, arm-position, or decoration can suggest male bodies and must be ana- 
lysed compared to definite Male figurines. 

Asexual: absence of sexual attributes, including male and female genitalia, breasts, and the lack of 
any pattern of secondary traits associated with figurines categorised as probably sexed. 

Double-sex: presence of male and female sexual attributes on the same figurine, generally consist- 
ing of breasts and male genitalia. 

Non-Identifiable: fragmented figurines that cannot be assigned to any category due to their state 
of preservation. 

The gestures and postures on the figurines are divided into types using descriptive categories that 

are developed taking as reference previous works (e.g. Ucko 1968). The different categories are 

then analysed statistically and compared with sex and age classifications. The three-dimensional 
representations of postures and gestures show distinctive patterns which probably had an asso- 
ciated meaning and significance that is, at times, difficult to interpret, considering the schema- 
tism of some representations. The materials used to make the figurines may also influence the 
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representations of particular gestural representations and, therefore, this aspect will also be ex- 
plored in the analysis. 

The methodology to classify the figurines by age looks at the differences in size, sex (or ab- 
sence of ), gestures and postures that may be gendered, anatomical details, especially differences 
in the development of sexual traits or body hair growth, and decoration. The appearance in the 
same archaeological context of figurines with sexual traits (Female/Male) with those showing an 
ambiguous depiction of sex (Probably Female/Male) or absence of sexual traits (Asexual) that also 
show differences in size, such as larger sexed figurines and smaller Asexual are important to identi- 
fy possible age-stages in the assemblage. Those Asexual and of small size compared to other larger 
Male or Female figurines representing adults may be interpreted as children, juveniles, prepubes- 
cent or younger individuals. Other ageing traits as signs of old age are also considered which in- 
clude paunches, wrinkles, sagging breasts and a sagging chest. Neolithic images without firm 
bodies and faces marked by signs that may indicate advanced age have been interpreted in this 
way (Hitchcock and Nikolaidou 2013, 505; Gallou 2018, 63). 


Gestures on Neolithic Figurines from the Aegean 
The examination of gestures represented on Neolithic figurines from Crete and Thessaly reveals 
an array of different arm position types, the most numerous being the arms depicted as stumps, 
‘arms to the chest’ in different variations, and no arms. 

The analysis of gestures depicted on figurines compared to their sex shows that the arm-po- 
sitions are definitely gendered. Statistically, the most frequent way of depicting the arm-position 
in the Neolithic of Crete and Thessaly is through arm-stumps. Arm-stumps are probably a sche- 
matic depiction of the ‘arms to the chest’ gesture. This is exemplified by the figurine AMH.2716 
(Ucko 1968, fig. 120) from Late Neolithic Knossos, which has arm-stumps modelled in a triangu- 
lar shape, but the arms are bent to the chest in low relief. The use of arm-stumps might also be a 
way of avoiding the breakage of the arms, especially for clay figurines. Ucko (1962, 45) sug- 
gested this idea using an ethnographic parallel with the dolls of the Ashanti tribes, who employed 
this method for figurines that children carried around. Arm-stumps are displayed in most cate- 
gories of sex: in Female, Probably Female, Probably Male and Asexual, except for Male figurines 
in Crete and Thessaly, and for Double-sex figurines, which are only found in Thessaly. This ges- 
ture is mainly used for Asexual figurines in both Crete and Thessaly (Tables 2—3) and, less fre- 
quently, in Females. Most arm-stumps appear on Late and Final Neolithic figurines made of 
hard materials. However, stumps are also numerous in clay, especially in those figurines with 
more schematic traits where the anthropomorphic shape of the figurine is merely outlined. Per- 
haps the selection of the material conditioned the details depicted on the figurines, particularly 
the representation of arm-stumps. There is also a slight difference in shape in the classification of 
arm-stumps in Crete. Female and Probably Female figurines are mostly depicted with rounded 
arm-stumps, while Asexual figurines and Probably Males are mostly associated with triangular 
arm-stumps (Table 2). While this difference could pertain to a gender differentiation and perhaps 
rounded and triangular stumps represented two diverse schematic gestures of the ‘arms to the 
chest’, it rather seems to be related to the material from which figurines were made. Precisely, tri- 
angular stumps on Asexual figurines from Crete are mostly associated with hard materials (in se- 
ven figurines out of nine total), which could relate to the different tools and carving methods 
used for these materials. In Crete, seventeen figurines with arm-stumps are Asexual (Table 2). In 
Thessaly, twenty-eight Asexual figurines depict the arms as stumps (Table 3). This is the sex cate- 
gory with the highest number of arm-stumps. However, Female figurines have arm-stumps in 
thirteen examples from Crete and eight from Thessaly. 

The ‘arms to the chest’ gesture is statistically the second category in number in the series 
of gestures present on Neolithic figurines from Crete and Thessaly. Similarly to arm-stumps, the 
‘arms to the chest’ gesture appears in most sex categories except for Probably Males in Crete and 
Male and Probably Males in Thessaly. In contrast with Minoan figurines, where this gesture ap- 
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pears on male figurines from peak sanctuaries and Neopalatial bronze figurines (Morris 2001, 
249), in general, the variants of ‘arms to the chest’ appear more commonly on Female and Prob- 
ably Female figurines in Neolithic Thessaly and Crete. However, the only exception of a Male fig- 
urine with ‘arms to the chest’ is the marble L2623 (Papathanassopoulos 1996, fig. 247) found in 
Pit A, from Middle Neolithic Knossos. 

The ‘arms to the chest’ gesture can be further subdivided into subtypes. One is the ‘arms 
to the chest below the breasts’. This is the most widely used gesture for Female figurines in Crete 
and Thessaly. In Thessaly, ‘arms to the chest below the breasts’ is found in nine Female figurines 
(Table 3). For instance, at Platia Magoula Zarkou, the two larger Female figurines found on the 
house model ML. PMZ.619 are represented with ‘arms to the chest below the breasts’, while the 
smaller Female has the arms missing (Fig. 3). The clay house model without a roof had nine fig- 
urines in its interior, and it was found in a pit dug into the destruction level of a house at the 
end of the Middle Neolithic in Platia Magoula Zarkou (Gallis 1985). Therefore, the house mod- 
el dates either to the end of the Middle Neolithic period or the beginning of the Late Neolithic 
(Nanoglou 2005, 149). The group of nine anthropomorphic figurines display different sizes, 
shapes, decorations, gestures, postures, and sex. The largest figurine is a Female and measures 
7 cm high, represented with the ‘arms to the chest below the breasts’ gesture. Next to this figur- 
ine lay a Probably Male figurine depicted with four legs, which can be referred to as the ‘four- 
legged’ or ‘seated on a stool’ type characteristic of the Early-Middle Neolithic, which tends to be 
Male (Gallis 1985, 21). The two figurines possibly represent a couple and are the largest com- 
pared to the other groups. In the opposite corner and next to the entrance opening, another Fe- 
male and a Probably Male couple were rendered in a slightly smaller size. Both the Female and 
the Probably Male figurines were depicted in the same way as the first couple: with the same ges- 
ture, posture, and decorations. These four figurines probably represent the oldest couple and the 
younger couple of adults. Adjacent to this pair, and next to the Female figurine’s head, lay two 
smaller and schematic figurines, which lack any indication of sex, arms and leg differentiation. 
These figurines measure only 2.5 cm and could represent children or infants. In the corner side, 
close to the oven, lay three small figurines (smaller in size than the two couples) but each of a dif- 
ferent size. The largest of those is a Female figurine modelled with breasts and incised decoration, 
possibly representing a young girl or adolescent. The slightly smaller figurine to the right corner 
shows a similar posture to the other adult Probably Males and is perhaps an adolescent or pre- 


UU 


Fig. 3: Platia Magoula Zarkou house model ML. Fig. 4: Clay Female figurine M41 with ‘arms to the 
PMZ.619 with its contents and the arrangement in chest below the breasts’, from Middle Neolithic Tsangli 
which the figurines were found (Alram-Stern et al. (after Papathanassopoulos 1996, fig. 211). 

2022, 524, fig. VI.27-376). 
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pubescent individual. The middle figurine of the three was even smaller, measuring 2.6 cm in 
height (Gallis 1985, 22), possibly representing a child or infant without arms and leg differentia- 
tion. This example shows how different gestures, postures and size may indicate differences in 
both sex and ages of the figurines that, in this case, Kostas Gallis (1985, 22) interpreted as the 
members of a family. 

Other possible relationships between sex, age and gesture, particularly in Female figurines, 
may be found, for instance, on M41 from Middle Neolithic Tsangli (Fig. 4). This figurine has 
a wide body with protruding belly and two incised lines indicating fat folds and similarly pro- 
truding buttocks, perhaps showing signs of a woman of old age. Other figurines which share 
the same gesture, round flat bases and paunches are No. 10.673 from Middle Neolithic Tsangli 
(Ucko 1968, pl. LXVII) and ML. THE.642 from Zappeio 2 (Gallis and Orphanidis 1996, 
fig. 226). Therefore, Female figurines with hands under the breasts may represent adult or older 
women, especially those of a larger size, broader torsos and bodies that include fat folds or 
paunches. Thus, the difference in representing gestures may indicate both gender and age. 

However, there might also be a difference in gesture depiction between sites. For instance, 
six Female figurines with ‘arms to the chest covering or touching the breasts’ were found in Early 
or Middle Neolithic Sesklo. Three further examples of the same gesture on Probably Females 
come from Chara 1 ML. THE.1128 and ML. THE.1788 (Gallis and Orphanidis 1996, figs. 276, 
689) and Early Neolithic Sesklo (unknown inv.no.; Tsountas 1908, fig. 33, 3). In contrast, ‘arms 
to chest below the breasts’ appear on five figurines from Tsangli, two from Platia Magoula Zar- 
kou, two from Zappeio and two from Chara 1. Interestingly, two Female figurines from Chara 1 
(ML. THE.1203; Orphanidis and Gallis 2011, fig. 701) and Tsangli (unknown inv.no.; Wace and 
Thompson, fig. 75b) depict the left hand resting below the breasts or on the abdomen, while the 
right arm raises upwards but in both examples is broken. This gesture perhaps represented a dif- 
ferent symbolic expression or action. 

The Double-sex figurine ML. THE.1070 from Chara 1, Thessaly (Gallis and Orphanidis 
1996, fig. 132) has the right hand touching the right breast; the left hand is broken, although it 
probably rested on the sternum area. Therefore, this figurine shows a gesture only associated with 
Females and Probably Females in Thessaly. Gallis and Orphanidis (1996, fig. 132) suggest that 
the gesture recalls homosexuality. Instead, this figurine should be viewed as an amalgamation of 
Male and Female sexes given the depiction of breasts and a phallus, and the combination of a Fe- 
male gesture and a Male posture (‘sitting on a stool’) that will be analysed below. 

The gesture ‘arms to the chest covering or touching the breasts’ is an ambiguous representa- 
tion, as the breasts are not clearly indicated on many occasions, and in others, they are covered 
by the hands. In Neolithic Knossos, in Crete, this gesture is mainly attested on three Probably Fe- 
males: AMH.2715 (Ucko 1968, fig. 121), AE.731 (Fig. 5) and AN.1927-—3260 (Fig. 6); and on 
two Female figurines (1938.662 and unknown inv.no.; Ucko 1968, fig. 58; Mina 2008, fig. 7). 
In Thessaly, it appears on seven Female figurines and, less frequently, on two Probably Females. 
Probably Female figurines covering their breasts appear on some figurines of small size at Knos- 
sos. For these three figurines, it is unclear where the hands and the breasts end; the stumps are 
modelled, but the arms are shown in relief probably on the breasts. The sexual attributes are also 
ambiguously rendered and, therefore, are classified as Probably Females. Similarly, the other two 
figurines with a similar gesture from Crete that are Female (1938.662 and unknown inv.no., 
Ucko 1968, fig. 58; Mina 2008, fig. 7) have the breasts explicitly shown. Is this vague rendering 
of the gesture a possible representation of age? It is unclear whether age is a factor in depicting 
distinct gestures since we do not know if showing breasts was only allowed for adult women. In 
Minoan Crete, adult women wear costumes that leave part of the breasts exposed. A similar attire 
could apply to Neolithic Knossos. 

The ‘arms to the chest touching/covering breasts’ gesture also appears on three Probably Fe- 
male figurines from Thessaly, ML. THE.1128 (Gallis and Orphanidis 1996, fig. 276) and ML. 
THE.1788 from Chara 1 (Orphanidis and Gallis 2011, fig. 689) and a torso fragment from Sesk- 
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Fig. 5: Probably Female figurine AE.731 with arms — Fig. 6: Figurine 1927-3260 with arms covering the 
over the breasts, from Neolithic Knossos (Photograph breasts, Neolithic Knossos (Photograph by the author, 
by the author, © Ashmolean Museum, University of | © Ashmolean Museum, University of Oxford). 
Oxford). 


lo (unknown inv.no.; Tsountas 1908, fig. 33, 3). The breasts seem to be slightly outlined on 
these figurines but are unclear due to the hands covering them. Similar to the examples from 
Crete, the presence of breasts is ambiguous and not clearly outlined, which might be a way to de- 
pict a young girl without developed breasts or the intention to cover them. Figurine ML. 
THE.1215 from Chara 1 (Orphanidis and Gallis 2011, fig. 178) has the same gesture as the 
‘arms to the chest’ but has no distinct breasts, thus perhaps also indicating an individual of Prob- 
ably Female gender but of a young age. The ambiguity in the depiction of sexual attributes may 
indicate the representation of younger girls, perhaps prepubescents or adolescents. A small mar- 
ble Asexual figurine from Late Neolithic Dimini also seems to schematically represent the ‘hands 
to the chest’ arm position (Tsountas 1908, fig. 37, 8). 

These figurines covering their breasts might show a meaningful division, perhaps of age- 
stages, or perhaps a taboo of nudity that could be related to age. For instance, Egyptian children, 
boys and girls, were often represented naked until they reached puberty. Similarly, in Minoan 
Crete, images of children appear naked, but young men on stone vases and frescoes wear loin- 
cloths (Pomadére 2012, 434). Thus, Maia Pomadére suggests that nudity in the Minoan imagery 
from Crete was reserved for young children but not for the young in general. This may suggest 
that the figurines with arms covering their breasts perhaps depict young females who have 
reached pre-pubescent or pubescent ages but not children. In her study of Minoan Bronze Age 
figurines’ gestures, Louise Hitchcock (1997) considers that this arm position appears in females 
lacking clear details like facial features and other traits, including sex, perhaps suggesting a simi- 
lar link between the gesture and younger age representation in Minoan iconography. 

Other less frequent subtypes of the ‘arms to the chest’ gesture are the ‘arms resting on the 
sides’ at the waist or hip level (eg. AMH.249 from Neolithic Ierapetra, Crete; Ucko 1968, 
fig. 169) and ‘arms to the abdomen’ (eg. AMH.G184 of unknown provenance in Crete; Kanta 
and Kokkosali 2017, fig. 13) which are mainly associated with Female figurines. The ‘arms to the 
abdomen’ gesture is more frequent in Thessaly, where it appears on six Female and one Asexual 
figurine. Therefore, the ‘arms to the chest’ gesture and its variations, including the ‘arms to the 
chest covering or touching the breasts’, are gendered body expressions in the figurines from Crete 
and Thessaly. Unfortunately, many of these figurines lack information regarding their archaeolo- 
gical context and the associated objects they were deposited with. However, a possible explana- 
tion for the representation of age-stages on figurines is their possible use in transitions, 
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Fig. 7: Male figurine MB-M.5109 with Fig. 8: Double-sex figurine ML. 

the ‘hands to thighs’ gesture and ‘sitting on THE.644 from Zappeio 2 with 

a stool’ posture, from Middle Neolithic the ‘hands to thighs’ gesture and 

Sesklo (after Theocharis 1973, fig. 37). ‘sitting on a stool’ posture, probably 
Early or Middle Neolithic date 
(after Gallis and  Orphanidis 
1996, fig. 125). 


initiations or coming-of-age rituals. This possibility was already suggested by Ucko (1968, 434— 
437) and Lauren Talalay (1993, 41-42) using anthropological and historical parallels of other fig- 
urines uses, although they did not recognise different age-stages represented in Neolithic figur- 
ines from Greece. Figurines found in groups in the same archaeological context and showing 
different age-stages may be interpreted as such. 

Different types of gestures are the ‘hands to the thighs’ and ‘hands to the knees’. These ges- 
tures are mostly associated with Male figurines from Early and Middle Neolithic Thessaly. The 
‘hands to the thighs’ gesture appears on the Male figurines MB-M.5109 (Fig. 7) and MB-M.4340 
from Middle Neolithic Sesklo (Hourmouziadis 1973, fig. 7b), MB M.2430 from Middle Neo- 
lithic Tsangli (Wace and Thompson 1912, fig. 75e), and a Probably Male figurine from Rachma- 
ni (unknown inv.no.; Wace and Thompson 1912, fig. 26m). The gesture ‘hands to the knees’ 
appears on another Male figurine from Middle Neolithic Tsani Magoula (MB-M.5108; Hour- 
mouziadis 1973, fig. 9). The gesture ‘hands to thighs’ is shared by two Double-sex figurines: ML. 
THE.644 from Zappeio 2 (Fig. 8) and ML. THE.68 from Nees Karyes (Gallis and Orphanidis 
1996, fig. 131). Both are probably of Early or Middle Neolithic dates, although they have no 
contextual data. Thus, this gesture may represent a close gender relationship between Male and 
Double-sex figurines in the way both genders are conventionally portrayed. As mentioned before, 
the other Double-sex figurine analysed in this study from Chara 1 is represented with an arm to 
the chest and the other to the sternum area, which is a gesture mostly associated with Female fig- 
urines. Therefore, two Double-sex figurines share a gesture with Males and the other with a 
Female. As such, there is a clear difference in how bodies occupy space in relation to the represen- 
tation of gestures in Females and Males in Neolithic Thessaly, perhaps as a way of representing 
gender-distinct activities, ritual motions or even gender roles. 
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In Neolithic Crete, Male figurines are repre- 
sented with different gestures. For instance, 
Male figurine 18717 (Papathanassopoulos 
1996, fig. 252) from Late Neolithic Knossos 
displays a gesture with the arms open, protrud- 
ing outwards of the body. However, the arms 
are broken at the midpoint. Two other figur- 
ines — the Asexual L276 (Gavrilaki 2017, fig. 
7) from Middle Neolithic Gerani Cave and the 
Probably Female 1389 (Kanta and Kokosali 
2017, fig. 16) — both in hard materials — are de- 
picted with extended horizontal arms, which 


Fig. 9: Neolithic marble Asexual figurine 1941.200 may be a similar depiction to that of the Male 
without arms and standing with differentiated legs, gesture at Knossos. 

Neolithic Knossos (Photograph by the author, © Ash- 
molean Museum, University of Oxford). 


Probably Male figurines in Thessaly are 
represented without arms, one being a phallic- 
shaped figurine from ‘Tsangli (Wace and 
Thompson 1912, fig. 77c) and the other two 
from the house model from Platia Magoula Zarkou (ML. PMZ.619; Fig. 3). Conversely, Prob- 
ably Male figurines at Knossos in Crete have triangular arm-stumps. However, the number of 
Probably Male figurines in the sample from Crete and Thessaly is relatively small overall (5% of 
the total, see Ramirez-Valiente 2023, 12, fig. 2) to draw meaningful statistical conclusions. 

At least five figurines from Crete are armless (59/9, L62/L722, G104, No. 7730, 
1941.200; Ucko 1968, fig. 36; Gavrilaki 2017, fig. 8; Kanta and Kokkosali 2017, fig. 11; Davaras 
1979, fig. 215c; Fig. 9). Four armless figurines are Asexual and almost all of marble, except for 
figurine 59/9 in clay and the phallic-shaped stone No.7730. These armless figurines are very sche- 
matic. They represent a basic body contour shape that divides the head or waist from the rest of 
the body and, in a few instances, with leg differentiation (eg. in figurines G104 and 1941.200). 
Similarly, in Thessaly, thirteen Asexual figurines also appear without arms. Figurines without 
arms are associated with Asexual schematic representations. In particular, armless figurines also 
appear in possible depictions of children. For instance, the four small Asexual figurines from the 
Platia Magoula Zarkou house model (ML. PMZ.619; Fig. 3) and one Female figurine from Thes- 
saly is depicted without arms (Wijnen 1981, figs. 14-15), but none from Crete. The absence of 
arms suggests that in these contexts, gesture representation was un- 
important, a fact that in some examples also extends to other de- 
tails, like facial features or sex categorisation. 

An unusual gesture appears on Asexual figurine EAM.5945 
from Middle Neolithic Sesklo (Fig. 10) with the ‘arms to the groin’ 
gesture, perhaps representing an individual covering its genitals but 
these are not clearly represented and therefore, its sex is unknown. 
Furthermore, at Knossos appears a very schematic early depiction of 
the ‘Folded Arms’ gesture (also known as ‘FAF’) with three grooved 
incisions on the marble Probably Female figurine AMH.G99 (Kanta 
and Kokkosali 2017, fig. 3). This figurine was found in the same 
area as the marble legs of a figurine of Cycladic type, and it may be 
of a Final Neolithic date, an antecedent to the later typology of Cy- 
cladic figurines with ‘Folded Arms’. Also unusual is the ‘kouro- 


Fig. 10. Asexual figurine EAM.5945 with the ‘arms to the groin’ gesture and 
standing with differentiated legs’ posture, Middle Neolithic Sesklo (after 
Tsountas 1908, fig. 33, 2). 
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trophos’ figurine from Late Neolithic Sesklo (EAM.P5937; Tsountas 1908, fig. 31, 2) with the 
‘hands holding a child’. This is the only example of a Neolithic ‘kourotrophos’ figurine from the 
assemblages of Crete and Thessaly that can be securely identified as such (for other possible 
‘kourotrophos’ figurines in Thessaly see Skafida and Toufexis 1994, 18, fig. I/8, and for Macedo- 
nia Koukouli-Chrysanthaki et al. 2007). Also, in Thessaly, two Asexual figurines from a group 
found in House T at MN Tsangli were represented with the hands holding a rounded object. 
One of the figurines has the arms remaining while the other has the rounded object attached to 
their body but no arms remaining. This group was interpreted by Giorgos Hourmouziadis 
(1973) as representing the action of kneading the dough in a bread-making scene. However, it 
probably represents both figurines carrying an offering, considering the context in which they 
were found was a pit with a structured deposit that included several well-preserved objects (Wace 
and Thompson 1912, fig. 69h-j). 

Considering the chronological phases in Thessaly, the division in gestures is more pro- 
nounced and varied in the Early and Middle Neolithic. The contextual evidence from Sesklo, 
Tsangli and Tsani Magoula suggests that Female gestures such as ‘arms to the chest’ with varia- 
tions (with the hands touching or covering the breasts, the hands below the breasts, or the hands 
to the abdomen) and Male gestures like ‘hands to the thighs or knees’ are concentrated in the 
Early and Middle Neolithic phases. The exceptions are the two late Middle or early Late Neo- 
lithic larger adult Female figurines from the Platia Magoula Zarkou house model (ML. PMZ.619; 
Fig. 3). In contrast, in the Late and Final Neolithic phases, arm-stumps and no arms proliferate 
in both Asexual and Female figurines at sites such as Dimini, Sesklo, or Rachmani. Therefore, it 
is highly probable that the figurines lacking contextual data from Chara 1, Zappeio 2, Nees Kar- 
yes and perhaps Sitochoro 1 belong to the Early and Middle Neolithic periods since both ges- 
tures and figurine types are similar to figurines from other sites dating to those phases. However, 
exceptions are the schematic figurines found in Early Neolithic I levels from Sesklo, which are re- 
presented with arm-stumps and no arms. Nanoglou (2012, 283) associates the differences in ges- 
ture and posture between the periods with an emphasis on representing motion and actions in 
the earlier Neolithic, when a wider variety of gestures is present in Thessaly, in contrast with the 
‘static’ gestural depictions of the later Neolithic. However, the representation of figurines in a sit- 
ting posture, particularly those ‘sitting on a stool’ seem to purposefully represent individuals in a 
non-active posture, which will be discussed in the following section. In Crete, most figurines 
date to the Late Neolithic and, therefore, we cannot establish a chronological development of the 
gestures. 


Gesture Female | Probably Female | Male 
Downward projection 1 0 0 
Arms to the chest 1 3 
Arms to the chest under breasts 


Triangular stumps 


Rounded stumps 
Stumps (other: broken, rectangular) 


Arms to the chest touching/covering the breasts 
Folded Arms by incision 

Horizontally extended outwards 
Arms to the abdomen 

Arms to the sides at waist level 


or =— o7O/o N oS |b 
SCO OrF]TO]RF&YONISO 
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No arms 


Total 


N 
or 
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Table 2. Sex and gesture of the figurines from Neolithic Crete. 
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aaa Male 
Arm-stumps 28 0 
No arms 13 0 


se 


Arms to the chest touching/covering breasts 
Arms to groin 

Hands to thighs 

Arms to the chest below the breasts 

Arms to the chest 


Hands holding an object 
Hands to knees 
Hands to sides resting on hips 


ame tb ek Fe 


Table 3. Gesture and sex of figurines from Neolithic Thessaly. 
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0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 


0 0 
0 1 
1 0 
0 0 
0 1 
0 1 
0 0 
0 0 
4 4 


Postures on Neolithic Aegean Figurines 

The main figurine postures in Neolithic Crete and Thessaly are standing and sitting but with dif- 
ferent variations (Tables 4 and 5). Standing figurines are divided between those with differen- 
tiated and undifferentiated legs. All sex categories are depicted standing with differentiated legs. 
However, this posture is more numerous among Asexual figurines in Crete, particularly those 
made of hard materials in a total of twenty-eight examples (for instance, the marble figurine 
1941.200, Fig. 9). Also, nine examples of Asexual figurines are possibly depicted in a standing po- 
sition but without showing leg differentiation (eg. 59/9, and L62/L722; Ucko 1968, fig. 36; Gav- 
rilaki 2017, fig. 8). In Crete, twenty-four figurines of hard materials appear standing, while two 
made of steatite are squatting (eg. 59/153; Evans 1964, pl. 66, 4), four are sitting (eg. 60/183; 
Evans 1964, pl. 66, 5), and another of marble is sitting with legs crossed (09.408; Fig. 11). 
Therefore, the standing posture is prevalent in hard materials in Crete. However, the presence of 
squatting and ‘sitting with legs crossed’ postures may indicate that the depiction of other pos- 
tures was not difficult to achieve in hard materials. Four Female and five Probably Female figur- 
ines also display a standing position with leg differentiation. 

In Thessaly, Female figurines are mainly depicted as standing. Eight Female and two Prob- 
ably Female figurines appear standing with leg differentiation. In most examples (13), Female fig- 
urines appear ‘standing with undifferentiated legs’. The figurines without leg differentiation 
depict the lower body as a flat rounded or cylindrical base, perhaps designed to stand on a flat 
surface. In some instances, Female figurines with wide flat bases may depict elements of clothing, 
particularly skirts or dresses, for instance, the largest Female figurine from Platia Magoula Zarkou 
(Fig. 3) or figurine ML. THE.726 from Chara 1 (Gallis and Orphanidis 1996, fig. 241). The 
‘standing with undifferentiated legs’ posture appears more frequently in the Late and Final Neo- 
lithic phases in figurines with scanty details like arm-stumps. Not surprisingly, this is the main 
posture modelled on Asexual figurines in 42 examples (Table 5). Late and Final Neolithic acro- 
liths, schematic marble and clay figurines, which tend to be Asexual, display this posture. This en- 
gages with the trend seen in the later Neolithic of depicting figurines which display general 
images of the human body with arm stumps as gesture and undifferentiated legs as posture, with- 
out showing specific details on their bodies, ‘inviting generality more than particularity’ (Nano- 
glou 2008, 324). Rather than depicting detailed figurine bodies, the emphasis is on the head, 
especially on acroliths with examples which bear rich painted ornamentation and facial features 
(eg. acrolith heads ML. KR.10 and MB.2748a from Final Neolithic Rachmani; Papathanassopou- 
los 1996, figs. 216-217). Asexual figurines are also represented in other postures in Thessaly, 
such as ‘sitting’ (2), ‘standing with differentiated legs’ (2) and with a flat base with no recognisa- 
ble posture (2) (Table 5). The latter lack the depiction of legs, for instance, Female ML. 
THE.642 from Zappeio 2 (Gallis and Orphanidis 1996, fig. 226), which depicts only the torso. 
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Fig. 11: Neolithic marble figurine 
09.408 with the ‘hands to the 
chest’ gesture and ‘sitting with legs 
crossed’ posture from Late Neo- 
lithic Knossos (Photograph by the 


Fig. 12: Clay Female figurine 
AE.729 in kneeling posture, from 
Neolithic Knossos (Photograph by 
the author, © Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, University of Oxford). 


Fig. 13: Clay Asexual figurine 
1938.658 in kneeling posture 
from Neolithic Knossos (Photo- 
graph by the author, © Ashmolean 
Museum, University of Oxford). 


author, © Ashmolean Museum, 
University of Oxford). 


Fig. 14: Female figurine ML. 
THE.1062 with legs drawn up, 
from Chara 1 (after Gallis and 
Orphanidis 1996, fig. 143). 


Two Female figurines from Crete show a ‘sitting with legs crossed’ posture (AMH.249 from Iera- 
petra and 09.408 from Knossos; Ucko 1968, fig. 169; Fig. 11). This was probably a posture 
only used for Females. Likewise, in Thessaly, this posture is only associated with Females, 
although in our assemblage, it only appears on two Probably Female figurines: ML. THE.446 
from Chara 1 (Orphanidis and Gallis 2011, fig. 608) and a figurine from Tsangli (unknown inv. 
no.; Wace and Thompson 1912, fig. 71a). Both have only legs remaining and, therefore, have 
been classified as Probably Females. 

Other postures mostly attested on Female and Probably Female figurines in Crete are squat- 
ting and kneeling, although there are examples of Asexual figurines in these postures. The squat- 
ting posture appears on two Probably Females (eg. AMH.2715; Ucko 1968, fig. 121), on one 
Female and another Asexual. The kneeling position appears on two Female figurines, AMH.2718 
(Ucko 1968, fig. 68) and AE.729 (Fig. 12) and on two Asexual (AMH.2722 and 1938.658; 
Ucko 1968, fig. 44; Fig. 13). 

The posture ‘sitting with the legs to the right side’ is also associated with Females and Prob- 
ably Females in Thessaly. Figurine ML. THE.535 from Rachmani (Orphanidis and Gallis 2011, 
fig. 575) is represented with the legs to the right side but only preserves the legs and, therefore, 
has been classified as Probably Female. The Female figurine ML. THE.1062 from Chara 1 (Fig. 
14) has an unusual posture with the legs drawn up, exposing the genitalia. It perhaps represents a 
birth-giving position, as Gallis and Orphanidis suggest (1996, fig. 143), although their claim 


that the baby’s head is visible remains speculative. However, Female figurines in Thessaly are 
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Fig. 15: Drawing of the front, back and side of Male Fig. 16: Probably Male clay figurine EAM.5947 from 
figurine 19273261 in sitting or standing posture, Early or Middle Neolithic Sesklo ‘sitting on a stool’ 
from Neolithic Knossos (after Ucko 1968, fig. 39). (after Tsountas 1908: fig. 33, 4). 


mainly depicted as standing, in most examples with undifferentiated legs, in a total of thirteen fig- 
urines (Table 5). 

The number of male figurines from Crete and Thessaly is generally low and accounts for 
only 7% of the total in the assemblage (see Ramirez-Valiente 2023, 11-13, fig. 2). In Crete, 
two Male figurines from Neolithic Knossos 60/232 (Ucko 1968, fig. 5) and 1927.3261 (Fig. 15) 
may either be standing or sitting; their legs are inclined towards the front, which means they are 
unable to stand and need a miniature stool to sit on or were meant to be put against a wall to 
stand. Considering that Male figurine 18717 (Papathanassopoulos 1996, fig. 252) is probably sit- 
ting on a stool, other Male figurines perhaps had the same posture, although the stool was not at- 
tached to their bodies. In Thessaly, Male figurines are mostly depicted in the ‘sitting on a stool’ 
posture. This is typically the posture of Male figurines in the Early and Middle Neolithic phases. 
In our assemblage, the exception is Male figurine ML. THE.689 from Sitochoro 1 which is 
shown standing with differentiated legs, but of unknown date (Gallis and Orphanidis 1996, fig. 
139). The figurines in the ‘sitting on a stool’ posture represent the lower body as four legs, and 
the stool is only recognisable by the modelling of the buttocks’ end, while the figurines’ legs fuse 
with those of the stool. The legs sometimes show the feet rendered by incisions at the end. Six 
Male figurines of this type have been found at our selected case study sites: three at Sesklo MB- 
M.4340 (Hourmouziadis 1973, fig. 7b), BE.4667 (Papathanassopoulos 1996, fig. 203) and MB- 
M.5109 (Fig. 7), one at Tsangli (M.2430; Wace and Thompson 1912, fig. 75e), at Tsani Magou- 
la (MB-M.5108; Hourmouziadis 1973, pl. 9), and Zappeio 2 (ML. THE.1285; Orphanidis and 
Gallis 2011, fig. 488). A further figurine sitting on a stool, but without genitalia depicted, was 
found at Early or Middle Neolithic Sesklo (EAM.5947; Fig. 16). Forty-two figurines from Neo- 
lithic Thessaly can be included in this ‘sitting on a stool with four legs’ category, excluding the 
fragmentary examples of possible figurines of the same type where the posture is not clearly 
shown. The majority lacks contextual information, which prevents us from knowing how they 
were deposited, their use and more precise chronology. However, those with a known archaeolo- 
gical context were deposited in the Early and Middle Neolithic periods. The distribution of this 
type is wide, ranging from the south-eastern to the north-eastern part of Thessaly (Nanoglou 
2010, 218). Regarding their sex, sexual attributes are not always represented. However, phalli or 
indications of detached phalli occur on twenty-nine figurines, only breasts in two, one figurine 
may depict a sexual triangle with no further sex indication, another has female genitalia, while 
four examples depict both phalli and breasts, and a further one may ambiguously portray breasts 
and a phallus. 

The figurines depicting both breasts and phalli have been classified as Double-sex figurines. 
In our assemblage, there are three examples of Double-sex figurines from Chara 1 (ML. 
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THE.1070; Gallis and Orphanidis 1996, fig. 132), Zappeio 2 (ML. THE.644; Fig. 8) and Nees 
Karyes (ML. THE.68; Gallis and Orphanidis 1996, fig. 131), representing only 1% of the total of 
sex categories from Crete and Thessaly (Ramirez-Valiente 2023, 12, fig. 2). These figurines are re- 
presented in the same posture as the Early and Middle Neolithic Males, that is, sitting on a stool. 
The archaeological contexts of Double-sex figurines are unknown as they are surface and casual 
finds and, therefore, cannot be dated on the basis of their stratigraphical associations. However, 
they possibly date to the same periods as the Male figurines sitting on a stool and perhaps embody 
or symbolise a similar concept. This means that Double-sex figurines and Males share, in two 
cases, gestures and postures, perhaps representing a close gender relationship. The only other figur- 
ine represented sitting on a stool from the assemblage is the ‘kourotrophos’ figurine from Late 
Neolithic Sesklo EAM.P-5937 (Tsountas 1908, fig. 31, 2), but with clearer separation between 
the stool and the female body than the Male figurines in the same posture. Furthermore, this com- 
posite figure is richly decorated in brown-on-buff, while the examples of decorated Male figurines 
are always in red-on-white. In the transition from the late Middle to early Late Neolithic, Prob- 
ably Male figurines are depicted with four legs but show no sexual traits, which probably is the 
same depiction of the posture sitting on a stool seen in the Early and Middle Neolithic Male figur- 
ines. However, these figurines are depicted more schematically, and the posture shows no differen- 
tiation between the legs and the stool (Gallis 1985). Examples of this type are the two Probably 
Male figurines in the Platia Magoula Zarkou house model (ML. PMZ.619; Fig. 3). 

The representation of figurines ‘sitting on a stool’ indicated individuals emphasising a static 
posture, perhaps with an inactive role for work, while their associated social role was probably re- 
lated to a position of status. The Probably Male figurines found in the Platia Magoula Zarkou 
house model were represented schematically in the same posture with a four-legged body even 
though they were lying on the ground, which means that the stool had become a symbol or a con- 
cept. Likewise, the ‘kourotrophos’ figurine from Late Neolithic Sesklo was sitting on a stool, 
which probably signified the high status of this woman and her child given the richly ornate at- 
tires. Some Double-sex figurines sitting on a stool may represent women or a third gender with a 
position of high status or prestige or perhaps associated with a gender role assigned to males like 
ritual practitioners or head of a household. 


Posture Probably Female Probably Male | Asexual | NI 
Standing with differentiated legs 
Sitting 

Sitting with legs crossed 


Standing with no leg differentiation 
Sitting/Standing 


12 
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Seated (on a stool?) 
Kneeling 

Squatting 

Total 


Table 4. Sex and posture of the figurines from Neolithic Crete. 


Probably Female Probably Male 
Standing, undifferentiated legs 13 1 


Standing legs differentiated 
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Sitting on a stool 
Sitting 


Sitting legs crossed 

Sitting, legs to the right side 
Legs drawn up 

Flat base 
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Table 5. Posture and sex of figurines from Neolithic Thessaly. 
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Conclusions 

The study of figurines through an analysis of the gestures and postures has uncovered some in- 
sights into the figurines’ sex, age, and gender that, in turn, may help us understand the social or- 
ganisation and the construction of social identities in the societies of Neolithic Crete and 
Thessaly. The results of examining figurines’ gestures and postures in combination with their sex 
show a correlation indicating gendered bodily expressions. This means that the conventions in 
bodily comportment in the Neolithic Aegean are differentiated by gender with diverse ways in 
which bodies occupy space associated to their sex. 

Regarding the representation of gestures on figurines from Crete, Females are associated 
with ‘arms to the chest under the breasts’, rounded arm-stumps, arms to the sides and on the ab- 
domen. Asexual figurines are mainly represented with arm-stumps, particularly triangular stumps, 
no arms, and ‘arms to the chest’. Probably Females appear mostly with the ‘arms to the chest 
touching or covering the breasts’. In the case of Thessaly, there are some similarities as Female 
figurines are mostly depicted with ‘arms to the abdomen’, ‘arms to the chest below the breasts’ 
and ‘arms to the chest touching or covering the breasts’, while Males appear with the ‘hands to 
the thighs or knees’ and Probably Males are represented without arms. 

Considering the analysis of postures as related to sex, the results show that Female figurines 
are associated with sitting, kneeling, and sitting with legs crossed postures in Crete. Asexual figur- 
ines are mostly represented standing with differentiated and undifferentiated legs and kneeling. 
Probably Females appear squatting and sitting, while Males are sitting or standing and perhaps, 
in one example, sitting on a stool. In Thessaly, figurines sitting on a stool are mostly Males and 
Probably Males. Females appear standing with differentiated and undifferentiated legs, sitting, 
with a flat base or with the legs drawn up. Probably Females are some figurines sitting with legs 
crossed and with the legs to the right side. Asexual figurines are mainly depicted standing with 
undifferentiated legs or with a flat base. 

Therefore, the results show avenues to identify the figurine’s gender by analysing their spe- 
cific gestures and postures even when no sexual traits are depicted. The sharing of gestures and 
postures between sex categories such as Females or Probably Females with Asexual, or between 
Males and Probably Males with Asexual figurines may indicate that those figurines without sexual 
traits may represent the same gender, perhaps showing individuals of younger ages to those defi- 
nitely sexed. However, Asexual figurines need to be analysed on a case-by-case basis to under- 
stand if they share other traits with figurines of definite sex that allow for a possible gender 
classification. 

Regarding the incorporation of age as part of the analysis, gestures that conceal or empha- 
sise sexual attributes are possibly associated with different age-stages. For instance, the ‘arms to 
the chest under the breasts’ may be associated with adult females considering their larger size and 
ageing traits such as broad bodies and torsos present in these figurines. Conversely, ‘arms to the 
chest covering or touching the breasts’ may be associated with younger girls, particularly in 
Crete, where those figurines depict sex more ambiguously. This differentiation may reveal a differ- 
ence in age stages of the figurines with the different sex categories Male/Female, Probably Fe- 
male/Male and Asexual, sometimes representing adults, young girls or boys and children 
respectively. In these cases, figurines may have been used in transition or coming-of-age rituals. 
However, figurines were multifunctional objects and there was not a unique way of using and dis- 
posing of figurines. 

Shared gestures and postures among figurines of different sex categories may represent simi- 
lar gender identities or roles. For instance, the ‘sitting on a stool’ posture may represent an inac- 
tive role in society that is particularly associated with elderly or older Males and Double-sex 
figurines, perhaps indicating that some Double-sex figurines are indeed males, such as the figur- 
ine from Zappeio 2, or that they embody a similar concept or gender role that is mostly asso- 
ciated to males. 
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The chronology and materials used to manufacture the figurines need to be considered as part of 
the analysis, as these parameters are related to specific postures and arm-positions. Such is the 
case of the association between hard materials with the depiction of arm-stumps, particularly tri- 
angular arm-stumps in Crete, or with the representation of figurines in a standing position. 
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Abstract The present study focuses on a widely known Aegean gesture, mainly depicted 
in Aegean female and rarely male figurines, here referred to as ‘Hands on Abdomen’. In 
this gestural type, the figures bring their arms towards their belly, on which they lay their 
hands. The gesture is performed by figurines dated from the Protopalatial through the Post- 
palatial period in Crete and by Mycenaean figurines of the LH IIIA-B period. The 
‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture has been interpreted variously in the past as a gesture of reli- 
gious reverence, adoration or supplication, as a shamanic movement to heal a sick part of 
the devotee’s body (the belly), as a dance movement, or as a gesture performed by Aegean 
women while praying to a fertility goddess to have a safe pregnancy or conceive. In the pre- 
sent study I attempt to confirm some of the above interpretations based on the archaeologi- 
cal and ethnographical data, as well as to explore other symbolic ideas that may be 
expressed by the gesture. The ‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture is thus mainly approached as 
an expression of the agents’ reverence and as an indicator of female coming-of-age rites per- 
formed in Aegean sanctuaries. Furthermore, the gesture might also indicate male and fe- 
male social status. 


Introduction 

The present study is based on part of my recently completed PhD dissertation (Kekes 2021). It 
focuses on a widely known Aegean gesture, mainly depicted in Aegean clay or bronze figurines 
from domestic contexts, peak sanctuaries, and caves, here referred to as ‘Hands on Abdomen’. In 
this gestural type (Fig. 1), standing or seated figurines lay their open palms or closed fists on 
their belly, sometimes with their hands touching each other. The variety in the morphology of 
the gesture may entail equivalent differentiations in its semantics, although these are not clear or 
easy to identify. For example, open hands laid on the belly without touching each other could 
symbolize the gesturers’ intention to protect their belly (perhaps the fetus in the case of women) 
and express their vulnerability and humility towards the powerful divine entities. Fists touching 
each other on the abdomen could be interpreted as a forceful movement that projects the ges- 
turers’ authority. Moreover, the various morphological differentiations could just be different ren- 
ditions of the same gesture depending on the craftsperson’s choice or skill and the material of the 
artifact, without bearing any special meaning. On the contrary, these morphological differentia- 
tions could even constitute totally different gestures. The ‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture is usually 
performed by female figurines, although rarely male figurines place their hands on their abdomen 
too. Figurines performing the ‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture are dated from the Protopalatial 
through the Postpalatial period in Crete, while in mainland Greece this gesture is performed by 
Mycenaean figurines of the LH HI A-B period. 

Concerning the female figurines, this gesture is usually interpreted as a movement related 
to fertility, by which Minoan women invoked the worshipped deity to help them have a safe preg- 
nancy or conceive (see eg. Platon 1951, 157; Giannaki 2008, 319-320, 355-356; see also Mor- 
ris and Peatfield 2014, 60-61). Indeed, many figurines performing this type of gesture display 
enlarged bellies (Fig. 4; see also an unpublished clay female figurine from the Vrysinas peak sanc- 
tuary: Archaeological Museum of Rethymno, inv. no. I116696). For pregnant female figurines in 
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Fig. 1: The ‘Hands on Abdomen’ 
gesture (drawing by Christina An- 
toniadou). 


Christos Kekes 


Fig. 2: Protopalatial clay female 
figurine from the Vrysinas peak 
sanctuary. Archaeological Museum 
of Rethymno (after Papadopoulou 
and Tzachili 2010, 461, fig. 11; 
courtesy of Iris Tzachili). 


Fig. 3: Protopalatial clay female 
figurine found at Petsophas peak 
sanctuary. Archaeological Museum 
of Heraklion, 4876 
(drawing by Maria-Louiza Kara- 
giorgou after Rutkowski 1991, pl. 


inv. no. 


XXII; 2). 


general see e.g. Rutkowski 1991, 86, no. 30; 88, no. 41; 91, no. n2; 94, no. 18, pls. XLI: 5, 
XLIV: 4, XLIV: 6), a fact that supports the interpretation of prayer to a deity to protect the fetus. 
What usually escapes researchers’ attention when analyzing the ‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture, 
however, is that the same or similar movements are performed, albeit rarely, by male figurines. 
This means that we must search for other potential symbolic functions of the gesture, without re- 
jecting the above interpretations. 


An Overview of the ‘Hands on Abdomen’ Gesture in Aegean Art 

The ‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture is represented in Aegean art as early as the Neolithic period 
(see e.g. Mina 2014, 130, 142, fig. 4; 143, fig. 5; 160, table 1). However, in the present study 
emphasis is placed on artifacts dating mainly to the Middle and Late Bronze Age originating 
from Minoan Crete and Mycenaean Greece. 

During the Protopalatial period in Crete, the ‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture is frequently 
performed by clay figurines from peak sanctuaries. An example of this type of figurine is a stand- 
ing female figurine of the Protopalatial period found at the peak sanctuary of Vrysinas, Rethym- 
no (Fig. 2). Only the upper part of the body and the top of her skirt are preserved. The figurine 
brings her arms towards her abdomen and lays her hands on it, touching each other. The palms 
are not depicted in detail, so it is not certain if they are to be perceived as open or closed in fists. 

A figurine of uncertain gender (Fig. 3) was found at the Petsophas peak sanctuary and is 
now in the Archaeological Museum of Heraklion (Rutkowski 1991, 72, no. 57). According to 
Bogdan Rutkowski (1991, 72, no. 57), it is a male torso which was probably deposited at the 
sanctuary as a votive human body part. This means that it belongs to the category of human 
limb and body part models that were deposited at peak sanctuaries and indicated a disease of the 
corresponding parts of the devotees’ bodies, for the healing for which they prayed or thanked the 
divinities for (see eg. Myres 1902/3, 374-375, 381; Platon 1951, 109-110, 114, 120-121, 
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Fig. 4: Clay shrine-model found at Fig. 5: Clay seated female figurine 
Galatas, MM IIIA, Archaeological from Phaistos, LM I period, Archae- 
Museum of Heraklion, inv. no. ological Museum of Heraklion, inv. 
32613 (after Rethemiotakis 2010, no. 1775 (drawing by Maria Cha- 
294, fig. 28:1; courtesy of Giorgios dou after Rethemiotakis 1998, pl. 
Rethemiotakis). 1:122a). 


Fig. 6: Postpalatial bronze male fig- Fig. 7: Mycenaean clay female ‘phi’ 
urine found in the Psychro Cave, figurine from Argos, LH IIIA, Musées 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, inv. no.  royaux d'Art et d'Histoire, Brussels, 
AE 19 (drawing by Maria-Louiza inv. no. A 1191 (drawing by Maria 
Karagiorgou after Verlinden 1984, Chadou after French 1971, pl. 15:6). 
pl. 60: 135). 


143, 145, 156-157; Rutkowski 1991, 32-34, 57; Jones 1999, 5-6, 13, 24, 33, tables 1-2; Pa- 
padopoulou and Tzachili 2010, 454; Sakellarakis 2013, 71-72; Morris and Peatfield 2014). 
The figurine slightly extends the arms and turns the forearms towards the belly. It lays the left 
hand, palm open, on the abdomen, on the kilt, and the right hand to the right of the belly. The 
hands are not touching each other. 

The conoid-shaped end of the torso could indicate that the figurine is, in fact, a female 
rather than a human limb or a male figurine, on which the breasts are not rendered (at least not 
plastically). The torso would be joined to a hollow skirt and at the point of the join a belt would 
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be applied, of which a small part is still preserved. At least, this is what may be concluded from 
the examination of clay female figurines of similar technological characteristics derived from peak 
sanctuaries (see eg. Morris, O’Neill and Peatfield 2019, 56-58, figs. 5, 7). 

A special find came to light during the excavation of the Galatas palatial complex (Fig. 4), 
in a building of MM IIIA date and religious character (Rethemiotakis 2010, 293). It is a clay 
shrine-model, partly preserved, containing a seated female figurine. The model is interpreted as a 
shrine based on the pair of the structures of uncertain significance commonly termed ‘horns of 
consecration’ surmounting the entrance. The seated female figurine is placed inside the entrance 
and lays her arms on her enlarged belly, the hands not touching. She is interpreted by the excava- 
tor as a goddess related to fertility (Rethemiotakis 2010, 296). 

A fragmentary, headless, clay seated female figurine of LM I date with ‘Hands on Abdo- 
men’ comes from Phaistos (Fig. 5) and is now in the Archaeological Museum of Heraklion (Re- 
themiotakis 1998, 37, 126, no. 122). It was probably found in Room 10 of the West Wing 
(Pernier 1902, 43; Rethemiotakis 1998, 54), a bench sanctuary according to Geraldine Gesell 
(1985, 127). The figurine brings the arms diagonally towards the belly, on which she places her 
hands. The hands are not depicted in detail, so it is not certain if the figure lays her open palms 
or closed fists on the belly. The legs of the figurine are not preserved. 

Bronze figurines perform the ‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture too. One such standing male fig- 
urine (Fig. 6) was found in the Psychro Cave and is now in the Ashmolean Museum (Verlinden 
1984, 206, no. 135). The figurine is standing with its arms extended. The forearms are turned di- 
agonally towards the abdomen, on which the open palms are placed. The right hand is placed a 
little higher than the left. The figurine was dated by Colette Verlinden (1984, 146, no. 135) to 
the beginning of the Postpalatial period 4" century BC). 

The form of the Mycenaean ‘phi’ figurines (Fig. 7) assimilates the gesture examined in the 
present study. The female figurines of this type turn the arms towards the belly in a semicircular 
movement, although in some cases it is not certain whether they are indeed laying them on the 
abdomen or placing them on the hips. 


Approaching the Symbolic Function(s) of the ‘Hands on Abdomen’ Gesture 

Previous interpretations 

Usually, figurines from sanctuaries (Figs. 2-3, 6) are perceived as representations of the visitors 
to these sacred sites and referred to as adorants or supplicants; consequently, their gestures are of- 
ten interpreted as movements of reverence, adoration, supplication, prayer or thanks to the wor- 
shipped deities (see eg. Myres 1902/3, 368, 380; Platon 1951, 157; Verlinden 1984, 51, 57; 
Rutkowski 1986, 87-88; 1991, 55-56; Marinatos 1993, 117; Sfakianakis 2016, 210). 

Some researchers follow alternative interpretative paths. Characteristically, Christine Morris 
and Alan Peatfield (2002, 2004, 2014; Peatfield and Morris 2012) emphasize the experienced, 
embodied character of Minoan gestures, considering them to be body movements that the visi- 
tors to the peak sanctuaries performed during shamanic rituals, in order to communicate with 
the transcendent world or to achieve the healing of a disease. In this context they discuss the 
‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture as a shamanistic movement for the healing of a disease in the devo- 
tee’s belly (see also Giannaki 2008, 319-320, 355-356). Moreover, Dimitris Sfakianakis (2016, 
210), studying the anthropomorphic figurines from the Vrysinas peak sanctuary, suggests that 
this could be a dance movement. 

The female figurines with ‘Hands on Abdomen’ (Figs. 2, 5) are further interpreted as repre- 
sentations of devotees praying to a (female) deity for a safe pregnancy, especially when the figur- 
ines display enlarged bellies, or to conceive (see eg. Platon 1951, 157; Giannaki 2008, 319-320, 
355-356; Morris and Peatfield 2014, 60-61). Moreover, experiments have shown that this ges- 
ture is generally perceived by modern viewers (and possibly by ancient viewers and performers as 
well) as a movement related to fertility, nurturing, and motherhood (Steel 2020, 8-9). However, 
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we must bear the possibility in mind that the various morphological versions of the gesture 
served different symbolic functions. 


Venerating the divine in the Aegean Bronze Age 

The gesture I examine here falls into the ‘closed’ gesture type, in which the hands are turned to- 

wards the person performing the gesture or touch a part of their body. It is a movement that fo- 

cuses the viewer’s interest on a particular part of the performer’s body, their belly. The ‘Hands 
on Abdomen’ gesture belongs to those movements that usually are called ‘auto-contact’ or ‘self- 
touching’ movements. Self-touching movements that hug the body, according to social anthropol- 
ogists and psychologists (Morris 1977, 102, 134; Argyle 1988, 198), express the insecurity of 

the performers and their need for comfort and self-protection. Desmond Morris (1977, 102, 

134-135) refers to this kind of gesture as ‘body-cross’ movements, that is, movements that create 

a protective barrier with the arms across the front of the body. These gestures are always per- 

formed by people entering the personal space of other people (Morris 1977, 135). People ap- 

proaching their social superiors or standing in front of them perform self-touching gestures more 
often, as Michael Argyle (1988, 198) notes. 

I have stated elsewhere (Kekes 2018, 228; 2021, 59) that gestures of this type may project: 

a) A performer’s emotion (see also Morris 1977, 102-105; Argyle 1988, 198; Giannaki 2008, 
320). For example, in Egyptian art when a figure touches its head with one or both hands, it 
expresses sorrow (see e.g. Wilkinson 1992, 35). 

b) A physical state of the performers. For example, when a figure turns its open palm towards its 
mouth this could mean that the figure is speaking (Kekes 2016, 2-7). 

c) A property of the performers and their social identity. For example, the gesture of female fig- 
ures touching or revealing their breasts may be related to fertility or identify them as adult wo- 
men or mothers/nurturers (see e.g. Weilhartner 2012, 292; Platon 2014). 


Based on the above observations, the ‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture could initially be perceived as 
an expression of humility and respect on the part of devotees approaching the worshipped deity 
or standing in front of them. 

The Aegean human figurines of this type, both male and female, primarily focus the view- 
er’s attention on their abdomen, one of the most vulnerable parts of the human body, if not the 
most vulnerable. The arms/hands laid on the body is a passive stance that may show the person 
in front of whom it is performed that the gesturer is harmless. If the Aegean figurines are placed 
in a religious context, by projecting their passivity and vulnerable nature they may express their 
humility and reverence to a superior: that is, the honored transcendent entity whom they ap- 
proach. 

A further typical example showing the vulnerability of the human body is the bronze male 
figurine of the Postpalatial period found in the Cave of Psychro (Fig. 6). The form of the figurine 
intensely projects a sense of passivity, respect and/or thanksgiving, by the way it touches its belly 
with its open palms. 


The ‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture as an index of female coming-of-age rites 

The above interpretation does not appear to concern all the figurines performing the ‘Hands on 
Abdomen’ gesture. It probably cannot be applied, for example, in the case of the seated female 
figurine inside the shrine-model from Galatas (Fig. 4), which is usually taken to be a goddess. If 
we interpret the gesture as a movement of respect, then to whom does a goddess show reverence? 
And if the figurine is not actually a goddess, but a mortal woman, then why is she placed inside 
a shrine? As we will see, the gesture can accommodate various other interpretations, even in the 
case of the seated figurine. This does not mean that the interpretative approach of the perfor- 
mers’ religious reverence is to be rejected. 
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In the case of female figurines (or at least some of them), the focus on the abdomen through the 
placement of the hands on this area — in this way the gesture acquires indexical properties — 
could be symbolically connected with pregnancy, as other researchers have proposed (see above). 
This is more apparent in the case of figurines that display enlarged bellies (Fig. 4). Moreover, Ka- 
terina Giannaki (2008, 356—359) states that when the arms/hands are turned inwards, the vo- 
taries are expecting to receive or receiving divine energy and reserving it for themselves. Could 
the laying of hands on the belly be a movement that symbolically renders them a ritual conduit 
of divine energy in order for the votary to conceive? Based on Giannaki’s interpretation, this is 
possible. So, by laying their hands on their belly, Aegean female figurines might indexically pro- 
ject their physical state of pregnancy. 

The “Hands on Abdomen’ gesture in the case of seated figurines (Figs. 4-5) could just be 
due to the anatomy of the human body, without having any particular symbolism. When one is 
seated, one rests one’s hands on the belly or the thighs. Other seated male and female figurines, 
however, perform various gestures (see eg. Platon 1951, pl. E':1; Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki 
2005, 105). Consequently, the ‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture must be a deliberate choice by the 
craftsperson. That is, the gesture appears from the start to be preselected and meaningful. 
Furthermore, Mycenean standing or seated figurines with their ‘Hands on Abdomen’ (‘phi’ figur- 
ines) are dated to LH III A-B; afterwards, the figurines mainly perform the ‘Upraised Arms’ ges- 
ture (‘psi’ figurines) (Steel 2020, 2). According to Louise Steel (2020, 9), the various gestures 
performed by Mycenaean female figurines per period are associated with significant social roles 
which some (or all) Mycenaean women acquired. Based on the figurines’ gesture, it appears that 
in the Mycenaean perception of the LH III A-B period, nurturing and motherhood, social and 
physical reproduction, were the most significant female social roles (Steel 2020, 9). 

Mycenaean figurines are often found in religious spaces and graves (see e.g. Vetters 2016, 
45-46). Consequently, the gesture is further imbued with both a religious and a chthonic sym- 
bolic meaning. The latter is probably related to the expectation of the deceased’s rebirth through 
the fertile properties of the goddess. Melissa Vetters (2016, 44-46) also imbues these figures 
with a protective role of liminal spaces, as many of them are found in hearths and at entrances of 
domestic spaces, and at tomb entrances. 

The figurine inside the clay shrine-model from Galatas (Fig. 4) may represent a female divi- 
nity, since the model is probably a religious building, as it is surmounted by a pair of ‘horns of 
consecration’. Deities or deified humans in models are also found elsewhere, for example in the 
famous clay house or shrine-model from Tholos Tomb A of Kamilari (see e.g. Dimopoulou-Rethe- 
miotaki 2005, 171). The divine nature of the woman in the shrine-model from Galatas is also de- 
noted by her seated posture and the use of a footstool on which she places her feet. These are 
two familiar characteristics of the iconography of divine figures (or of their representatives, 
priests and priestesses) in Aegean art (Marinatos 1993, 190; Rehak 1995; Morris 2001, 248; Re- 
themiotakis 2010, 297; Giinkel-Maschek 2016). Based on her gesture, emphasizing the abdo- 
men, it is probable, as Giorgos Rethemiotakis (2010, 296) states, that the female divinity is 
associated with fertility: she is a pregnant goddess and a protector of pregnant women. However, 
in my opinion, it is not improbable that childbirth is represented inside a specially shaped space, 
in which Minoan women would be isolated to give birth or during menstruation, as evidenced 
by ethnographic data (see below). 

The female figurines from peak sanctuaries performing the ‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture 
are interpreted as devotees invoking the goddess to help them have a safe pregnancy, as we have 
seen. When the figurines do not display iconographical evidence that would indicate their preg- 
nant status (such as enlarged bellies or shaped breasts), they are probably praying to the goddess 
for her intervention in order to conceive. 

Moreover, the votive human limbs found at peak sanctuaries underline the invocation (or 
thanks) of the devotees for the satisfaction of their needs, for their well-being and the healing of 
various diseases from which they suffered (Myres 1902/3, 381; Platon 1951, 114, 120-121, 
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156-157; Rutkowski 1991, 57; Marinatos 1993, 117; Sakellarakis 2013, 71-72; Morris and 
Peatfield 2014). The divine reciprocation is the primary aim of prayer (Rutkowski 1991, 55). 
The worshippers offer something to the deities and entreat them to accept their offerings, expect- 
ing something from them in return (Platon 1951, 157; Sakellarakis 2013, 70). This has to do 
with the three ‘obligations’ of the ‘gift’, as Marcel Mauss (1966, 37-41) defined them: the ‘obli- 
gation to give’ (on behalf of humans), the ‘obligation to receive’ and the ‘obligation to repay’ 
(on behalf of the divinities). According to Yannis Sakellarakis (2013, 72), the votive limbs are de- 
posited as a token of thanks, after the satisfaction of the devotees’ needs, such as the healing of 
their illnesses, by the divinities. In this case, it is the deities who offer and the mortals who re- 
ceive and return the offering. This interpretation also concerns the male figurines that place their 
hands on their abdomen. By performing this gesture, Aegean men and women might have been 
showing the worshipped deity or deities the sick part of their body to be cured. 

It is very likely, however, that, besides the religious rituals, rites of passage were also per- 
formed at the peak sanctuaries, or at least some of them, and at other kinds of sanctuary (see eg. 
Marinatos 1993, 123; Lembesi 2002, 281; Platon 2014). For example, at Piskokephalo specific 
groups of figurines are probably related to coming-of-age rites and others to wedding ceremonies 
(Platon 2014, 66-68, 70-77). Moreover, the archaeological evidence from the Psychro Cave 
and the Kophinas peak sanctuary indicates the performance of male rites of passage at these reli- 
gious sites (Watrous 1996, 52-53, 89-90, 95, table 4; Rethemiotakis 2014; Spiliotopoulou 
2015, 286-290; 2018, 1:143-146, 163-167, 200-225). Might the female figurines perform- 
ing the ‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture fall into this ritual context? And how might the gesture be 
interpreted in this light? 

From ancient times to the modern day, it is usual for the passage from one stage in the life 
of an individual to another (either an age or a social group) to be officialized through specific 
public rituals (see eg. van Gennep 1960; Kopaka 2009, 186-187; Mavroudi 2016). An indivi- 
dual’s entrance into the Christian community is signaled by their baptism. The acquisition of a 
university degree is officially validated by the swearing-in ceremony. Stages considered significant 
in a woman’s life are, for example, birth, menarche, marriage, pregnancy and labor. 

As I have already said, the “Hands on Abdomen’ gesture could be related to the stage of preg- 
nancy. Nevertheless, the gesture could also be linked to another of the above intermediate stages: 
menstruation. Menstrual pain sometimes leads to the placement of the hands on the belly. In this 
light, the female figurines found at peak sanctuaries and performing the ‘Hands on Abdomen’ ges- 
ture could indexically denote that the women are in pain, that they are menstruating. Especially 
the female figurines that do not display enlarged bellies or fully developed breasts, an indication 
of their young age, could be interpreted as girls entering the stage of menstruation, that is, of ferti- 
lity. The rendition of breasts on the figurines does not negate the above interpretation, since men- 
struation appears, of course, in the lives of girls at an early age (usually between 12-14) but 
follows them through most of their lives, when they are biologically fully developed women. Since 
the figurine from Petsophas (Fig. 3) appears to actually represent a female, based on the technolo- 
gical characteristics I described previously, it strengthens my hypothesis that young girls can per- 
form the ‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture, too, as the figurine does not display breasts (at least not 
plastically). In this case, the gesture might function as an index of menstrual pain. 

In this context, perhaps menstruating women could participate, during their menarche or 
periodically, in associated public rituals (van Gennep 1960, 67-69, 87; Kopaka 2009, 186- 
187). The women may have visited the religious sites seeking the blessing of a fertility goddess or 
for the alleviation of their pain. Besides, the healing of various illnesses was one of the reasons 
one would visit a peak sanctuary, as I have already mentioned. 

Meanwhile, perhaps young girls experiencing their first menstruation dedicated their ‘im- 
pure’ or ‘powerful’ menstrual blood (as it is usually perceived in various cultural environments) 
or other kinds of symbolic offerings to a fertility goddess (as a Theran wall painting I will discuss 
later may imply), followed by purification rites. Menstruating women in Ancient Egypt were iso- 
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Fig. 8: The Adorants Fresco, Xeste 3, Akrotiri, Thera, LM IA (modified by the author after Marinatos 2014, 
132-133, 137; courtesy of Nanno Marinatos). 


lated in special huts outside the settlements, built specifically for this purpose, or in specific 
spaces inside their houses (McDowell 1999, 35, no. 11; Meskell 2000, 427-428). Menstruating 
women and/or menstrual blood were perceived as ‘impure’ by the ancient Egyptians (Tyldesley 
1995, 149). The Egyptian term referring to menstruation (‘fsmn’) sounded similar to an Egyp- 
tian word for ‘clean/purify’, as well as that for ‘natron’ (Faulkner 1991, 178; Frandsen 2007, 
82-84), which was used as a purification material during the mummification of the deceased 
(Kousoulis 2004, 103-104), suggesting that Egyptian women were in a period of purification 
during their menstruation (Tyldesley 1995, 149; Frandsen 2007, 82-84). 

Correspondingly, in past cultures or in modern traditional societies menstrual blood is of- 
ten perceived as ‘unclean’, as well as ‘powerful’, having magical, healing or destructive, properties 
(eg. Pliny, Natural History, XXVIII. 77-86; Delaney, Lupton and Toth 1976, 7-13; Knight 
1991, 375-376; Hoskins 2002; Das 2008; Dammery 2016, 92-113; Maharaj and Winkler 
2020, 163-167; Rothchild and Piya 2020, 922). Menstrual blood can also be offered to a divi- 
nity (Delaney, Lupton and Toth 1976, 7); rarely, however, since menstrual blood is often per- 
ceived as ‘impure’ and is not a proper offering to the divine. This phenomenon can be observed 
in past cultures,’ as well as in modern traditional societies or unconventional religious commu- 
nities. A characteristic modern example of this practice is a group of Neopagan women, raised as 
Catholics, who visit churches dedicated to Mary Magdalene, whom they consider the ‘protector 
of menstruation blood’, and ritually dedicate the blood of their first or every menstruation to 
‘Mother Earth’ (Fedele 2014). 

There are other examples in Aegean art that may be symbolically linked with menstruation. 
A characteristic example is the Theran Adorants Fresco in Xeste 3 (Fig. 8). Drops of blood can 
be observed on the surface of the ‘horns of consecration’ surmounting the building on the right. 
According to Nanno Marinatos (1984, 74-84), the red drops on the ‘horns of consecration’ indi- 
cate the performance of blood libations; she connects this activity with initiation rituals, the bur- 
geoning of nature, animal sacrifice, and human bleeding (Marinatos 1984, 74-84). Irini 
Papageorgiou (2011-2012, 46) also perceives the ‘horns of consecration’ as the ritual center of li- 


1 Matthew Dillon (1997, 202) initially stated that 
Athenian girls dedicated their menarche clothes to Artemis 
Brauronia, although in a later publication he argued that 
the clothes did not actually have menstrual blood on them 
(Dillon 2002, 250, 359, n. 73). However, other scholars, 
too, have suggested that some of the clothes dedicated to 
the goddess were used as sanitary bandages during men- 
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struation (Giuman 1999, 59-61; 2002, 100-101; Ca- 
lame 2002, 57-61). 

2 The two miniature stone ‘horns of consecration’ 
found in a lustral basin at Phaistos were also painted red 
(Gesell 1985, 128). Red pigment was probably used by 
Minoans for coloring cult material (Gesell 1985, 23). Yet 
might the red color on the ‘horns’ symbolize blood? 
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bations with the blood of a recently sacrificed animal. Christos Doumas (1992, 129) also claims 
that the scene involved blood flowing on the ‘horns’ and relates it to an initiation ritual, without 
any further analysis. On the contrary, Gesell (2000, 954) considers the red drops to be saffron 
styles gathered by the saffron-gatherers depicted in the upper zone and relates their deposition to 
coming-of-age rituals. Her opinion is not widely accepted by other scholars (see eg. the discus- 
sion of her paper in Gesell 2000, 957; see also Poole 2020, 148, n. 65). 

Katerina Kopaka (2009, 188-189) considers the young girl wearing a veil to have experi- 
enced her menarche. She is probably walking away from the building that she was isolated in dur- 
ing her menstruation. Might the blood on the ‘horns of consecration’ represent the menstrual 
blood of the young girl, which has been dedicated to a transcendent entity related to fertility?” 
On the contrary, Marinatos in some recent publications connects the blood on the ‘horns’ with 
the seated female figure who is bleeding, whom she interprets as the Goddess of Nature, also de- 
picted in the Saffron-gatherers Fresco (Marinatos 2014, 134-135; 2015; she also proposed this 
theory in her recent lecture in Vienna, 2021, titled “Wounded Goddess and Rituals of Blood”). 
However, we must bear in mind the iconographic composition of the wall painting and the proxe- 
mics of the figures; it would be more sensible to connect the blood on the ‘horns’ with the 
young girl wearing a veil, as she is depicted closer to the gate crowned by the ‘horns of consecra- 
tion’ than the other figures, and she is probably walking away from the gate, as she is turning her 
head in that direction (see also Boulotis 2011, 267). 

Another element that could link the activities represented in the wall paintings of this speci- 
fic space with menstruation is the symbolic connection of saffron with menstrual blood. Besides 
being an offering to Potnia, the Goddess of Nature, saffron may also have been used as a pallia- 
tive medication for menstrual pain (see also Marinatos 1984, 65; Papageorgiou 2011-2012, 51, 
105, n. 1; Mavroudi 2016, 11). Moreover, during historical times, the young girls (of prepubes- 
cent age) who served Artemis Brauronia wore saffron tunics, their color referring to human 
blood.? The girls removed the tunics when they stopped serving the goddess, as they had experi- 
enced their menarche (Dillon 1997, 202; Papageorgiou 2011-2012, 105, n. 1). 

Even if this hypothesis is true, it does not necessarily prove the dedication of the blood of 
the menarche, or of menstrual blood in general, to a Minoan divinity during a female coming-of- 
age rite at Minoan sanctuaries. Despite the fact that the Theran wall painting (Fig. 8) cannot be 
directly linked with the archaeological material and the gesture I examine here, it is worth noting 
that the ‘horns of consecration’ bearing drops of blood are connected with the female gender, as 
is also the case with the shrine-model from Galatas (Fig. 4).4 Moreover, one of the probably var- 
ious symbolic aspects of the ‘horns’ symbol might be related in the Aegean perception to vegeta- 
tion (symbolically connected with fertility), as many scenes of women offering plants (see eg. 
CMS I, nos. 86, 279, 410; V Suppl. 1B, no. 113) or the representation of ‘horns’ on altars com- 
bined with plants (see eg. CMS I, no. 231; HI, nos. 262, 345) demonstrate. Another element 
that might symbolically and functionally link the building depicted in the wall painting with the 
shrine-model is their archaeological context. The Adorants Fresco decorates the walls of a lustral 


3 Saffron stems are reddish-orange and yellow. Saf- 
fron tunics symbolized the blood of a bear killed in Arte- 
mis’ sanctuary at Brauron, although the service of the 
young girls to the goddess Artemis as ‘arktoi’ (bears) was 
a clear initiation rite to puberty (Sourvinou-Inwood 1988, 
119-134; Dillon 1997, 201-202; Giuman 2002; Papa- 
georgiou 2011-2012, 105, n. 1). 

4 However, the ‘horns’ in Aegean art are frequently 
related to the male gender, too, usually having a religious 
symbolism. The most characteristic scenes are to be found 
on CMS I, no. 292, where a standing male figure greets a 
floating male figure, probably a god, who is appearing in 
front of a building surmounted by ‘horns’, and CMS V 


Suppl. 1A, no. 142, the so-called Master Impression (Hal- 
lager 1985), where a male figure, probably a god, is repre- 
sented standing on buildings crowned by ‘horns of conse- 
cration’. A male figure, perhaps an adorant, is standing 
before a sanctuary with ‘horns of consecration’ on CMS 
II 8, no. 272. The ‘horns of consecration’, as the buildings 
surmounted by them, probably served various functions 
depending on the archaeological and ritual contexts, the 
social identity of the participants, the cultural environ- 
ment, the chronological context, etc. In the present study 
I intend to further explore one of the probably many 
potential symbolic aspects of this symbol in relation to 
the female gender. 
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basin, an ‘adyton’, ‘a place of separation’ according to Marinatos (1984, 73-74), and the shrine- 
model was found in a building that also includes a ritual space of this kind (Rethemiotakis 2010, 
293). Lustral basins, according to Dario Puglisi (2012), might be spaces related to female initia- 
tion rituals. Kopaka (2009, 191) also considers that lustral basins would be ‘ideal places to 
“hide” female events, for a limited attendance, and could thus be used like “women’s rooms” 
hosting menstrual and/or birthing seclusion, and cleansing and changing of clothes’. 

Without negating the religious character of the ‘horns of consecration’ symbol, I am sug- 
gesting that, at least in some cases, buildings surmounted by them could be special spaces in 
which Bronze Age Aegean women were isolated during rites of passage related to menarche or 
childbirth, before they could be reintegrated into their communities. Besides, a space may have 
various secular and/or ritual uses of very different character, as Vangelis Kyriakidis has shown 
(Kyriakidis 2007, 14-15. See also Goffman 1966, 21; Kekes 2021, 63). As Puglisi (2012, 207) 
notes, decorative ‘horns of consecration’ or models of this symbol have also been found in lustral 
basins at Zakros, Phaistos and the Little Palace at Knossos (see also Gesell 1985, 93, 128, 140; 
2000, 954-955). In this light, the seated female figurine inside the shrine-model from Galatas 
could be interpreted not as a pregnant goddess, but as a mortal woman who has been isolated in 
a special space to give birth. Even if she is indeed a goddess related to fertility, this does not inva- 
lidate my previous suggestion. 

In this context, the female figurines performing the ‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture probably 
represent women who visit holy places during their menarche or during every menstruation, to 
invoke a fertility goddess and/or beg her to make their menstruation easier or even to dedicate 
their menstrual blood or other offerings to her, as I hypothesized previously. Moreover, young 
girls, as well as mature women, might visit these holy sites to be secluded from the rest of the 
community during their menstruation. 

Throughout the ages and in various cultural environments, menstruating women are iso- 
lated in special spaces either inside or outside the settlements or inside their houses for a few 
days or even for a much longer period, before they can be reintegrated into the community.’ In 
extreme cases, this period can be a very painful one for young girls, as they undergo both psycho- 
logical and physical violence (Delaney, Lupton and Toth 1976, 29-30; Rothchild and Piya 
2020, 922-924). At the other end of the menarche ritual spectrum are the celebrations per- 
formed to honor young girls during their menarche or their reintegration in the community after 
their seclusion, when they have acquired a new social (and not only social) status (Fane 1975, 
70-71, 95-96, 101-102; Delaney, Lupton and Toth 1976, 30-31; Dammery 2016, 65-91; 
Gottlieb 2020, 150). Indeed, in southern India, menarche is related to rituals in honor of a men- 
struating goddess, and girls experiencing their first menstruation are perceived as goddesses too 
(Cohen 2020, 121-122). 

If such rites of passage were performed in Minoan sanctuaries, during menarche or later, 
these were probably special occasions, gatherings of the female population of the local commu- 
nities: if not all the women of a community, then at least those belonging to the immediate cir- 
cle of the initiates. Through these ritual activities the bonds between the women of a community 
would be solidified, the female identity crystallized, and the power of the female gender pro- 
jected to the males.° 


5 Eliade 1958, 41-44; van Gennep 1960, 67-68, 
87; Delaney, Lupton and Toth 1976, 8, 24-32; Buckley 
1982; McDowell 1999, 35, no. 11; Meskell 2000, 427— 
428; Hoskins 2002, 318-320; Cicurel and Sharaby 2007; 
Ellen 2012, 107-129. See also the chapters concerning the 
menarche rituals of various tribes of India in Nanjundayya 
and Iyer 1928. 

6 See eg. Buckley 1982; Cicurel and Sharaby 2007; 
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Perianes and Ndaferankhande 2020. Characteristically, 
Chris Knight (1991, see esp. Chapters 11-14) attempts a 
Marxist approach to the collective, synchronized menstrua- 
tion in hunter-gatherer societies as a form of ‘sexual strike’, 
a demonstration of the solidarity and power of the female 
gender, which has the potential to define when and if there 
will be coitus with the men of the community in exchange 
for food, as they are motivated to hunt prey for the women. 
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Their archaeological context is crucial for understanding the symbolic function of the gesture of 
female figurines, as those from caves may also have a chthonic symbolic meaning (see also Da- 
varas 1976, 43; Rutkowski 1986, 64-65; Kanta 2011, 29). Consequently, the ‘pregnancy’ inter- 
pretation in this case appears to be more suitable if the figurines are symbolically linked with 
rebirth. However, in this case, too, the gesture could indicate menstruation (which is certainly re- 
lated to fertility) and the isolation of menstruating women or their visit to the cave to offer their 
blood or other more proper offerings to a female deity with chthonic attributes. 


Gesture(s) of authority and social identity? 

One last point must made concerning the potential social dimensions of the ‘Hands on Abdo- 
men’ gesture and of its morphological variations. The economic value of the bronze figurine 
from Psychro Cave (Fig. 6) projects the financial status of the devotee. Might the figurine’s ges- 
ture also have indicated the devotee’s high social status? 

The large quantity of votive weaponry found in the Psychro Cave, according to Watrous 
(1996, 52-53, 89-90, 95, table 4), demonstrates the performance of male rites of passage in 
the cave during Postpalatial times. The above bronze male figurine could be a votive offering of a 
young Minoan who had reached adulthood. Its gesture, can be perceived, on the one hand, as a 
movement of reverence and thanksgiving, as we have already seen. On the other hand, if we 
place the figurine in the context of a male rite of passage, the gesture might accommodate other 
symbolic meanings. As the votary was the center of attention during the ritual, the gesture of the 
figurine might express his awkwardness and (temporary) social status and identity, as an initiate. 

The same could be said of the female figurines, too. I previously interpreted their gesture 
as an indicator of their physical state (menstruation or pregnancy). Furthermore, as the menstru- 
ating girls might participate in a coming-of-age rite, the figurines’ gesture could also demonstrate 
to the viewer their social identity as initiates to adulthood. 

As I have already mentioned, the morphological variations of the ‘Hands on Abdomen’ ges- 
ture observed in the Aegean figurines could be different versions of the same gesture, with or 
without differentiated symbolism, or they could even be perceived as totally different gestures. 
Sometimes the figurines appear to place their fists instead of the palms on their belly. This could 
be the case with the clay female figurine from the Vrysinas peak sanctuary (Fig. 2) if it is resting 
its fists rather than its flat hands on the belly. This representation is probably due to the material 
of the figurine and the craftsperson’s choice not to render the hands in detail. However, one 
must explore the possibility that this rendition is deliberate and meaningful. If this is the case, 
then the fists placed on the belly might be seen as a dynamic movement, in contrast to the pas- 
sive posture of laying the palms on the abdomen. This vigorous rendition of the hands might 
further project the high social status and authority of the gesturer. 

Elsewhere, I have interpreted the fist that is placed on the belly — a gesture performed by 
bronze male figurines at the end of Neopalatial and in Postpalatial times — as a gesture of rever- 
ence and/or an index of social status (Kekes 2021, 630-634). Thus, it is possible that the votary 
who offered this female figurine (as well as the votaries dedicating other figurines of this type) be- 
longed to the elite of the local community/-ies or, as I said above, acquired a (temporary) high so- 
cial status, as an initiate to adulthood. 

The hands of the above figurine are slightly touching each other. One could perceive this 
rendition as a different gesture to that which I examine in this paper. The gesture of the hands 
joined in front of the belly is observed more clearly on a male Neopalatial bronze figurine from 
the peak sanctuary of Agios Georgios sto Vouno, Kythera (Sapouna-Sakellaraki 2012, 60, fig. 
64a). Its gesture may indicate the votary’s high social and possibly religious status. The figurine 
wears a hieratic garment, so could be a priest praying respectfully to the worshipped deity. The 
figurine’s economic value clearly shows us that the votary who deposited the figurine belonged to 
a higher social class. By analogy, the figurine from Vrysinas may be praying to a deity, with her 
gesture also identifying her as a member of the local elite, perhaps a priestess. 
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Conclusion 

Generally, researchers interpret the Aegean ‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture variously, based on the 
identification of the social identity of the figurines performing the gesture or the ritual actions 
taking place at the sites where they have been found. Some researchers consider the figurines to 
be representations of the votaries, and consequently approach their gesture as being relevant to 
the religious practices performed at the Minoan peak sanctuaries (gesture of reverence, adoration, 
or supplication). Others focus on embodied practices and perceive the gesture as a shamanic 
movement intended to heal a sick part of the devotee’s body. This interpretative approach is simi- 
lar to my hypothesis that the hands are placed on the abdomen in order to indicate the area in 
which the men and women devotees feel pain — menstrual pain in the case of women — also seek- 
ing comfort and cure. Above and beyond all the different aspects, the ‘Hands on Abdomen’ ges- 
ture appears to express the vulnerable, mortal nature of human beings. 

In conclusion, as is commonly the case, the social identity of Aegean figurines and their ar- 
chaeological and ritual context largely define the symbolic meaning of their gestures. A sense of 
religious reverence towards the divine is apparent from the way some figurines place their hands 
on their belly. Placing the figurines of this type in a religious context, their gesture could be per- 
ceived as a passive movement expressing humility and respect towards the divine. 

In the case of female figurines, whether mortals or deities, the “Hands on Abdomen’ gesture 
sometimes appears to further indicate their fertility and physical state (menstruation, pregnancy, 
or childbirth). Moreover, through the gesture the social status of the women represented by the 
figurines is semiotically projected to the viewer. Aegean menstruating women probably partici- 
pated in public (coming-of-age and other) rituals. They could visit holy sites to offer their first 
(or every) menses or other more proper offerings to a fertility goddess, or to pray to or thank the 
goddess for the magical gift of fertility. Furthermore, they might be isolated from the rest of the 
community at these sites or in specific places within their settlements or homes during menstrua- 
tion (or childbirth). In this light, they could acquire a significant social status; in the case of 
young girls, as individuals entering adulthood. Indeed, as I have mentioned previously, in mod- 
ern India young girls experiencing their menarche are perceived as goddesses. Their significant 
(although temporary) social status originates from their physical state of menstruation. It is possi- 
ble that Aegean women, too, acquired, on specific occasions, a significant (but temporary) social 
status due to their fertility and their physical state (menstruation, pregnancy). 

If the male figurines, too, are placed in the context of male rites of passage performed at 
Aegean religious sites, then in their case, too, the gesture may have functioned semiologically as 
an indicator of male social status, as it demonstrated the social identity of the performers as initi- 
ates to adulthood. In fact, Puglisi (2020) talks about the possible existence of an ‘age class’ sys- 
tem in Minoan Crete, where the social status and roles of Minoans were determined by their age. 
By entering adulthood, Minoan men and women acquired a significant social status, and poten- 
tial rituals of coming-of-age signaled their passage. 

Based on the above analysis, the ‘Hands on Abdomen’ gesture sometimes appears to ex- 
press the authority and social identity of the performers. However, given that even the slightest 
differentiation in the gesture’s form could mean that it is a different gesture or convey a totally 
different symbolism, we must bear in mind that touching hands placed on the belly may actually 
be a different gesture to that which I discuss here. 
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Minoan Waist-to-Hip Ratios, Exposed Breasts, and Sexual 
Selection: Applying Sociobiology and Evolutionary Psychology 
to the Iconography of the Human Body in Bronze Age Crete 


Michele Mitrovich 


Abstract The present paper is an interdisciplinary study that analyzes the iconography 
of the human body in Minoan Crete by means of concepts and tools utilized in disciplines 
such as Sociobiology and Evolutionary Psychology. Among these is a metrical methodology 
of waist-to-hip ratio (WHR), used for assessment of health, physical fertility, sexual attrac- 
tiveness, and mate preferences in culture-specific social environments. The findings and 
their possible implications on the inter-gender relationships, on religious regulation of sex, 
mate selection, and procreation, and on social dynamics in Bronze Age Crete are discussed. 
Some aspects of gestures, stances, comportment, and bull-leaping sports are analyzed as 
these relate to the modes of interaction and communication between the sexes. This paper 
hypothesizes that the iconography of human representations in Bronze Age Crete might be 
largely centered around sexual desirability to potential mates. It is proposed that social 
and religious regulation, control, sanctification, and ritualization of mate selection strate- 
gies, sex, and modes of their outward expression through artistic media constituted some of 
the core mechanisms of Minoan religious practices, social cohesion, and cultural identity. 
A hypothesis of the centrality of sexual selection through female choice in Minoan culture 
and religion is proposed. 


Introduction 

Study of sexuality and gender is a relatively recent but exponentially growing area of inquiry in 
Aegean prehistory today (German 2000; Rautman and Talalay 2000; Alberti 2002; Talalay 2005; 
Nikolaidou and Kokkinidou 2007, 44; Alexandri 2009; Cadogan 2009; Goodison 2009; Kopaka 
2009; Hitchcock and Nikolaidou 2012; Steel 2020). It produced a wealth of valuable insights 
but there are also a number of challenges with which the discipline has been grappling, some of 
which include falling into the trap of “anachronistic projections from classical antiquity” (Hitch- 
cock and Nikolaidou 2012, 503) and those from modern religious, cultural, and ethical notions, 
with methodologies either focused on searching for traces of non-binary iconography or rooted 
in the default patriarchal family system. As anthropologist Barbara Voss (2008, 318) expressed it 
“Most archaeological texts still read as if they were written to be approved by a morals committee 
for the promotion of family values”, with the biological sex-drive and sex as an essential human 
pleasure-seeking behavior linked solely with the function of procreation or omitted from a discus- 
sion altogether. The limited nature of available evidence largely shaped the discussion of engen- 
dered experiences and inter-gender interactions in the Aegean Bronze Age within the general 
matriarchal or patriarchal framework or that of religious activities promoting fertility as an am- 
biguously abstract and symbolic concept. A good example of this is the so-called Mother God- 
dess or Great Goddess cult which has been traditionally linked both with the concept of 
matriarchy and with fertility-centered religious practices (Evans 1921, 3-5, 160-161, 513, 
656-657; 1930, 467-476; van Straaten 1986; Gimbutas 1989; Muhly 1990; Keller 1998). The 
popular Mother Goddess theory is still quite influential in the field of Aegean archaeology today, 
despite the glaring absence of ‘kourotrophos’ scenes in Minoan Crete (Olsen 2014, 5; 1998, 
380-381; Rutter 2003; Budin 2011, 269, 283; Adams 2013, 5). However, largely missing from 
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the discussion is the framework of the very activity that is essential for promoting fertility in a 
physical sense. The overlooked physicality of human instincts, nature, and behavior relates to the 
idea expressed by Lynn Meskell (2000, 20) that “most archaeological studies on the body leave 
their bodies uninhabited and without materiality.” As a result, Minoan body and sexuality has 
been detached from sex and desires, and Minoan fertility dissociated from mate selection strate- 
gies, with few exceptions, such as Robert Koehl’s (1986, 2016) exploration of possible homoero- 
tic activities within the Minoan ‘rites of passage’. The paradox of the abundance of research and 
discussions centered around fertility in the Bronze Age Aegean accompanied by the shortage of 
conversations about sex, in part, is due to the fact that until this day, no clear and indisputable 
images from Minoan Crete that depict a complete nuclear family, sexual intercourse, or intimacy 
between the sexes have been uncovered.' However, it is not the question of if Minoans had sex 
or participated in the activity that led directly to their physical procreation, rather, it is the ques- 
tion of Aow this fundamental sphere of human experience was framed and mediated by their so- 
ciety and religion. It appears that there has not been a single ancient, modern, western, eastern, 
urban, rural, or tribal cult or religion in human history that would not include some rules and 
regulations dedicated to explanation, signification, restriction, sanctioning, and control of human 
sexual behavior. Therefore, it is an essential aspect of Bronze Age Aegean society that needs to be 
investigated. Walter Burkert (1996, 17) aptly noted that “human sexuality as such has a clear bio- 
logical function and pedigree. During adolescence humans everywhere and at all times will spon- 
taneously discover sexuality along with new feelings and behavior, while cultural and educational 
efforts to repress them normally fail. ... The biological program develops on its own according to 
pre-determined patterns, which reach back far beyond the emergence of humans and have long 
been inscribed in the genetic code”. So, attempting to understand and apply this biological code 
to Minoan society by means of engagement with human physiology, sociobiology, and psychol- 
ogy, combined with a qualitative and quantitative iconographic analysis and overarching synth- 
esis, can provide a solid foundation upon which a better understanding of sexuality, gender roles, 
gender interactions, societal structure, as well as religious organization of people in Bronze Age 
Crete can be built. Evolutionary psychologist Geoffrey Miller (2000, 24) agreed with archaeolo- 
gist Steven Mithen (1996) who argued in The Prehistory of the Mind that it is essential to inter- 
pret the evidence of human prehistory within a framework of evolutionary psychology where 
bones, stones, and sherds need to be combined with studies of modern humans, latest advances 
in evolutionary biology, and data produced by psychology laboratories. This is the approach 
which the present paper attempts to pursue as part of a larger ongoing study. 


Waist-to-Hip Ratio (WHR) 

Application of diagnostic methodologies borrowed from a diverse range of disciplines can provide 
valuable tools for a more insightful reading of Minoan images of female bodies and what these 
can reveal about the sexuality as well as the religious and social organization in Minoan Crete. 
One such methodology is the assessment of the Waist-to-Hip ratio, conventionally referred to as 
WHR, which is widely utilized not only in sociobiology and evolutionary psychology but also in 
medical sciences. The WHR is a ratio between the circumference of the body at the waist and 
that at the hips which measures a particular way of how adipose tissue (fat cells) is distributed in 
a body (Fig. 1). It is identified as a secondary sexual trait which is unique to humans (Bovet and 
Raymond 2015, 1; Furnham et al. 1998, 313). The World Health Organization developed a de- 
tailed protocol for WHR measuring procedures (World Health Organization 2011, 5—6) but in 
practical terms, the circumference of the waist is measured at its smallest point or about 


1 Cadogan 2009, 227; Budin 2011, 276, 282-284; ous, the preserved fragment is not sexual or sexually inti- 
Adams 2013, 5. The Jewel Fresco from Knossos that is mate per se and might be part of a formal religious scene of 
often quoted as a rare example of intimacy between the presenting jewellery offerings to a goddess or any other 
sexes (Adams 2013, 8) is quite fragmentary and ambigu- religious ceremony, possibly in a public setting. 
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1” (2.54 cm) above the belly button and the hip circumference 
is measured at the widest point of the buttocks or hips and 
then the waist value is divided by that of the hips (Fig. 1). The 
evolutionary significance of this metric was discovered by psy- 
chologist Devendra Singh (1993, 1994; Singh and Young 
1995). The WHR is an extensively-studied subject and among 
its numerous applications, it has been linked with health and 
risks of developing certain diseases. The WHR has been found = 

to be significantly more effective in predicting cardiovascular ad 
disease that the body-mass index (BMI) or circumference of the — 
waist alone (Morkedal et al. 2011, 457-461). The specific pat- } 
tern of body fat distribution associated with a high WHR in 

women as opposed to the total quantity of body fat can predict Fig. 1: Measurement and calcula- 


more effectively hypertension, heart attack, stroke, diabetes, gall- tion of Waist-to-hip ratio (Valua 
Vitaly/Shutterstock, with digital 


alterations by the author). 


bladder disease, hirsutism, elevated plasma triglycerides, and 
cancer of the endometrium, ovaries, and breasts (Bjorntorp 
1987; Seidell 1992; Furnham et al. 1998, 313). Lower WHR 
values have been connected to maintaining regular menstrual and ovulatory cycles (Singh 2002). 
Moreover, high WHR values were proven to raise the mortality rates of both clinically obese and 
very lean older women (Folsom et al. 1993). The normal range of WHR for western women to- 
day is between 0.67 and 0.80 (Furnham et al. 1998, 313; Bovet and Raymond 2015, 9). 

The health advantages of low WHR values in females have been linked to mating prefer- 
ences of heterosexual males which is considered to be an evolutionary adaptation developed in or- 
der to recognize potential mates with higher probabilities of producing a healthy offspring and 
remaining healthy and alive for a period that is long enough to raise the offspring into their adult- 
hood when they become fully autonomous. WHR is a well-researched component of female mor- 
phology within the framework of men’s mate-assessment algorithms. Numerous studies have 
shown that female figures with low WHR (greater difference between the waist and the hips) 
were rated consistently as more attractive than figures with higher WHR (Sugiyama 2004; Singh 
2006; Singh et al. 2010; Bovet and Raymond 2015). However, physical health is not the only 
parameter that explains men’s preference for mates with low WHRs. A very significant finding 
showed that lower waist-to-hip ratios in women activate neural reward centers in men, similar to 
mood-altering drugs, while high WHR numbers have no such effect on the brain (Buss 2018; Pla- 
tek and Singh 2010). 

Another study by William Lassek and Steve Gaulin (2008) showed that WHR is an impor- 
tant indicator that can predict cognitive ability in women as well as in their offspring. Upper- 
body fat has been proven to have negative effects on the supply of long-chain polyunsaturated 
fatty acids (LCPUFAs) that are essential for neurodevelopment of the brain while gluteofemoral 
fat of the lower body is the main storage of the neurodevelopmental resources (Lassek and Gau- 
lin 2008). The correlation between these two fat deposit types is expressed particularly well by 
WHR numbers. Lower WHR values are associated with higher levels of the omega-3 docosahex- 
aenoic acid (DHA), a type of LCPUFA which is crucial for fetal and infant brain development 
(Del Prado et al. 2000; Lassek and Gaulin 2008). The study showed that “women with lower 
WHRs and their children have significantly higher cognitive test scores, and teenage mothers 
with lower WHRs and their children are protected from cognitive decrements associated with 
teen births” due to competition between the still-developing teen mothers and their children for 
the same neurodevelopmental resources (Lassek and Gaulin 2008, 26). Taking into consideration 
a general tendency in ancient societies for marriages and first pregnancies to occur quite early, 
during women’s teenage years, life expectancy to be relatively low, and mortality rates associated 
with childbirth to be relatively high, men’s potential preference for partners with low WHRs can 
be understood as an especially important biological mechanism to increase the chances of produ- 
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cing a healthy and intelligent offspring which provides superior chances of their survival and pro- 
liferation of genes. Hence, the reasons behind the rather common elements in female fashions 
throughout history such as tight belts, girdles, corsets, and/or voluminous draping, padding, or 
flounces around the hips designed to lower women’s perceived WHRs can be understood from 
this fundamental biological perspective. This naturally raises a question just how universal the 
low WHR preference in male sexual selection is throughout various geographical regions, time 
periods, and cultural environments. A large corpus of studies on correlation of female WHR and 
sexual attractiveness exists today and includes both contemporary industrialized (Furnham et al. 
1997; Rozmus-Wrzesinska and Pawlowski 2005) and non-industrialized societies, such as various 
tribes from Papua New Guinea (Dixson et al. 2010b; Sorokowski and Sorokowska 2012), Indo- 
nesia (Singh and Luis 1995), Sub-Saharan Africa, South America, and Western Siberia (Butovs- 
kaya et al. 2017; Marlowe et al. 2005). A small portion of such studies appears to represent 
exceptions (Westman and Marlowe 1999; Marlowe and Westman 2001), however, sometimes, di- 
vergent results are produced due to faults in methodology. For example, two studies of the Haz- 
da hunter-gatherer ethnic group of Tanzania produced results suggesting that the Hazda men’s 
preference for a high female WHR was diametrically opposed to that of men in the industrialized 
West and to the hypothesis of the biologically and evolutionary-driven universality of a low fe- 
male WHR (Westman and Marlowe 1999; Marlowe and Wetsman 2001). The test-subjects were 
shown only frontal line drawings of women with different WHRs. However, Marlowe, Apicella, 
and Reed showed in 2005 that the Hazda men did indeed prefer the low female WHR values in 
line with men in the United States once the study’s methodology was corrected to account for 
the Hazda men’s favoring of higher BMIs and lower profile WHRs, i.e. more adipose tissue de- 
posited in women’s buttocks than hips (Marlowe et al. 2005). In fact, presented with line draw- 
ings of women in profile, the Hazda men preferred lower WHR values (0.6) than men in the 
United States (0.65) in all three categories: “attractive,” “healthy,” and “wife” (Marlowe et al. 
2005, 463-464). Overall, the majority of studies in this field displays largely consistent findings 
despite the vastly diverse geographic, cultural, and socio-economic environments (Singh and Luis 
1995; Singh et al. 2010; Furnham et al. 1997; Rozmus-Wrzesinska and Pawlowski 2005; Singh 
2006; Dixson et al. 2008, 2010a, 2010b; Sorokowski and Sorokowska 2012), especially when 
such studies are scaled to local environmental context (Sugiyama 2004). Environmental factors as 
well as fashion or aesthetic trends related to WHRs may fluctuate occasionally, both in time and 
space, but the persistent underlying evolutionary, physiological, and psychological mechanisms 
harken back to tens of thousands of years and can provide a solid reference point in our under- 
standing of humans, both ancient and modern. 


Waist-to-Hip Ratio (WHR) in Female Images in Minoan Crete 

Applying the WHR methodology to the study of human body representations in the Bronze Age 
Aegean, some significant and insightful indicators emerge. Images that are useful for this study 
are those from Minoan Crete itself and those from the Mycenaean mainland which directly emu- 
late and are nearly indistinguishable iconographically from the Minoan canon.” Starting from 
MM IIIA on Crete, women are depicted with large exposed breasts, narrow waists, and wide 
hips, wearing long, often flounced, skirts (German 2000, 98). This convention became truly em- 
bedded as a nearly exclusive format of female depictions in the Neopalatial period (German 
2000, 98), which continued into the Postpalatial period. An extensive group of female bronze fig- 
urines published in a volume by Colette Verlinden (1984) provides a useful sample for analysis 


2 Images that depict the standing upright pose in the jority of WHR studies of attractiveness and mate selection, 
unobstructed frontal or equivalent-to-frontal view which consistently, only two-dimensional images of two and 
make WHR measurement process straight-forward are pre-_ three-dimensional artifacts are analyzed in the present 
ferred for methodological consistency. Since two-dimen- _ study. 
sional images and silhouette drawings are used in the ma- 
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No. | Object WHR* 
F Bronze female figurine (Verlinden 1984, #33), (Fig. 2a). 0.42 
Bronze female figurine (Verlinden 1984, #37). 0.43 
A Bronze female figurine (Verlinden 1984, #35). 0.47 


. | Bronze female figurine (Verlinden 1984, #67). 0.47 

; Bronze female figurine (Verlinden 1984, #34), (Fig. 2b). 0.48 
Faience ‘Snake-goddess’ figurine with an animal-topped headdress, from Temple Repositories, Knossos | 0.43 
(Fig. 3). 


; Faience ‘Snake-goddess’ figurine with a conical headdress, from Temple Repositories, Knossos. 0.43 


Isopata gold signet-ring, frontal figure, far left, CMS 113, no. 51 (Fig. 4). 


Isopata gold signet-ring, frontal figure, center, CMS II3, no. 51 (Fig. 4). 


0. |‘Mother of the Mountains’ seal impression from Knossos, CMS II 8, no. 256 (Fig. 5). 0.39 


‘Sacred Grove and Dance’ fresco from Knossos, female figure with preserved waist and hips. 0.33 


Table 1: Waist-to-hip ratios (WHR) of Minoan female depictions. * The measurements were taken from a combi- 
nation of electronic and print images, selecting the highest resolution available for each object and some cases, 
magnifying the scale electronically for greater accuracy. All WHR values of Minoan objects provided here are ap- 
proximate by nature, since choosing a place where the widest point of the hips should be (concealed by a skirt) 
and adjusting the image scale can produce a slightly different resulting value which, however, does not signifi- 
cantly affect the general outcome of low WHRs in relation to the normal human range for women of 0.67—0.80 
(Bovet and Raymond 2015, 9; Furnham et al. 1998, 313). 


(Figs. 2a—c). Out of thirty-nine total iconographically consistent female figurines dating between 
the Protopalatial and Postpalatial periods, thirty figurines are methodologically suitable and sufh- 
ciently preserved to be metrically analyzed for WHRs.* The WHR average of the thirty figurines 
is 0.54 which is significantly lower than the human female normal range of 0.67—0.80 (Bovet 
and Raymond 2015, 9). However, what is more representative of the Minoan iconographic mod- 
el or canon, are the most ‘naturalistic’ and detailed figurines of the group which possess WHRs 
between 0.42 and 0.48 (Table 1.1—5). To compare these values to the WHRs of Minoan female 
representations in other media, images of the two faience Snake Goddess figurines from the Tem- 
ple Repositories at Knossos (Evans 1921, 501-504, figs. 359-362, 377; Foster 1979, 70-78, 


Fig. 2: a) Female figurine, bronze, LM IA (after Verlinden 1984, pl. 16, no. 33); 6) Female figurine from Agia 
Triada, bronze, LM IA (after Verlinden 1984, pl. 17% no. 34); c) Female figurine, bronze, LM IA (after Ver- 
linden 1984, pl. 32, no. 67). 


3 All measurements are approximate, taken by the hips of each figurine; the catalogue numbers in Verlinden 
author from the fully frontal or rear-view photographs, 1984 include: 6, 13, 15-16, 33-35, 37, 67-68, 70-72, 
recording the narrowest width of the ‘natural’ waist and 99-100, 109, 119, 121-124, 126-127, 143, 172, 174- 
the point which corresponds to the widest point of the 175, 184, 188-189. 
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pls. 7-11; Panagiotaki 1993, 1995; Alberti 2001, pl. 1, figs. 1-2; Jones 2016) have been mea- 
sured using the same methodology and the results showed WHRs of approximately 0.43 for each 
(Table 1.6—7; Fig. 3). A wide range of female figures depicted on Late Minoan seals have been 
also measured for this study, including the famous Isopata gold signet-ring (Table 1.8—9; Fig. 4; 
CMS 113, no. 51; Evans 1930, 68, fig. 38; Cain 2001), the so-called Mother of the Mountain 
seal impression CMS I18, no. 256 (Table 1.10; Fig. 5), and numerous other seals, signet-rings, 
and sealings.* The WHR values of these are even more exaggerated than in figurines, most range 
within 0.24—0.36, however, there are even lower values that lie outside of this range (as low as 
0.05). A similar tendency towards an emphasis on excessively low WHRs is seen in the female fig- 
ure in the original section with preserved waist and hips on the Sacred Grove and Dance minia- 
ture fresco from Knossos (Evans 1930, 66-67, pl. XVII; Davis 1987, 158) which shows WHR 
of approx. 0.33 (Table 1.11). The overall corpus of such images commonly displays a particularly 
heightened attention given to garments which highlight and/or visually enhance the key second- 
ary sex characteristics of the female body and facilitate the display of a lw WHR, hence, commu- 
nicating its value in respect to fertility, health, and other related factors. Therefore, the 
exaggerated focus on one of the most significant stimuli in evaluation of female sexual attractive- 
ness that is seen in Minoan imagery, especially cult-related iconography, may point to the cultur- 
al and religious significance of sexual selection for reproductive potential in Minoan society. 


WHR and Female Breast Size 

An influential study by Singh and Young (1995, 489) showed that female figures with low WHR 
were perceived by heterosexual male participants more attractive regardless of their breast size, 
however, large breasts increased attractiveness ratings of slender figures with high WHR over simi- 
lar figures with small breasts. Independently, large breasts stimulus was compared to that of smal- 
ler breasts with all other criteria being equal which showed statistically significant, more than 
triple increase in men’s courtship solicitation events (Gueguen 2007). Larger breasts also “signifi- 
cantly enhance the ratings for slender figures with low WHR compared to figures with high 
WHR’ and it was relevant for both short-term and long-term mating strategies (Singh and Young 
1995, 490-492). Also, “slender figures with high WHR and large breasts were rated as healthier 
than slender figures with the same WHR but small breasts,” (Singh and Young 1995, 491) an im- 
portant factor that also relates to the women’s perceived fertility level and sexual desirability. 
Other studies confirmed the significance of WHR and breast size combination compared to other 
combinations of variables, which received higher ratings on reproductive capacity, healthiness, 
and physical attractiveness (Furnham et al. 1998, 2006). The evolutionary significance of these 
morphological traits in females and how gynoid shape is processed and analyzed by heterosexual 
males in regards to potential mate value, fertility, and health has also been studied by means of pu- 
pillometric research and eye-tracking procedures that quantify eye movements, number of visual 
fixations, and dwell time on these stimuli (Dixson et al. 2011). An important study by Grazyna Ja- 
siefiska et al. (2004) shows that women who are characterized by both large breasts and narrow 
waists have 26% higher mean 17-f-oestradiol (E2), 37% higher mean mid-cycle E2 levels, and 
increased progesterone levels which are associated with higher fecundity and probability of concep- 
tion than women with other combinations of body-shape variables. 


Female Breasts in Minoan Crete 

Many scholars duly noted the most striking aspect of the Minoan iconography of women’s 
bodies, as Ellen Adams (2013, 7) phrased it, “females possess unrealistically large breasts, narrow 
waists and wide, swinging hips.” The consistently low WHR numbers in Minoan female represen- 
tations are accompanied by a clear predilection towards larger-size breasts which can be seen 
across various media, especially in figurines and seals (Fig. 2b—c, 3-5). The fact that Minoan wo- 


4 Including CMS I, no. 191; 113, no. 326; IX, no. 154; XI, 27, etc. 
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Fig. 3: Faience ‘Snake-goddess’ figurine from the Temple Repositories at 
Knossos (Davis Lazdovskis / Shutterstock). 


Fig. 4: The gold signet-ring from Fig. 5: ‘Mother of the Mountains’ 
the Isopata necropolis, Knossos seal impression from Knossos 
(CMS II 3, no. 51; courtesy of the (CMS II8, no. 256; courtesy of 
CMS Heidelberg). the CMS Heidelberg). 


men’s breasts are usually depicted exposed acts as a particularly strong and direct sexual stimulus 
which would naturally elicit a physiological arousal response in men. As William Masters and Vir- 
ginia Johnson (1966) describe, the volume of breasts increases during female sexual arousal and 
erection of the nipples occurs, this in turn, provides a clear visual cue for men. Neuroscience re- 
search shows that stimulation of women’s nipples lights up in functional MRI images all three 
sensory maps in the parietal cortex of the brain corresponding to clitoris, vagina, and cervix (Ko- 
misaruk et al. 2011). From a functional standpoint, this means that beside child-nursing aspects 
of the breast, it also functions as a sexual organ. Undoubtedly, breasts are less eroticized in tribal 
societies where women go topless than in the modern industrialized environment, however, even 
in such subsistence societies, breasts are not devoid of sexual significance and are commonly sti- 
mulated during foreplay (Ford and Beach 1951; Barber 2013). It can be debated whether women 
in Bronze Age Crete were topless on a daily basis or revealed their breasts only for special reli- 
gious occasions, however, the latter might be somewhat more likely since Minoan society was clo- 
ser to an industrialized than a tribal subsistence society, and it maintained significant cultural 
interactions with the neighboring Near East and Egypt where breasts were generally concealed. 
Since the Victorian age of Arthur Evans, some scholars have been fascinated and titillated 
by the Minoan iconographic element of exposed breasts while others have dismissed or avoided 
confronting its conspicuous and provocative nature directly, being influenced either by a modern 
version of ‘aidos’ (i.e. shame, modesty) and contemporary religious and social ethics or by pro- 
gressive feminism that can sometimes interpret such display not only as a symbol of female em- 
powerment but also as objectification of a female body. The basic symbolism of the exposed 
female breasts in Minoan Crete has been well understood and described since the times of Evans 
and often discussed in the context of the Great Goddess or Mother Goddess (James 1959; Gim- 
butas 1974), as did Erich Neumann in his 1955 (1972) analysis of this archetype. Neumann 
(1972, 46-47, 123-126) connected the female breast symbolically to a vessel, bowl, or chalice, 
the concepts of containing and nourishing, and the idea of giving-outward and donating. The un- 
covering of the breasts in Minoan context is something that he considered a sacred action asso- 
ciated with the cult and thought that the priestesses of the Great Goddess displayed their breasts 
full of milk as “symbols of the nourishing life stream” (Neumann 1972, 128) and as a physical 
mode of worshipping the Goddess. Andrew Stewart (1997, 34) describes the faience Snake God- 
dess figurines from Knossos as “voluptuously bare breasted” and includes them into a general dis- 
cussion on female nudity and eroticism. Christine Morris (2009a, 247) in the Iconography of the 
Bared Breast in Aegean Bronze Age Art states cautiously that it cannot be assumed either that this 
imagery had an erotic dimension or that it was entirely devoid of sexual connotations. Also, 
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Adams (2013, 15) believes that “breasts are highlighted or celebrated: not in terms of a single 
function such as nurture or erotica, but as a status symbol.” Benjamin Alberti (2001, 200) points 
out that the glazes of different colors were used for the faces and breasts of the Knossian Snake 
Goddesses and believes that this “alludes to the status of the breasts as distinct or detachable 
from the rest of the body”. As if afraid of his own intellectually unmediated autonomic response 
to the fleshiness of the breasts which are highlighted in the lightest color glaze creating the focal 
points of the figurines, projecting forward, and intruding into the viewers personal space, he at- 
tempts to neutralize their power and dissociate them from a living human body being depicted, 
describing the breasts as “an integral part of the costume” and part of “the dress and ornamenta- 
tion of the figurines” (Alberti 2001, 200). Alberti sees the breasts almost as inanimate and detach- 
able objects that together with clothing, adornments, and other external factors such as the 
medium, context, placement, and performativity of the figurines produce a conditional sexed 
body, not as an organic and intrinsic part of a sexed Minoan body as a whole. Bernice Jones 
(2001, 264) suggests that the Minoan open bodice was meant to “facilitate breast-feeding” and ri- 
tuals connected to “fertility and/or sexuality,” thus only implying but not directly engaging with 
the subject of eroticism (Jones 2001, 264). As noted by Senta German (2000, 103), “women’s 
bodies appear to be strategically clothed to reveal and accentuate” the breasts. Morris (2009a, 
243) aptly drew attention both to the centrality of bared breasts in Minoan costume and to the 
lack of focused scholarly attention that it received, “it is perhaps surprising that there has not 
been more extended discussion of what is a highly distinctive costume, one which not only ex- 
poses, but also sometimes shapes, and always frames and draws attention to the breast area.” She 
suggests that it is generally rather unusual for clothing to be specifically designed to display the 
breasts in a very deliberate and direct way, unlike the accidentally “slipped chiton” and the sym- 
bolism of sexual vulnerability in Classical Greece (Morris 2009a, 244). 

Female breasts are at the core of the most important aspects of the human experience: 
love, sex, attraction, child-birth, nourishment, and beauty. While the rich and numerous layers 
of symbolic meaning of the breasts are important to understand, the most fundamental biologi- 
cal response which they elicit is not to be dismissed, suppressed, or ignored. The raw, primeval, 
and arousing power of female breasts represents an evolutionary force which is even stronger 
than the survival instinct. A desire for a particular sexual partner and an object of one’s love is 
capable of overriding all other human desires and pursuits. It can even override the most funda- 
mental human instinct, that of self-preservation, and drive humans to do irrational, reckless, 
and life-threatening things (Miller 2000, 255), exhibit homicidal (Morrall 2006) and suicidal 
(Love et al. 2018; Yaseen 2012; ABS-CBN News 2011) behavior, and perform heroic acts of sa- 
crificing their own life for the sake of their mate which inspires so many songs, poems, myths, 
plays, folk tales, and literary masterpieces throughout human history. 


Nudity and Sex 

Full female nudity is practically absent in Bronze Age Crete (Budin 2011; Hitchcock and Nikolai- 
dou 2012, 511; Vetters and Weilhartner 2018, 552). Unlike the Egyptian sheath dress which 
tightly clings to the body and accentuates the pubic triangle, or the full-frontal nudity associated 
with the iconography of the Near Eastern goddesses Astarte, Ishtar, or Inanna (Bahrani 1993; Bu- 
din 2001), Minoan women’s lower body is almost always concealed by a floor-length, opaque, 
bell-shaped, and sometimes flounced skirt Jones 2015, 57-65). There is only a handful of excep- 
tions from this rule: rather atypical examples of seated terracotta figurines published by Stephanie 
Bohm (1990); an anthropomorphic clay vessel from Gournia, Crete dated to the LM HI A2/B peri- 
od which represents a crouching female with an enlarged vulva (Rethemiotakis 2001, 24—25, fig. 
27); and a bronze figurine from Makrygialos dated to the LM IB period which was featured by 
Eleni Mantzourani in her 2012 publication as the only bronze female figurine and one of few mea- 
ger exceptions in any medium that depict full female nudity. The figurine has a crude-looking and 
nearly rectangular-shaped depression with a spherical protrusion on its ventral surface which is 
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thought to depict a woman’s 
clitoris (Mantzourani 2012, 
figs. 12.2—3), however, the fig- 
ure is not truly nude. The wo- 
man is depicted wearing the 
customary long skirt which 
completely obscures her lower 
body below the belted waist. 
Even if the craftsperson at- 
tempted to break the social 


Fig. 6: Seal from Galana Harakia, 
Viannos, Crete (CMS IIL, no. 
446a; courtesy of the CMS Hei- 
delberg). 


Fig. 7: Gold signet-ring (CMS 
VIL, no. 68; courtesy of the CMS 
Heidelberg). 


and religious taboo of full fe- 
male nudity, he or she see- 
mingly avoided overstepping 
that boundary entirely by re- 
moving the skirt.” 

Strategic exposing of certain body parts, such as breasts, and concealment of others can in- 
dicate some degree of ritualization and symbolism attached to the garment. Possibly, the pubic 
area was concealed in Bronze Age Crete for the same reason why unambiguous depiction of an in- 
tercourse and intimacy between the sexes was forbidden or discouraged. There are two pieces 
that are sometimes considered to be exceptions but both of these rather illustrate the old proverb 
in which an exception proves the rule. The first one, an EM HI-MM IA seal from Galana Hara- 
kia in the Viannos region of Crete (CMS II 1, no. 446a) is referred to by Gerald Cadogan (2009, 
228) as “just one certain depiction” of a copulating couple before the Final Palatial period (Fig. 
6). It shows two anthropomorphic creatures which appear to be embracing, however, they are de- 
finitely not fully human. These two figures have pronounced avian features such as large beaks 
and three sharp claws on each foot, and since they are both flat-chested, their gender is ambigu- 
ous or, possibly, male in both cases. The scene might be implying sexual intimacy or a mere 
friendly hug but it is almost as if the craftsperson tried to circumvent a taboo by including en- 
ough animal features to avoid violating the rules for human representations. Depictions of sexual 
intercourse between animals are rare but likely not forbidden, as can be seen in images on seals 
such as CMS VII, no. 68 (Fig. 7), CMS 112, no. 306a, and possibly CMS I11, no. 369, as well 
as few examples in other media, such as a miniature terracotta figurine (Rehak 2009, 15, pl. Ilg). 
The second piece that is considered an exception from the human intimacy rule, or rather the 
rule of its absence in pictorial representations, is the LM IIIB clay model from Lastros, Siteia 
(Platon 2016) depicting a man and a woman inside of a large bathtub. However, there is no 
touch or interaction between the figures, these two are placed on the opposite ends of the long 
tub, far away and out of reach of each other (Platon 2016, figs. 1, 4). The man has what looks 
like an erect penis, however, the female is not fully nude but wearing a full-length skirt (Platon 
2016, figs. 4-6). 

Visual representations are in a very intricate and tightly interconnected relationship with 
real life and this relationship is not a constant construct but a continuous process (Adams 2013, 
4). Iconography reflects reality, conscious and subconscious thought patterns, cultural practices, 
etc., but images also influence realty, impact people’s understanding of life, of themselves, of cul- 
ture-specific norms, and codes of behavior on a continuous basis, both unconsciously and as part 
of a deliberate strategy (Adams 2013, 4, 17-18). Mediating of mate selection modes and procrea- 


5 To add to this discussion, Senta German (2000, 
105-108) identifies a number of sealings from the unique 
Zakros Master workshop group as representations of female 
nudity and the only erotic images in Minoan Crete. How- 
ever, none of these figures are fully human, they all repre- 
sent fantastic hybrid creatures or even mere emblems con- 


sisting of animal and human body parts. The sealing with 
an ox-headed figure with bird’s wings and tail, and human 
female breasts and legs, which German (2000, fig. 8.5) 
gives as an example of nudity and erotica, hardly represents 
either since depiction of any type of sexual organ is entirely 
absent between the creature’s squatting spread-out legs. 
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tion strategies occurs in every society, however, a degree of importance, regulation, and focus 
which is placed on this sphere varies in different time periods, geographic topoi, and cultures. 
The subject of regulation and control of sexuality is extensively studied in the context of modern 
societies and organized religions (Inglis 2005; Bouhdiba 2007; Wiesner-Hanks 2010) where 
along with texts, the iconographic sphere historically gets controlled and molded by means of 
framing visual modes and narratives, shaping emotional and intellectual responses of viewers, sup- 
pressing or amplifying instinctual responses, manipulating context, prohibiting, including, and 
excluding. However, this subject is far less understood in the context of Aegean prehistory due to 
the objective lack and fragmentary nature of available evidence. When it comes to such a funda- 
mental part of life as human intimacy and sex, its iconographic omission (Rehak 1998, 193; Ca- 
dogan 2009, 227-228; Vetters and Weilhartner 2018, 553) is no less, if not more important 
and informative than its inclusion. It appears to be a deliberate decision, a conscious choice 
which reflects both a great importance of this sphere and attention given to its mediation and 
control. 

Both subtle representations of intimate gestures and explicit depictions of sex were pro- 
duced in Egypt (e.g. the canonical embracing pose of a pharaoh and his wife; the Turin Erotic Pa- 
pyrtus #55001 from Deir el-Medina: Omlin 1973; Shokeir and Hussein 2004), and the Near 
East (e.g. Mesopotamian terracotta plaques with embracing couples and sexual intercourse: Leick 
2008) but Minoan Crete clearly chose to reject these external iconographic influences (Vetters 
and Weilhartner 2018, 553). The virtual absence of nursing scenes or kourotrophoi in Minoan 
art (Olsen 1998, 380-381; 2014, 5; Cadogan 2009, 228; Adams 2013, 5), the scenes which 
were quite prominent in their Mediterranean neighbors’ and trade partners’ (Panagiotopoulos 
2001) iconographies, shows the same selectivity, a deliberate choice rather than an accident. Ste- 
phanie Budin (2011) also points out that it seems, Minoans actively resisted a temptation to mi- 
mic the iconographic expression of these cultural and religious customs of their neighbors. If 
despite the awareness about foreign iconographic approaches to this important human sphere, 
the Minoans merely considered it too religiously or culturally irrelevant to depict in their own 
context, it would have been almost impossible not to find at least a handful of occasional artistic 
experiments or informal images depicting such common and universal concepts as female nudity, 
breastfeeding, intimacy, and sex, unless there was at least some level of a centralized effort to sup- 
press, ban, or discourage such depictions. Thousands of Minoan artisans over many centuries 
were spending long hours in their workspaces in towns and villages all over the island and uti- 
lized their observations of the surrounding nature, people, and their daily life in their work, ex- 
perimenting with composition, style, techniques, and subject matter. Practically, the only way of 
preventing every single craftsman, ultimately, a regular man with human instincts, biology, crea- 
tivity, and inquisitive mind, in every corner of Minoan Crete from producing depictions of what 
he might have fantasized about/felt towards/did in bed with his wife or partner, of seeing her 
bathing in the nude or while breastfeeding their child — the most common and natural activities — 
would have to have been an upbringing and education in the culturally and/or religiously- 
inspired ideological environment where images related to sex and procreation were regulated and 
restricted. The iconographic control of sex and child-nursing seems to be an important tool of 
managing religious and social order, of formation and retention of cultural identity, and of social 
cohesion in Minoan Crete. It appears that sex and breast-feeding were considered to be sacred, ri- 
tualized, and concealed in secrecy, possibly something too sacred to depict. Interconnectedness 
of sex, love, and religion (Goldberg 1932), viewing sex as a deeply sacred and secret ritual, and 
considering life, sexual pleasure, and love as gifts of the Goddess is a long-standing concept (Eis- 
ler 1995, 15-16, 58-62). So, while this likely prohibition and secrecy are unusual if compared 
to the larger Mediterranean context in the Bronze Age, these attitudes are not lacking their own 
intrinsic logic, rationale, and purpose. After all, this is only one of many ways in which Minoan 
Crete differed from its neighbors. 
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Minoan Garments 

When it comes to the luxurious and elaborately decorated female attire in Minoan Crete, it 
would have taken a significant investment of time and material to create, therefore, unlikely to 
have been worn everyday while performing strenuous and messy labor tasks such as tending to 
domestic animals, crops, food preparation, or crafts. The special religious significance of Minoan 
dress can be seen in the faience plaques from the Temple Repositories at Knossos in the shape of 
the ornate female garments (Evans 1921, 506, fig. 364a—b; Foster 1979, 86-89, pl. 17, figs. 
17-18; Panagiotaki 1993, 1995; Adams 2013, 14-15, fig. 4c). It is depicted worn by goddesses 
and women primarily in religious contexts, so the exposing of the breasts in public by Minoan 
women possibly was reserved exclusively for ritual activities and religious events. Biologically 
speaking, the ritualized revealing of breasts in a public setting can be seen as an action utilized 
for sexual arousal of men, fertility display, and a signal for the start of the competition for mat- 
ing privileges. The long skirt in Minoan costume, on the other hand, acts as a formidable wall, a 
fortress that needs to be scaled to be brought down in order to get inside, to the ‘holy of holies’. 
In the case of older women wearing the same garments, like those seen on the Thera frescoes (Da- 
vis 1986, 403-404; Doumas 1992) where the women are seen in clearly ritualized and religious 
contexts, their dresses might symbolize the fertility goddess who presides over the mate selection 
rituals or these might signify their priesthood status/service to the goddess and/or their teaching 
capacity and facilitation of fertility and mate selection rituals for younger participants as if in a 
right-of-passage cycle of generations (Karageorghis 1990). 

The primary male garments are a short kilt, a loincloth and a codpiece worn with a belt 
(Rehak 1996, 42—45; Lee 2000, 116). However, there is a pronounced preference for the cod- 
piece or as Mireille Lee (2000, 116) aptly identified it, a “phallic sheath,” in figures depicted in 
the so-called worshiper pose which is primarily associated with and/or addressed to a female, espe- 
cially in Minoan glyptic, such as CMS 118, no. 256 (Fig. 5) and CMS V, no. 199 (Fig. 8a). Men 
participating in public rituals are usually depicted wearing nothing besides a loincloth or a cod- 
piece that accentuates their phalluses and allows them to exhibit their slender, toned, and youth- 
ful physiques, for example, as can be seen in the famous Sacred Grove and Dance Fresco from 
Knossos (Evans 1930, 66-67, pl. XVII; Davis 1987, 158). The gold signet-ring CMS V, no. 
199 (Fig. 8a) is an even more direct illustration of a male physical and sexual fitness display repre- 
sented by the man’s enlarged erect penis exhibited to a seated female who has exposed breasts 
and points to or holds one of her breasts with her hand. Similarly, a gold signet-ring from Kum- 
kéy (Kilyos; CMS XI, no. 28) displays a man with an erect phallus addressing a bare-breasted fe- 
male (Fig. 8b). 


Male Body in Minoan Crete 
In Minoan Crete, males are depicted almost exclusively with lean, youthful, athletically-built, 
and idealized bodies, possessing broad shoulders, thin waists, and long toned legs. Probably, the 
most common and fundamental male stance is the worshipper pose which is associated with Mi- 
noan cult activities. The men 
are depicted standing upright, 
with their shoulders lowered 
and brought back, chests and/ 
or groin protruding forward, 
and hand gesture in which the 
right hand is placed to the 
forehead and the left one rests 


along the side of the body Fig. 8: a) Gold signet-ring from Thebes, Boeotia (CMS V, no. 199; cour- 
(Figs. 5, 9a-c). A possibly re- tesy of the CMS Heidelberg); b) Gold signet-ring from Kumkéy (Kilyos) 
lated gesture displays both (CMS XZ, no. 28; courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 
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Fig. 9: a) Male figurine, bronze, end of MM III-LM IA after Verlinden 1984, pl. 12, no. 28); b) Male figur- 
ine, bronze, from Tylissos, end of MM IlII-LM IA (after Verlinden 1984, pl. 28, no. 56); c) Male figurine, 
bronze, end of MM III-LM IA after Verlinden 1984, pl. 10, no. 24). 


hands placed on the chest with bent arms positioned at about 
90-degree angle to the body (Fig. 10). Slight variations of these 
two gestures are also present. These are usually understood as 
gestures of “prayer or adoration” (Lee 2000, 116; Morris 2009b, 
182). Yet, the worshipper stance and its variations are not those 
of modesty or bodily shame. There is no attempt to hide the 
body, quite the contrary, the body in its youthful physical prime 
is proudly displayed and celebrated. Interpreting the canonical 
stance of Minoan males through kinesics, a field in psychology 
that studies nonverbal communication and behavior, this pose 
in its context can be understood as communicating a range of 
messages centered around assertiveness, self-presentation as part 
of impression management, display of fitness, of readiness, and/ 
or of valor, competitiveness, pride, and self-dedication (Bird- 
whistell 1970; Knapp et al. 2013). This stance is far from sub- 
mission and humility before gods as the term ‘worshipper’ may 
imply. Instead, this characteristic display of the body projects 
confidence and solicits evaluation of physical fitness, health, 
strength, and reproductive fitness, hence, may be related to sex- 
ual selection. Such nonverbal human behavior has been linked 
with a common animal behavior where an expanded and 


Fig. 10: Clay figurine from Petso- brought-forward chest communicates strength and pugnacity to 
phas (after Andreadaki-Vlazaki et other males in sexual competition for a female and displays sex- 
al. [eds.] 2008: 222, #177). ual fitness to a potential mate (Buss 2016, 13). 

Minoan male figures often display an emphasized erect repro- 
ductive organ, either nude or more often, accentuated by a codpiece or a loincloth garment, 
which is seen especially frequently in religious contexts. It appears that the worshipper stance is 
associated with a specific performative aspect of religious practice which was focused on display- 
ing male procreative fitness to a female goddess and human women of fertile age who could have 
been viewed both as potential mates and as representatives, avatars, or embodiments of the god- 
dess. The male worshiper figurines were most commonly produced in bronze and clay and their 
function is most commonly identified as votive (Lee 2000, 116). An extensive representative sam- 
ple published in the volume on anthropomorphic bronze figurines from Bronze Age Crete by Ver- 
linden (1984) has been analyzed by the author for the present study. There are ninety-four 
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identifiable and preserved below the waist male figurines in total from the Protopalatial to Postpa- 
latial period, 67 of which exhibit an erect, enlarged, and/or emphasized penis,° which is 71% of 
the total (Fig. 9a—c). Out of the remaining figurines, fifteen are too schematic and crude or 
poorly preserved to clearly identify their anatomy and in twelve, the penis is not visible or con- 
cealed by a garment. Out of the ninety-four total, five figurines conform to the male worshiper 
iconography and masculine body proportions but contain both a phallus and female-like, accentu- 
ated breasts, which might represent either hermaphrodite, homosexual, or non-binary status.’ 
These appear to perform the male gender role. 

A similar emphasis on the male primary sex characteristic is seen in numerous clay figurines 
from Minoan peak sanctuaries, such as male torsos from the peak sanctuary of Vrysinas (Tzachili 
2012, figs. 25.1-2), the “Vrysinas Ephebe” (Sphakianakis 2012, figs. 22.1—2), and worshiper- 
type figurines found in the Minoan peak sanctuary at Petsophas (Rutkowski 1991, 58-73, pls. 
A-B, HI-X, XII-XIII, XV—XVIH, XX, XXII; Nowicki 2012). Whether wearing a phallus 
sheath or being nude, many of the Petsophas figurines display an emphasis on the groin area, 


and the penis appears erect and exaggerated in size. This fact can be confirmed by means of a 
comparative analysis of numerical ratios.* A representative example of the male clay figurines 
from the peak sanctuary at Petsophas is the MM II Agios Nikolaos AM #9953 (Fig. 10; Platon 
1951, 120-122; Rutkowski 1972, 73-98; Zographaki 2008, 222, #177). The ratio of the 
height of the figurine to the erect penile length is 5.54, which is less than half of the average hu- 
man ratio of 13 (see footnote 3 for the calculations), hence, clearly shows the significantly en- 
larged relative size of the phallus. The ratio of the figurine’s height to penile diameter is 18, 
which is 2.6 times lower than the corresponding ratio of the 46.17 average recorded in human 
males. Similarly, the ratio of the height to penile length of another nude figurine from the same 
context, Agios Nikolaos AM #9955 (Platon 1951, 120-122; Zographaki 2008, 223, #178), is 
6.92. Quantifiably, this seems to indicate that the male sexual organ and procreative potential 
are greatly emphasized and appear to represent an important aspect of Minoan religious practice. 


Gender Roles and Interactions 

In Bronze Age Cretan iconography, men seem to display their procreative fitness to women, possi- 
bly competing amongst each other for a mate, while women appear as decision-makers, choosing 
if the men should be allowed access to the evolutionary prize of procreation which they them- 
selves control physically and female divinities control on a symbolic level. These power dynamics 
can be recognized in images carved on seals, where men appear in an obeisant, adorant, or suppli- 
cating position and women are depicted either physically elevated above men (Fig. 5), seated, of- 
ten on a platform, while a man stands before them (Figs. 8a—b, 11-12), and/or hierarchically 
larger in scale (Figs. 11-12; Graeber and Wengrow 2021, 485). Louise Hitchcock and Marianna 
Nikolaidou (2012, 508) suggest that “female identity is associated with collectivity while male 
identity is defined by individuality”. However, it might be somewhat anachronistic and unjustly 
dismissive of femineity to consider men’s participation in warfare, hunting, and sports to repre- 
sent “individual ‘real-life’ achievements” in contrast to “the stereotypical symbolism surrounding 
femininity” (Hitchcock and Nikolaidou 2012, 510) as an indication of superior importance or 


6 Verlinden 1984, cat. #11, 22, 24, 28, 31, 41-42, 
44-49, 52, 54-58, 60, 62, 77, 80-81, 84, 87-88, 93- 
94, 97-98, 101-108, 110-113, 115, 128, 133, 135, 
139, 140, 142, 144-146, 150-151, 153-156, 159, 
161-164, 167, 179, 187. 

7 Verlinden 1984, cat. #11, 154, 180, 185, 187. 

8 Compiled data of 21 independent studies com- 
pleted between 1985 and 2014 among volunteers from 
sixteen different countries in Europe, North America, 
Asia, Africa, and the Middle East, collectively including 


15,521 men produced the total average erect penile length 
of 13.12 cm, 13.24 cm total average stretched penile 
length, and 3.71 cm total average erect penile diameter 
(Veale et al. 2014, 981, table 1). Using data from a 2016 
study which calculated the World average height of males 
as 171.28 cm (NCD-RisC 2016; Roser, Appel, and Ritchie 
2013), the ratio of the average male height to the erect 
penile length is 13.05 and to the average stretched penile 
length is 12.94 (13 is the average of these two ratios). 
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leading role of men in Mi- 
noan society. Men providing 
protection, doing the most 
physically taxing and danger- 
ous work, serving fruits of 
their labor to women, as well 
as competing with each other 
and supplicating women for 


procreative privileges may not 
have been viewed by the Mi- 
Fig. 11: Gold signet-ring from My- Fig. 12: Lentoid seal, chlorite(?) moan society in the same way 
cenae (CMS I, no. 101; courtesy (CMS X, no. 261; courtesy of the ag it is viewed in the modern 
of the CMS Heidelberg). CMS Heidelberg). Western society today. As far 
as the greater “individuality” 
of men in Minoan iconog- 
raphy, the Grandstand Fresco 
from Knossos (Fig. 13; Evans 
: 1930, 46-57, figs. 28-34, pls. 
a “E) 4 =XVI-XVII) shows rather the 
: opposite, ze men are repre- 
sented as a uniform crowd, a 
mass of identical heads, while 
most women are represented 
fully as individuals, with dif- 
ferent poses and_ gestures, 


dress details, seated centrally 
Fig. 13: The Grand Stand fresco, Knossos (after Evans 1930, pl. XVI). and leisurely conversing with 

each other (Adams 2013, 9- 
10), or standing on elevated stepped platforms high above the crowd. Modern sciences beyond ar- 
chaeology might provide a helpful key for better understanding of Minoan gender roles and rela- 
tionship dynamics. 


Sexual Selection 

Charles Darwin’s groundbreaking discoveries published in his works The Origin of Species and 
The Descent of Man (1936) which were related to the theory of the natural selection quickly re- 
ceived world-wide acceptance. However, his theory of sexual selection through female choice was 
largely rejected and suppressed due to the profound ideological biases and sexism of the Victor- 
ian England and the 19‘ century Western world at large. For many decades, until the 1970’s, 
the concept that the females were the decision-makers, in control of the fundamental evolution- 
ary mechanism, was considered unthinkable and was either harshly criticized or ignored alto- 
gether. In the late 1970s and 1980s a breakthrough in theoretical application of sexual selection 
to humans was pioneered by evolutionary psychologist David M. Buss, who, along with a num- 
ber of his colleagues, was at the forefront of the creation of a new discipline, evolutionary psy- 
chology (Buss 1994, 1995). A significant advancement in human-mating research came with 
Buss’ extensive cross-cultural study of human mating behavior, published in 1989, that included 
10,047 individuals from Europe, North and South Americas, Asia, Middle East, Australia and 
Africa, from both urban and rural backgrounds, of various ages, levels of education, and social, 
political and economic systems, with collaborators from across 37 cultures (Buss 1989), which 
was replicated in 2020 across forty-five countries, engaging 14,399 respondents (Walter et al. 
2020). Both studies confirmed previous evolutionary hypotheses and showed a robust and consis- 
tent set of universal sex differences in preferences for mate attractiveness, some of which can be 
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successfully utilized in the field of the Aegean prehistory. The original study showed that in 
thirty-six out of thirty-seven cultures, women rated men’s ability to acquire and confer resources 
as the most important factor in their mate selection, and in thirty-four out of thirty-seven cul- 
tures men preferred partners characterized by physical attractiveness, a value which corresponds 
with a high reproductive potential (Buss 1989, 1-14). The most recent study followed closely 
and confirmed these findings (Walter et al. 2020, 408-423). These values are a product of mil- 
lions of years of human evolutionary history, and their roots can be found deeply in animal sex- 
ual selection processes. Sexual courtship has been understood since the age of Darwin as “one of 
the riskiest, most exhausting, most complex activities in the animal world”, as evolutionary psy- 
chologist Geoffrey Miller (2000, 50) aptly described it in his influential book The Mating Mind: 
How Sexual Choice Shaped the Evolution of Human Nature. One may not agree with a rather re- 
ductionist view of sociobiologist Edward Williams (1975, 138) that “in its game of life the mas- 
culine sex is playing for higher stakes”, which diminishes the high stakes of a female’s mate 
choice that determines survival and procreative success of herself and her offspring, however, the 
risks of male-to-male competition for a mate and displays of sexual fitness to females are undeni- 
able. In the animal world, the bizarre and conspicuous forms of sexual competition go as far as 
endangering survival of individuals and entire species (Buss 2016, 3). Because it is adaptive to 
males to feign fitness, whether or not they are truly fit, the adaptive response of the females is 
“to be resistant to courtship — thereby evoking further and stronger displays — in order to discri- 
minate genuinely fit males” (Symons 1979, 24). This animal behavior forms the foundation of 
the human sexual selection through female choice where men compete and attempt to display 
their procreative fitness and capability to acquire resources to women and women often fend off 
initial courtship and play hard to get in order to scrutinize the suitors’ fitness and decide who is 
worthy to be granted the privileges of mating and procreation. 


Conclusion 

The dangerous competitiveness of animal sexual selection can be directly linked to human sports. 
Such human activities can be seen as a highly risky behavior which does not always justify the 
benefit of improving physical fitness or fighting skills purely from the standpoint of a survival 
strategy. Sports may overamplify the risks to a participant’s health and life, historically, without 
an explicit monetary prize, providing only a symbolic prize of status, at the same time, “each 
sport could be viewed as a system for amplifying minor differences in physical fitness into easily 
perceivable status differences, to make sexual choice easier and more accurate” (Miller 2000, 
253). Male contests serve as an important mechanism of human sexual selection (Puts 2010). 
The Minoan sport of bull-leaping (Younger 1976; Marinatos 2005, 155-158; McInerney 2011; 
Shapland 2013) would not prepare one for a military combat and would be too risky and inefhi- 
cient to merely increase physical fitness or appease a divinity. It is more likely that the reproduc- 
tive advantages and access to a pool of sexual partners at the top of their fertile prime were the 
fundamental rationales for the bull-leaping sport in Bronze Age Crete. Likely, it operated as a 
part of an overarching social fabric and religious apparatus which was structured around sexual se- 
lection. In fact, males of all species of mammals in the animal kingdom risk incurring injury or 
death in ritualized sexual competition, following a very specific and repeated format and se- 
quence of steps in mating games (Miller 2000, 255). Just as in the animal world, men compete, 
women choose. Women determine which male is fit to mate and to leave their genetic imprint 
through their offspring, and which males will remain genetic dead ends. Just as nature intended, 
women are in control of the evolutionary course. This most fundamental and meaningful me- 
chanism of sexual selection appears to be at the core of Minoan society and religion which is re- 
flected in the notably prominent and at times hierarchically superior position of women in the 
Minoan iconographic tradition, be it on seal-stones, frescoes, or in other media. The separation 
of the sexes often seen in Minoan imagery, such as the Grandstand Fresco from Knossos (Fig. 13; 
Evans 1930, 46-57, figs. 28-34, pls. XVI, XVII), potentially acted as the mechanism to systema- 
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tically control the access and mode of interaction between the sexes, to heighten anticipation and 
excitement, as well as to intensify and mediate the emotional and physical response to the ritua- 
lized coming together of the sexes. The apparent restrictions placed on depiction of human inti- 
macy and sex in Minoan Crete seem to have served a similar function. In the striking absence of 
such common Egyptian and Near Eastern motifs in the Minoan iconographic canon as a self-ag- 
grandizing male ruler smiting his enemies, promoting his military accomplishments, or advertis- 
ing his closeness to gods, it appears that the political and religious ruling elites on Crete were 
using a different mechanism of maintaining social cohesion and control, one that utilized rituali- 
zation, mediation, and control of the people’s sexual selection and modes of procreation, and fol- 
lowing nature’s course, a significant role in this mechanism was reserved for women. A synthesis 
of the main iconographic features in Minoan representations of male and female bodies presents 
numerous indicators supporting this hypothesis. As it has been proposed above, the ultra-low fe- 
male WHR values, the large-size and exposed female breasts which, both alone and especially in 
combination with the low WHR numbers, act as a heightened sexual stimulus as well as a display 
of general health and physiological fertility (linked with the levels of female hormones), the em- 
phasis on erect and prominent male penises in the ritual, competitive, and female-oriented con- 
texts, the so-called worshipper pose and bull-leaping sport acting as displays of male physical and 
procreative fitness to females — all these features seem to point to the centrality of sexual selec- 
tion and physical fertility in Minoan society and religion. Hence, the ritualized practice, sym- 
bolic reenactment, and celebration of the natural process of sexual selection in Minoan culture 
can be seen as carrying a deep logic, wisdom, and something not only culturally distinctive but 
also relatable for us both as scholars and human beings. 
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The Last Man Standing — Body Poses of Victorious and Defeated 
Warriors in Late Bronze Age Aegean Iconography and Their 
Egyptian Comparanda 


Filip Frankovi¢ — Uros Matié 


Abstract This paper analyzes the body poses of victorious and defeated warriors depicted 
in Late Bronze Age (LBA) Aegean iconography. It argues that early LBA Aegean depic- 
tions of victorious swordsmen defeating enemies represent an appropriation of the Egyp- 
tian motif of a pharaoh smiting his enemies’. Moreover, through a comparative analysis 
of the depictions of defeated warriors in Egypt and the Aegean, this paper examines cultur- 
al connotations that different body poses might have had in different parts of the LBA 
Eastern Mediterranean. Finally, it addresses the connection between body poses, move- 
ment and changing ideologies in the LBA Aegean. 


Introduction 

Warrior iconographies played an important role in the formation of male identities in the Late 
Bronze Age (LBA) Aegean (eg. Hiller 1999; Molloy 2012; Frankovi¢é and Mati¢é 2020). This pa- 
per examines the representations of body poses of victorious and defeated warriors, as well as 
their mutual relationship. Through a comparative analysis of such representations in Egypt and 
the Aegean, it aims to provide a better understanding of the cultural connotations of different 
body poses in different parts of the LBA Eastern Mediterranean. Finally, the paper addresses the 
connection between body poses, movement and changing ideologies in the LBA Aegean. 


The Aegean Victorious Swordsman as a ‘Pharaoh Smiting His Enemies’ 
In early LBA Aegean iconography, swordsmen are treated as superior to warriors armed with 
other weapons in representations of battle (Frankovié and Matié 2020, 356-360). More pre- 
cisely, only swordsmen defeat other swordsmen (CMS I, nos. 11 [Fig. 1], 12, 16 [Fig. 2]; II 6, 
no. 15 [Fig. 6]; V, no. 643; VII, no. 129; IX, no. 158; XII, no. 292; Pylos Combat Agate). The 
similar is the case with swordsmen fighting lions (CMS I, nos. 9, 228, 290; IV, no. 233; V 
Suppl. 1A, no. 135; XI, no. 208). Differently armed warriors are never depicted defeating swords- 
men or clearly defeating a lion. Aegean depictions of victorious swordsmen represent an appro- 
priation of the ‘pharaoh smiting his enemies’ motif, which is attested in earlier and contemporary 
Egyptian iconography (Frankovié and Mati¢é 2020, 362-363; also Marinatos 2010, 173-175) in 
connection to representations of victorious pharaohs, princes and soldiers. It appears already in 
Tomb 100 in Hierakonpolis, as well as on the famous Palette of Narmer (Hall 1986, 4-5, figs. 6 
and 8). Egyptian soldiers in the same pose are depicted in the Tomb of Inti at Deshasheh, dating 
to the Old Kingdom Egypt (Bestock 2018, 228, fig. 8.3). The most famous representations from 
the New Kingdom Egypt are those depicted on various representations dating to the reigns of 
Sethos I, Ramses II and Ramses II. However, there are also numerous examples contemporary 
to the early LBA in the Aegean (eg. Hall 1986, 16-28; Heinz 2001, 69-75), such as the depic- 
tion on a battle axe representing pharaoh Ahmose, the first king of the 18" Dynasty. It was 
found in the tomb of Ahhotep I, possibly Ahmose’s mother, in Dra Abu el-Naga in western 
Thebes (Hall 1986, fig. 27). 

The similarities between Egyptian representations of ‘pharaoh smiting his enemies’ figures 
and Aegean representations of victorious swordsmen are mostly attested in their dominant stance 
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Fig. 1: Sealstone from Mycenae, Fig. 2: Signet-ring from Mycenae, Fig. 3: Falling warrior from the 

LH I (CMS Lf, no. 11; courtesy of | LH I (CMS J, no. 16; courtesy of — Ship Procession Fresco from Thera, 

the CMS Heidelberg). the CMS Heidelberg). LM IA (redrawn after Morgan 
1988, pl. 3). 


and movement towards the defeated warrior. They are depicted stepping forward and delivering 
their deadly blow with a weapon from above. In Egypt, the ‘pharaoh smiting his enemies’ figure 
is commonly represented holding the defeated warriors’ hair and sometimes their arms. In the 
Aegean, the victorious warrior is depicted holding his opponent’s head (CMS I, no. 12; II 6, no. 
15 [Fig. 6]), helmet crest (Pylos Combat Agate) or hair (Fig. 2; CMS I, no. 16). In some cases, 
the position of the victorious warrior’s hand is not visible, as it is located behind the defeated 
warrior’s shield (CMS I, no. 11 [Fig. 1]; VII, no. 129; XII, no. 292). The position and orienta- 
tion of the victorious warrior’s arm suggest that the hand is reaching towards or holding the de- 
feated warrior’s neck. 

Representations of battles are not present in the iconographic repertoire of the Final Pala- 
tial period on Crete. The same is true for most of the Palatial period (i.e. LH II[A1—LH IIIB1) 
on the Greek mainland and other islands, with the exception of an LH H-LH IIIA1 seal-stone 
(CMS XI, no. 34) from from Attica, probably from Athens. In all regions, representations of war- 
riors are restricted to depictions of marching or running warriors. However, they change again 
on the Greek mainland at the very end of the LH IIIB period. LH IIIB2 frescoes from Pylos 
(Lang 1969, 71-75) and Mycenae (Rodenwaldt 1921, pls. II-IV) return to representations of 
warriors engaged in battle. In contrast to the early LBA period, the depictions focus on battles be- 
tween two groups of warriors instead on accentuating an individual warrior’s superiority. Never- 
theless, even in this case, one group of warriors clearly dominates the battle. 


Defeated Warriors in the Late Bronze Age Aegean Iconography 

Defeated warriors are represented on a variety of different media, mostly dating to the early LBA. 
Most of the depictions show warriors defeated by a swordsman in the ‘pharaoh smiting his ene- 
mies’ pose. The defeated warriors are depicted in several different body poses, i.e. falling, kneel- 
ing, lying, sitting or fleeing from the battle. 

They are often represented falling, most commonly upside-down. Three defeated warriors 
on the LM IA Ship Procession Fresco from Akrotiri on Thera are represented in a falling body 
pose (Fig. 3; eg. Morgan 1988, 150). A similar scene is probably depicted on a fragment of a 
stone vase from Epidaurus (e.g. Morgan 1988, 151, fig. 194), the Silver Siege Rhyton (eg. Davis 
1977, 227-230, no. 87, figs. 179-180), as well as two seal-stones (CMS I, no. 263; IX, no. 158). 

Despite the lack of continuity of defeated enemies’ depictions in LH IIA, fragments of 
the LH HIB Mycenae megaron frieze (Rodenwaldt 1921, pl. 2) and Pylos battle frescoes (Lang 
1969, 71-74) suggest that the falling body pose was also associated with the defeated warrior 
iconography at the end of the LH IIIB period. In Egyptian iconography, this body pose symbo- 
lizes defeat and/or death. Falling warriors are depicted already in the 5‘" Dynasty Tomb of Inti 
at Deshasheh and the 11‘ Dynasty Tomb of Intef at Thebes (Bestock 2018, 228-236, figs. 
8.3 and 8.7). In New Kingdom Egypt, warriors falling upside-down appear in the is® Dy- 
nasty mortuary temple of Thutmose II at Thebes (Spalinger 2005, 60, fig. 3a—b, block no. 6 
in the image), as well as in various depictions dating between the reigns of Tutankhamun and 
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Fig. 4: Sealing from Agia Triada, LM IB Fig. 5: Right side of the chariot of Thutmose IV (1400-1390 
(CMS II 6, no. 17; courtesy of the CMS — BCE) from his tomb (KV 43) (redrawn after Carter and Newber- 
Heidelberg). ry 2002, pl. X). 


Ramses II (Hall 1986). Falling warriors are represented in the depiction of the First Lybian 
War of Ramses III at Medinet Habu (Heinz 2001, 79-81, fig. 65). Already Gerhart Roden- 
waldt (1921, 56-57, fig. 29) noticed the similarities between the falling warrior represented on 
the LH IIIB fresco from Mycenae and the defeated warriors on the representation of the Battle 
of Kadesh. 

Four LH I-LH II examples of glyptic art (CMS I, nos. 11 [Fig. 1], 12, 16 [Fig. 2]; Pylos 
Combat Agate) depict defeated warriors falling on their knees. In Egyptian iconography, kneel- 
ing enemies appear already on the Palette of Narmer. The scene remains in use in the Old King- 
dom Egypt, as attested in the Tomb of Inti at Deshasheh. The most famous New Kingdom 
representations are those of pharaohs smiting enemies, depicted at various sites dating to the 
reigns of Ahmose, Hatshepsut, Thutmose HI, Sethos I, Ramses I] and Ramses III (e.g. Hall 1986, 
16—42 with corresponding figures; Heinz 2001, 69-75, 235-322 with corresponding figures). 

Defeated warriors are depicted lying on the ground on two LM IB sealings from Agia Tria- 
da (Fig. 4; CMS II 6, no. 17) and Kato Zakro (CMS II 7, no. 20), as well as the LH IA Pylos 
Combat Agate (Stocker and Davis 2017). The LH I Silver Siege Rhyton also depicts the legs of a 
figure which is possibly lying. Nude lying human figures leaning on their arms are depicted on 
an LH IIA bronze dagger from Vapheio (e.g. Evans 1930, 128, fig. 81). In most cases, the war- 
riors lying on the ground are probably dead (eg. Pylos Combat Agate). However, the Vapheio 
dagger might represent dying, but still alive, individuals. 

In Egyptian iconography, dead enemies lying on the ground appear already on the Palette 
of Narmer. New Kingdom examples include those depicted on the sides of the chariot of Thut- 
mose IV (Fig. 5; Spalinger 2005, 119, fig. 7.2 and 7.3) or in the representation of the Conquest 
of Satuna at Luxor from the reign of Ramses II (Heinz 2001, 73, fig. 44, cat. no. VII.17). The 
latter includes an especially interesting depiction of a defeated warrior, as he seems to still be 
alive and leaning on one of his arms, in a manner similar to the individual depicted on the Va- 
pheio dagger. A similar depiction is attested already in the Tomb of Inti in Deshasheh. 

A defeated sitting warrior represented on an LH I signet-ring from Mycenae (Fig. 2; 
CMS I, no. 16) is alive, but seems to be disabled from further participation in battle. In the LBA 
Aegean art, this way of representing is also attested in depictions of athletic activities, such as box- 
ing (eg. Warren 1969, 85, no. P 469). Therefore, this body pose probably suggests that the war- 
rior is disabled, but not killed. The best New Kingdom Egypt parallels for the Aegean sitting 
warrior and boxers are various representations of sitting (and/or squatting) figures dating to the 
reigns of Thutmose IV (eg. sides of his chariot; see Fig. 5), Sethos I and Ramses II (Heinz 
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Fig. 6: Sealing from Agia Triada, Fig. 7: Enemy depicted en face, Fig. 8: Sealing from Chania, 
LM IB (CMS II 6, no. 15; cour- temple of Thutmose II (1482— LM IB (CMS V Suppl. LA, no. 
tesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 1479 BCE), western Thebes (re- 133; courtesy of the CMS Heidel- 

drawn after Spalinger 2005, 60, berg). 

fig. 3a-b, block no. 6 in the im- 

age). 


2001). Interestingly, there seem to be no clear Egyptian predecessors to the Aegean representa- 
tions, since Egyptian depictions post-date the Aegean examples. 

A male individual armed with a sword in pursuit of another human figure is depicted on 
an LM IB sealing from Agia Triada (Fig. 6; CMS II 6, no. 15). The other individual is running 
away from the pursuer. This is the only definite depiction of a person fleeing from battle in LBA 
Aegean art, although fleeing individuals might have also been represented on the more fragmen- 
ted part of the LH I Silver Siege Rhyton. The earliest depiction of fleeing enemies in Egyptian 
iconography originates from the Palette of Narmer. New Kingdom Egypt examples are repre- 
sented in the Temples of Derr and Beit el-Wali/South dating to the reign of Ramses II (Heinz 
2001, 261-263). An interesting feature of the depiction on the Agia Triada sealing (Fig. 6; CMS 
II 6, no. 15) is the position of the fleeing figure’s head, probably represented en face. In the New 
Kingdom Egyptian art (eg. temple of Thutmose II in Thebes [Fig. 7]; the Painted Box of Tutan- 
khamun), defeated enemies are represented this way to signify fear (Volokhine 2000). 

Since the end of the Old Kingdom Egypt, both male and female prisoners of war are de- 
picted in Egyptian iconography as tied together and pulled after one another, with a rope com- 
monly tied around their necks and waists. The scene is represented already in the 5‘° Dynasty 
Tomb of Inti at Deshasheh, but parallels contemporary to the LBA Aegean iconographic sources 
are attested in the 18% Dynasty Theban Tombs of Huy (TT 40) and Anen (TT 120) (Hallmann 
2006). There are two LBA Aegean depictions which might represent tied individuals (see also 
Marinatos 2010, 174-176). The first is an LM IB sealing from Chania (Fig. 8; CMS V Suppl. 
1A, no. 133) depicting a male figure holding a staff in one hand and a leash in the other. The 
leash is wrapped around the necks of at least two individuals of uncertain gender. The second is a 
stylistically dated LH I-LH II signet-ring from Athens (CMS V, no. 173), which represents a 
man holding two women on a leash. Although it is impossible to assert whether the Aegean 
scenes depict prisoners of war, it can be argued that the leashed individuals are deprived of their 
freedom. 


Concluding Remarks — Bodies, Movement and Appropriation of Ideology 

In this paper, we explored the use of body pose, stance and movement in the expression of vic- 
tory, domination, defeat and submission in the LBA Aegean iconographies of war. In the early 
LBA, the Egyptian motif of a ‘pharaoh smiting his enemies’ is appropriated into Aegean iconog- 
raphy in the form of the victorious swordsman. Such depictions accentuate the superior status of 
the victorious swordsman in comparison to all other warriors. In iconography, this is achieved 
through his posture and/or aggressive movement towards his enemies. The motif was first intro- 
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duced into Cretan Neopalatial ideology, possibly as a result of the early LBA Cretan diplomatic 
visits and correspondence with Egypt accompanied by the exchange of objects and artisans. 
Nevertheless, the introduction of Aegean-type swords, costumes and beauty ideals in the victor- 
ious swordsman iconography suggests a significant adaptation of the scene, as well as the influ- 
ence of local elite ideologies. The motif was subsequently transferred to the Greek mainland as 
part of the large consumption of Cretan iconography during the early stages of the LBA. In this 
gradual process, a considerable change in the understanding of such depictions most probably 
happened in different parts of the Aegean. 

In addition to the possible transference of the iconographic motif of the victorious warrior, 
it seems that the iconography of defeat was also transferred. In Egyptian iconography, various 
body poses symbolize defeat, death, fear and deprivation of freedom in representations of war. 
Defeated warriors in same or similar body poses are represented in early LBA Aegean iconog- 
raphy. While the transfer of a specific motif does not necessarily suggest a simultaneous transfer 
of meaning, the Egyptian connotation of the victorious warrior was introduced to Aegean icono- 
graphic sources, which likely suggests that connotations connected to the iconography of de- 
feated warriors were also transferred. 

The absence of battle representations on Crete since the LM II period onwards and on the 
Greek mainland in LH HIA1—LH HIB1 suggests that the original connotations of defeated war- 
rior’s body poses gradually lose their importance. In the context of Crete, the abandonment of 
battle iconography is probably connected to the change in the ideological employment of iconog- 
raphy by the newly emerged elite of the Final Palatial period. Since Crete was the main source of 
iconographic inspiration for depictions distributed on the Greek mainland in the early LBA, such 
a change on Crete in the later phases of the LBA possibly affected the iconographic production 
on the Greek mainland as well. However, the Greek mainland also went through a series of socio- 
cultural transformations in the transition from early LBA chiefdoms to state-like polities of the 
Palatial period. Therefore, notions of domination of a specific individual over others, largely com- 
municated through body pose and movement of depicted figures, were abandoned. Instead, ico- 
nographies of the Final Palatial period on Crete and Palatial period on the Greek mainland focus 
on the military might of the assembled army, usually depicted as marching or running. A differ- 
ent ideological message is also conveyed through the body pose and movement. While body 
poses of early LBA warriors were used to contrast victorious and defeated individuals, the coordi- 
nated movement and similar body poses of later warriors probably express unity and common 
might of the army in service of the palaces. 

Another change is introduced at the very end of the Palatial Period (LH I1B2) on the 
Greek mainland. Defeated falling warriors re-appear in frescoes from Mycenae and Pylos. Cur- 
rent evidence suggests that these examples represent a re-introduction into Aegean iconography, 
possibly again after Egyptian prototypes, rather than continuity in depiction. However, although 
the body pose of the falling warriors continues to communicate defeat, its symbolic connotation 
in Aegean contexts is significantly different than in the early LBA iconographic contexts. More 
precisely, it is no longer used to communicate superiority or inferiority of individual actors, but 
rather to communicate the domination of one warrior group over the other. 
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Abstract This paper concerns Minoan glyptic scenes representing military dominance 
over defeated foes and discusses the gestures that signify dominance and submission. It is 
argued that the iconography was borrowed from the Egyptian template of the smiting 
pharaoh but that certain of the glyptic scenes may be interpreted as abbreviations of larger 
scale battle representations because they include dead bodies lying on the ground. An ac- 
tual painting from Akrotiri, Thera, which was executed in the Minoan tradition, shows a 
naval military engagement with drowned men: this is the equivalent of dead bodies on 
land battles. The conclusion drawn from the above points is that warrior imagery was pre- 
sent in Crete already during the Neopalatial period expressing the state ideology of Knos- 
sos. This reinforces Evans’ much discredited hypothesis of some kind of Minoan 
dominance in the Aegean and part of the Peloponnese. 


The Pharaoh’s Triumph 

Over many centuries — or rather millennia — the Egyptian pharaoh is represented as raising his 
arm in a smiting gesture with the intention of smiting and killing a captive enemy who is kneel- 
ing. Although there are variations in the postures, it is possible to schematize the smiting phar- 
aoh as follows (Fig. 1): his legs are apart steadily standing on the ground (as for example on the 
Narmer palette) or he has a dynamic striding posture. One hand is always raised holding a mace 
or sharp weapon; with the other hand the pharaoh clenches in his fist and holds his enemy stea- 
dy by the latter’s hair. It is generally agreed that this scheme is an almost ideogrammatic expres- 
sion of the pharaoh’s military power regardless of the type of weapon he holds. 

One of the oldest examples is the well-known Narmer Palette of the 4 millennium BC, 
which is mentioned also by other authors in this volume (Lange and Hirmer 1957, pl. 4; good 
discussion in Kemp 1989, 7-63). The formula of the smiting ruler was adopted by subsequent 
generations of pharaohs spreading also to neighbouring imperial cultures, as illustrated by an 
Akkadian diorite fragment of the stele of king Sargon of the 3“ millennium BC. The king holds 
a net in which his enemies are caught as if they were wild birds (Louvre Sb/2 6053; Nigro 1998, 
fig. 1; Hulseapple 2018, 10-11, fig. 4). Sargon smites the leader’s head with a mace while the 
seated goddess Ishtar (barely visible to the very edge of the scene) reminds the viewer that 
although the primary credit for the act of defeat belongs to Sargon, the goddess approves and le- 
gitimises the act (Van de Mieroop 2004, 59-79; Winter 2010, 114-115). Let it be noted that 
Sargon promoted himself as a military man claiming that 5,400 men ate in his presence (Van de 
Mieroop 2004, 60). 

The image of the smiting pharaoh continues throughout the Middle Kingdom (e.g. pharaoh 
Mentu-hotep: Lange and Hirmer 1957, pl. 82) and becomes even more prominent during the 
New Kingdom, especially during the 18'°-20' Dynasties when it features on temple-pylons; 
Tuthmoses III and Ramses II-III are frequently thus depicted (Lange and Hirmer 1957, pl. 136; 
Keel and Uehlinger 1992, 92-94, figs. 96-101b). 

The popularity of the triumphant smiting pharaoh is understandable given the extension of 
Egypt’s empire in Asia in the 2"¢ millennium which induced the royal house to promote the im- 
age of the leader as a conqueror of the entire world. The 18‘ Dynasty is particularly interesting 
to us because it partially overlaps with the Neopalatial period in Crete, when Knossos dynami- 
cally expanded in the Aegean and dominated it culturally (and possibly militarily). 
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But before we look at 18‘ Dynasty examples, 
it is worth noting that the smiting ruler tem- 
plate occurs also on Syro-Palestinian seals since 
the beginning of the 2™ millennium (Fig. 2; 
Teissier 1996, 247-248, fig. 173); there is 
even an example on a fresco fragment from the 
palace of Mari published by William Stevenson 
Smith (1965, 31-37, fig. 54). As the latter 
scholar points out, the fragment represents the 
Fig. 1: Ramses II at Fig. 2: Syro-Palestinian hand of a king who grabs his captives by their 


Abu Simbel (approximate Seal of the 2”@ millen- hair; we can imagine that the rest of the fresco 
drawing by M. Toufeklis nium (after Teissier 
after Marinatos 2010, 1996, no. 248). 

fig. 13.5c). 


resembled the imagery of the seal discussed 
above in Fig. 2 rendering a smiting ruler in 
Egyptianizing style. Stevenson Smith wisely 
spoke of an International Style in the East 
Mediterranean of the 2"¢ millennium BC, a style which facilitated communication between royal 
kingdoms. Marc Van de Mieroop (2004, 121-137) describes the 24 millennium as an era of 
“the Club of Great Powers”, whereas the present author has collected evidence of religious sym- 
bols which suggest interregional communication on a significant scale (Marinatos 2010). In 
short, the Mari fresco fragment, when coupled with the imagery of Syro-Palestinian seals, points 
to an iconography with international appeal which express military ideology. 

If the entire region had adopted the Egyptian template of the pharaoh’s military triumph, 
it is not surprising that 2"¢ millennium Crete was no exception to this international style. Still, 
Crete developed its own visual language of military dominance crafting a protagonist who was 
either a king or possibly the young god. To this we shall return later. 

Let us now focus on an object of particular interest: the Egyptian axe of king Ahmose 
found in the tomb of Queen Ahotep (Fig. 3; Saleh and Sourouzian 1986, no. 121). Ahmose was 
the founder of the 18‘ Dynasty, and this piece is important for the argument that Egypt in- 
spired Minoan imagery of dominance because Ahmose is contemporary with the Cretan New Pa- 
lace period. The axe is divided into three fields with the pharaoh occupying the middle. The 
king does not smite his enemy but stabs him; this scheme differs from the smiting pharaoh-type 
previously discussed: see also Tuthmose III on the Pylon of Karnak (Fig. 4). To return to Ah- 
mose, he does not smite his enemy’s head but he does hold the captive Nubian by his hair. The 
pharaoh’s action may be interpreted as stabbing the Nubian with an unspecified weapon (a dag- 
ger?) which is concealed behind the overlapping bent arm of the Nubian. The viewer guesses 


Fig. 3: Ahmose axe from tomb of Queen Fig. 4: Tuthmosis III from his Temple at Karnak (Alamy licensed). 
Ahotep (Alamy licensed). 
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Fig. 5: Ring impression from Agia Fig. 6: Agate lentoid seal-stone rave 
Triada (CMS II6, no. 15; cour- from the grave of the Griffin War- III at Mycenae (CMS J, no. 11; 
tesy of the CMS Heidelberg). rior, Pylos, SN24-105 (after courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


Stocker and Davis 2017 590, fig. 
10; drawing by Tina Ross. Cour- 
tesy: The Department of Classics, 
University of Cincinnati). 


that the blow aims at the back of the captive who turns away from the pharaoh as if fleeing. His 
kneeling posture signifies not only submission but that he has no chance of escaping since the 
king holds him steadily. The posture of the defeated and the deadly sharp weapon are elements 
which will be met also in Minoan art. In summary, this pharaonic scene intimates battle rather 
than the execution of a captive by a mace; this is important when we discuss the Minoan exam- 
ples, for they are abbreviated battle scenes as well. 

Given this evidence, it is not only reasonable but almost inevitable to suppose that the Cre- 
tans had seen engravings of the pharaoh’s triumph. Perhaps they had seen temple pylons, but it 
is even more likely that they had seen small objects (perhaps even scarab seals) engraved with the 
image of a smiting pharaoh according to Richard Wilkinson (forthcoming), who has also identi- 
fied such smaller objects. Fritz Blakolmer and Irmgard Hein (2018, 195-208) have also pointed 
to the many influences of Egypt on Crete in the sphere of ritual iconography. 


The Minoan Young God or King in Combat 

If the Minoans indeed adopted this imagery from Egyptians, then we could have drawn some con- 
clusions about their official ideology because reception of visual codes is not random nor is it 
spread by only by craftsmen. I argue that the receiving culture must be ready to receive influ- 
ences and that Crete was prepared to receive war imagery. It will be argued next that the Mino- 
ans already had an ideology which associated kingship with military prowess (Marinatos 2010; 
Rethemiotakis in Pax Minoica, forthcoming; pace Koehl in this volume). Some examples of the 
Minoan smiting ruler (unless he is a god) follow next. 

The first example is a Neopalatial ring impression from Agia Triada (Fig. 5; CMS 116, no. 
15). The dominant figure raises his right hand in which he holds a sword while with the left he 
clenches his fist and holds the captive tight by his hair. This is very close to the pharaoh’s gesture 
and conveys the message of dominance (cf Figs. 1-4 and 5). Note that the head of the captive 
enemy is shown frontally which is another convention borrowed from Egypt. As Lyvia Morgan 
has shown (1995, 135-149), frontal faces allude to otherness, or perhaps death. Another similar- 
ity of the ring impression pattern with the Egyptian formulas is that the defeated raises his arms 
pleading for his life. 

A second example is the splendid agate seal, surnamed the Combat Agate seal, which has 
been recently excavated by Sharon Stocker and Jack Davis in the Griffin Warrior tomb at Pylos. 
As in the previous example, the victor raises his arm but, in this instance, he has already plunged 
his sword into the chest of his opponent (Fig. 6; Stocker and Davis 2017). Nevertheless, the 
scheme is astoundingly similar to the Agia Triada impression (Fig. 5), and it is therefore possible 
that both representations stem from the same workshop. The victor is presented as a scantily clad 
young male with well-groomed long locks and with jewellery ornamentation. Note that he is 
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wearing a kilt but no armour, 
no helmet or breastplate. In 
both cases, he holds the van- 
quished foe steadily by his 
hair, or the crest of his helmet 
(the latter on the Pylos seal). 
Who are the victors? In 
terms of their appearance, 


Fig. 8: Seal impression from Agia Fig. 9: Seal impression from Zak- although not their posture, 
Triada (CMS IT6, no. 16; cour- ros (CMS ITZ, no. 20; courtesy of they are not too different from 
tesy of the CMS Heidelberg). the CMS Heidelberg). the Priest King of Knossos. I 

agree with Wolf-Dietrich Nie- 
meier (forthcoming in Pax Minoica) that these figures represent either the young Minoan god or 
the king. In any case, the two cannot be distinguished in Minoan art. 

Turning now to an example of a combat on a seal found at Mycenae, Grave Circle A (Fig. 
7; CMS I, no. 11), we meet the same youthful figure in the capacity of a victor in a combat. He 
is identifiable by the fact that he wears only a codpiece (note that only his belt is discernible) 
rather than armour. Although he is almost naked, he seems to have had an easy victory plunging 
his sword into the victim’s throat, whereas the opponent’s body is well-protected by a large 
shield. It is possible that with his right hand he has stabbed also the arm of his opponent with a 
dagger. If so, this act is hidden behind the shield and cannot be verified: which reminds us of the 
hidden arm of the pharaoh on the Ahmose axe (Fig. 3). As for the opponent, he wears full gear, a 
helmet and holds a long spear and shield. The style and the near nudity of the protagonist on 
this seal matches fully the appearance of the youthful king (or god) on the Agia Triada ring im- 
pression (Fig. 5). Therefore, although the seal was found at Mycenae, it reflects Minoan ideas 
and iconography and may well be an import from Crete. In any case, the victor is the youthful 
figure identified previously as a Minoan god or king. 

It must be stressed once again that these scenes of combat are somewhat removed from 
the original scheme of the smiting pharaoh on the Narmer palette, but they are much closer to 
the Egyptian contemporary axe of Ahmose (Fig. 3). In other words, the Minoan scenes of tri- 
umph developed their own visual style but stayed close to the Egyptian templates of their 
times. 

Looking now at other types of battle scenes from Crete, they are very well-attested in the 
Neopalatial period. An amygdaloid seal impression from Agia Triada (CMS I16, no. 16) was re- 
cognized already by Arthur Evans (1935, 512-513, fig. 456b) as a scene of combat, and this de- 
scription is reasserted by Walter Miiller and Ingo Pini in their publication in the CMS (Fig. 8; 
CMS 116, n. 16). Because the piece in question dates to the Neopalatial period, it leaves no 
doubt about its Minoan character: it is not an imitation of Mycenaean art. 

There are two differences between this piece and the previously discussed rings from Agia 
Triada, the Pylos agate seal and the Mycenae seal. First, the captive is not held steadily by his 
hair or helmet but has fallen on the ground. The vanquished is described by the editors of CMS 
as a seated man (“ein sitzender Mann”; see CMS I16, n. 16); but since he is defeated, the posture 
can best be described as one of a fallen enemy. The second difference is that both the victor and 
the vanquished have a triangle over their heads, which must designate a helmet. If so, this is a 
combat between two mortal warriors and presupposes a battle. Still, there exist similarities with 
the previous scenes: the victor holds two weapons and shows no mercy to the defeated who raises 
one arm in supplication. 

A seal with a very similar scene was recently found in the excavation of Metaxia Tsipopoulou 
at Petras, Crete, and was published by David Rupp. The author describes the engraved image as 
“most likely two men duelling with daggers” (Rupp 2012, 279). The fallen warrior on the left of 
the Petras seal reminds strongly of the ‘sitzender Mann’ of the Agia Triada seal impression (Fig. 8). 
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There exists more evidence of battle scenes on sealings from Zakros, one of which depicts a vic- 
tor and his defeated adversary kneeling and raising his arms in a pleading gesture (Fig. 9; CMS 
II7, no. 20). To the left, we discern a lifeless body of a fallen man. The scene was correctly identi- 
fied by Pini and Miiller (CMS II7, no. 20, p. 28) as one of battle correcting Agnes Sakellariou’s 
theory (1985) that men holding lances in Cretan iconography are hunters. Thus, the aforemen- 
tioned Zakros sealing enriches the Minoan repertoire of scenes of military content. 


The Naval Engagement on the Akrotiri Fresco 

A full battle scene, or rather naval engagement, is known from Akrotiri, Thera, Room 5 of the 
West House. By general acceptance, this is a highly Minoanised painting and, as the pottery and 
frescoes show, Akrotiri was heavily influenced by the palatial centers of Crete, especially Knossos. 
The naval frieze under discussion is unfortunately fragmentary and its best-preserved section 
shows a parade of warriors marching next to a bucolic settlement in the countryside (Fig. 10). In 
1988, Morgan produced a most eloquent and detailed analysis of the scene and concluded, after 
citing the available comparanda, that the scene represented a typical coastal raid accompanied by 
a shipwreck at sea. In other words, she regarded the visual narrative as a typical scene of life on 
the coast with the dangers and idyls it involves (1988, 157-160). 

The warriors, however, give the impression of a military operation in process. Indeed, ba- 
sing his argument on the boar’s tusk helmets worn by the men, Spyros Iakovidis argued that the 
warriors were Mycenaean conquerors. This was a good point given the fact that boar’s tusk hel- 
mets were not as well known in Crete at the time when this scholar wrote his article. Iakovidis, 
then, implicitly assumed that the Minoans were a peaceful folk and did not employ weapons of 
war (lakovidis1979; Lewartowski 2020). The situation changed when excavations of a tomb at 
the harbour town of Poros, Crete, conducted by Nota Dimopoulou, brought to light boar’s tusk 
helmets from the Neopalatial period which means that they date to the exact same period as the 
Akrotiri fresco in the 15" century BC (Dimopoulou 1999, 27-36, esp. 29 with figs. 11-13, 
pl. 7:5). It is worth noting that long swords had been excavated by Spyridon Marinatos already 
in 1934 in the Arkalochori Cave (Marinatos 1934, 1—3). 

Returning to the fresco scene from the north wall of Room 5 of the West House at Akrotiri 
(Fig. 10), there is no reason a priori to reject the possibility that it represents a naval battle. It is 
worth looking at its interesting history of interpretation because it reflects the history of thought 
as regards the role of Knossos in the Aegean. 

The frieze was first restored by the painter Konstantine Iliakis in 1972/73, while Marinatos 
(who was then still alive) took an active role in figuring out the restoration. Marinatos recognized 
immediately that the scene had a purely Minoan character noting that horns of consecration fea- 
tured in the town of a frieze located on the opposite wall. But he was also fascinated by the fact 
that the scene had exotic elements and perhaps paid too much attention to later Classical tradi- 


Fig. 10. Miniature frieze of the north wall, West House, Akrotiri (after Televantou 1994, pl. 1; redrawn by 
Markos Toufeklis). 
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tion (recorded by Herodotus) that the Therans 
had colonized Libya in the Archaic period 
(Herod. 4, 150-152). Since the two eras are 
more than a thousand years apart, the connec- 
tion between Bronze Age and Archaic Thera is 
a most unlikely event. But Marinatos and his 
contemporaries sought (and still seek) to link 
the prehistory of Greece with classical history: 
hence Marinatos proposed that the drowned 
men were Libyans (Marinatos 1974, 44-45; 
contra: Warren 1979, 115-129). 

If we put the Libyan theory aside, what 
is the true subject of the frieze? (for a recent re- 
construction on the wall see Palyvou 2019, 
194-195, figs. 163-166). It was understand- 
able that both the excavator and the painter 


Fig. 11: Silver Siege Rhyton from Mycenae, drawing had difficulties in restoring a war scene, 
(after Sakellariou 1985, 296, fig. 1). although Iliakis managed remarkably well gi- 

ven the circumstances and identified nine 
parading warriors in full military gear (Marinatos 1974, 40-41, pls. 93, 97). However, when a 
decade later the fragments were restudied by Christina Televantou (1994), she made more discov- 
eries: she increased the nine warriors to twelve after conducting a thorough new search among 
the fragments. An even more important finding was the target of the warrior’s march which was 
a walled town with battlements similar to the town depicted on the Silver Siege Rhyton (Fig. 11). 
Additional fragments of ships and the hands of one more person drowning at sea were added to 
the scene with the result that the interpretation of the shipwreck needed to be changed. It has be- 
come clear by now that the miniature frieze of the north wall has a narrative character which in- 
volved a naval battle and the defeat of the enemy (the naked drowned men). In the new 
reconstruction by Televantou, the victors and the defeated emerge clearly: the latter parade on 
land wearing boar’s tusk helmets and carrying ox-hide shields, the defeated have drowned at sea. 
Presumably, the warriors landed from the ships. Note that the lifeless body postures of the de- 
feated are paralleled on the much earlier Egyptian Narmer Palette and on the inlaid daggers from 
Vapheio and Geneva (Evans 1930, 126, fig. 81; Thomas 2007, 259, fig. 1; on the iconography 
and ideology see Marinatos 2000, 907-913). The victors must be Therans/Minoans and in any 
case the double horns on the frieze of the south wall crowing the town show that Thera was un- 
der the sway of Knossos. 

A small parenthesis is needed here. It has already been mentioned that the naval military en- 
terprise of the Theran fresco strongly recalls the narrative of the Silver Siege Rhyton (Fig. 11; 
Evans 1930, 89-106; Sakellariou 1985, 296, fig. 1; Blakolmer 2019, 49-94). As on the rhyton, 
the drowning men on the Akrotiri fresco are carrying small shields which differ from those of the 
parading warriors. Apparently, the smaller shields were made of leather, as Marinatos recognized. 
For this reason, the excavator wrote on the back of a photograph which he took himself: “men 
are drowned fighters of a sea-battle.” In his publication, however, he designates the drowned men 
as divers (Marinatos 1974, 40). 


The Syntax of Dominance and Defeat on the Akrotiri Fresco 

In the case of the fresco from Akrotiri, victory and defeat are expressed not only through the con- 
tent of the scene, namely the damaged ships and the drowned men, but also through the syntax 
of the entire representation (the arrangement of the scenes). The composition may be divided 
into an upper and lower zone (rendered as rectangles on Fig. 10). On the upper zone, the rhyth- 
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mic pace of the marching victors contrasts with the disorderly arrangement of lifeless bodies of 
the lower zone. The contrast between victory and defeat is rendered as order vs. disorder. 

Perhaps a similar syntax governs the complex scene on the Silver Siege Rhyton, which 
although found at Mycenae is probably a Minoan import. There too battles take place both at 
sea and land. At sea, we see warriors arriving in the ships and it is important to note that they 
are wearing boar’s tusk helmets. They arrive at the scene of the besieged town; in the sea, we see 
naked human bodies, the lifeless posture of which suggests drowning rather than swimming (Fig. 
11; Sakellariou 1985, 296, fig. 1; Blakolmer 2019, 61-62, fig. 11). 

A question is the ethnic identity of the naked men on the Silver Siege Rhyton. Who are 
they? Evans (correctly in this author’s opinion) regarded the siege as an episode in Minoan colo- 
nial history, although others deny this. Blakolmer agrees with Pietro Militello that the comba- 
tants are “anonymous and collective, devoid of heroes and protagonists” (Militello 2003, 384; 
Blakolmer 2019, 61). This is correct but one might say that there is a collective victory for the 
warriors in gear. And it is also noteworthy that the defeated are different from the helmeted war- 
riors who seem to be dominant. Evans writes that the men outside the besieged town, although 
fighting on behalf of the besieged “clearly belong to some extraneous race, since they are not 
even girt with the Minoan belt” (Evans 1930, 94). 

The most important issue in this paper, however, is not the ethnicity of the defeated — we 
need not follow the line of Evans or of Marinatos. What is our focus is that the weapons are Min- 
oan as proved by the Poros excavations and the syntax of the pictures highlights the contrast be- 
tween the order of the victors and the chaos of the defeated. This syntax is paralleled in Egyptian 
art, one example being the (admittedly much later) depiction of Ramses III battling the Sea Peo- 
ples engraved on his temple at Medinet Habu (Fig. 12; Stevenson Smith 1965, 177, fig. 220). 
The troops of the gigantic pharaoh are orderly arranged, as may be seen in the lower rectangle 
highlighted on Fig. 12. Much like the tidily arranged Theran warriors, the Egyptian soldiers 
move with discipline and form a contrast to the chaotic enemy ships populated by Philistines 
and Sherden, some of which are drowned (see upper rectangle). This battle dates to the 11° cen- 
tury BC: therefore, there can be no direct link with the Theran painting. Still, we can speak of 
shared templates of the iconography of victory scenes in the East Mediterranean, an international 
style where order is the sign of victory and dominance. 
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Conclusions 

From the above, we may draw some conclusions concerning the meaning of dominance gestures 
for the comprehension of Minoan art and society. One result of the present study is that the tem- 
plate of the victorious warrior, who raises his arm to kill the defeated foe, appears on Crete be- 
fore the mainland, and this has important historical implications because it revives the idea that 
Crete was a military naval power or thalassocracy (Hagg and Marinatos 1984). The recently exca- 
vated agate seal from Pylos demonstrates how images of power were exported along with other 
art objects and weapons in an unplundered warrior’s tomb. The excavators acknowledge the Mi- 
noan character of the finds in their publication (Stocker and Davis 2017, 601; Davis 2022) but 
it remains to be seen what consequences this has from the historical point of view. 

The second conclusion suggested by this study is that although the Minoans may have de- 
veloped their military iconography slowly, this iconography is most evident during the Neopala- 
tial period and surely reflects the state ideology of Knossos. One ought not to forget that the 2"4 
millennium BC was the era of empires, a “Club of the Great Powers” to use Van de Mieroop’s 
terms. Note too that Malcolm Wiener (2016, 365-378) has spoken of how individual kings on 
either side of the Aegean may have been catalysts for change and interaction. 

Putting all the facts together, it seems that the widely held view that the Minoan culture 
was confined and peaceful needs drastic revision. Crete has yielded both material evidence of 
weapons and iconography of naval enterprises and combat. Hence, with Blakolmer (2013, 87- 
92), I suggest that the Mycenaeans adopted the readily available iconography of prestige and 
dominance from the great power that was Crete. 
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Rulers and Deities in Aegean Bronze Age Iconography 
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Abstract The identification of rulers in Aegean Bronze Age iconography constitutes one 
of its most problematic issues and is addressed in numerous studies. This problem arises 
from the absence of written sources and clearly defined attributes for rulers, as well as 
from the mode of self-presentation of the ruling elite, which, at first glance, is different 
from the practice known from Near Eastern cultural regions. However, it is precisely the 
comparison with these regions which appears to be helpful in detecting earthly or divine 
Aegean rulers. This contribution focuses on the analysis of triumph and defeat in depic- 
tions of a victor and his enemy, through examining postures and gestures expressing higher 
status or domination over animals and human beings. A triumphant hero, ruler or god 
and a defeated mortal or divine enemy constitute one of the most important motifs symbo- 
lizing the victory of civilization and its ruler over wild nature, evil forces and chaos. The 
motif of a standing male figure in a dynamic posture, striking with a weapon, or deliver- 
ing a fatal blow to a kneeling or lying enemy occurs from the very beginning of the great 
empires of Egypt or Mesopotamia and was widespread in many Near Eastern regions. A 
detailed comparison of different Aegean and Near Eastern images reveals further evidence 
for the emulation of this motif, not only in known combat scenes. Their distribution, con- 
texts and interpretation help to explain their meaning in the Aegean, as well as the possi- 
ble reasons for their adoption and adaptation. 


Introduction 

Despite the well-known problem of the ‘missing ruler’ in Minoan and Mycenaean iconography 
(Davis 1995), several studies have demonstrated that ruler iconography is actually not completely 
missing. Many individual elements and motifs designating or emphasizing the authority of a hu- 
man figure and used in other contemporary cultures to denote divine or earthly rulers have been 
collected and discussed (several contributions in Rehak 1995; Dubcova 2010; Marinatos 2010, 
12-31; Blakolmer 2019). In comparison with the Aegean, we are better informed about the 
meaning of these motifs in other cultural regions. It is for this reason that Egyptian or Near East- 
ern counterparts have been used as comparanda for identifying rulers in the Aegean and for re- 
constructing Aegean Bronze Age society and ideology (e.g. Evans 1928, 267-278; Persson 1942, 
esp. 25-87; Hallager 1986, 22-25; Crowley 1995; Dubcova 2010; Marinatos 2010). Many of 
these motifs, however, such as the so-called commanding gesture, the enthroned position, or the 
figures’ association with a real or fantastic animal, are rather general, and only a few are specific 
to and typical of actual rulers. Indeed, rather than denoting individual figures, the motifs indi- 
cate so-called VIP characters, a term introduced by Janice Crowley (Crowley 2008, 2013). 

Where Aegean iconography is concerned, the main problem lies not only with the identifi- 
cation of individual figures but also with the possibility of differentiating between divine and 
earthly figures. It appears that the same motifs were used for both spheres, as was often the case 
in Egypt and the ancient Near East (Otto 2000, 202).' Thus, we may assume that gods were de- 


1 Apart from different clothes and headdresses, it was especially the use of diverse throne types, see eg. Metzger 
1985; Suter 2020. 
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Fig. 1: Combat Agate from Pylos (cour- Fig. 2: Sealing from Kato Zakros Fig. 3: Seal from Tragana 
tesy of the Palace of Nestor Excavations, (after CMS II Z no. 20). (after CMS I, no. 263). 
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picted as rulers and rulers resembled or were identified with a god (discussed eg. in Marinatos 
2010, 12-31). Without eloquent Aegean written sources, it seems quite impossible to solve this 
problem. Although the problem of differentiation between divine and profane spheres remains, 
there are nevertheless motifs which, in other contemporary cultures, were more often used for 
the presentation of earthly rulers and which can also be identified in the Aegean. Such motifs in- 
clude specific clothing (Syrian robes, discussed below) and headdress (pointed hat, see Veresova 
and Blakolmer 2022), but consist especially of different activities expressed by various postures 
and gestures indicating a figure’s mastery over enemies. 

This contribution focuses on Aegean motifs which represent power through the emphasis 
of triumph and defeat — one of the most important ideas of kingship in Egypt and the ancient 
Near East. The identification and discussion of their possible prototypes as well as their use and 
distribution help explain their function and probable meaning in the Aegean, and thus contri- 
bute to our knowledge of the Aegean ruling elite and its self-presentation. 


Aegean Combat Scenes 

Another well-known problem with Aegean Bronze Age iconography is the lack of standardization 
of individual motifs. There are only some scenes and motifs, which seem to be standardized to a 
certain extent. Among these are scenes showing the motif of contesting male figures engaged in 
combat scenes. This is now represented especially by the outstanding Combat Agate, found in 
the so-called grave of the Griffin Warrior at Pylos (Fig. 1; Stocker and Davis 2017). A standing 
male figure with spread legs delivers a fatal blow with his sword to a kneeling enemy while he 
grasps the crest of his helmet. At the same time, the victorious warrior strides over an already de- 
feated combatant lying below him. As has already been demonstrated by the excavators, despite 
its exceptional artistic mastery, this motif is not unique. It finds several parallels in Crete as well 
as on the Greek mainland (Stocker and Davis 2017, 587-589), such as the sealing with a combat 
scene from Agia Triada (CMS I16, no. 15), from Kato Zakros (Fig. 2; CMS II7, no. 20), the 
gold cushion seal with a combat scene from Shaft Grave III (CMS I, no. 11), the seal from Traga- 
na (Fig. 3), the so-called Battle in the Glen gold signet-ring (CMS I, no. 16) or the Silver Battle 
Krater from Shaft Grave IV (Blakolmer 2007) at Mycenae. 

Alongside the more or less homogenous bull-leaping scenes (Younger 1995) and some hunt- 
ing scenes (Vonhoff 2011), the aforementioned combat scenes constitute one of the most standar- 
dized Aegean motifs (Hiller 1999; Vonhoff 2008; Lewartovski 2019; Frankovi¢ and Matié 2020). 
They differ mainly in the number of figures, the posture of the defeated enemy, their weapons 
and the overall setting. The posture and the gestures of the victorious warrior are almost always 
the same (cf: Figs. 1-2). Because of this high degree of standardization, with almost identical ele- 
ments used, this motif most likely has one common prototype and bears a clear message (as- 
sumed already by Hiller 1999, 323-324; Blakolmer 2007, 222-223). 
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Fig. 4: Akkadian cylinder seal (© The Trustees of the British Museum). 


Combat scenes are often seen as depicting an actual or mythical event, perhaps an excerpt from 
a story or even an early myth (Lewartovski 2019; Stocker and Davis 2017, 601). As in the case 
of several other Aegean Bronze Age multifigure scenes, it is also very tempting to see predeces- 
sors of Homeric myths (eg. the Miniature Frieze from the West House in Akrotiri: Warren 
1979, 129; Morris 1989; Younger 2011, 161-183). In the case of the Pylos Griffin Warrior 
tomb, it has even been suggested that the original owner of the object was the actual buried 
hero who perhaps identified himself with a mythical counterpart (Stocker and Davis 2016; 
2017, 602). The early origin of such myths is supported by rich pictorial scenes of a seemingly 
narrative character and especially by the later tradition of representation of mythical events in 
all media (Younger 2016, 2020). However, without clear evidence of the existence of myths by 
means of written sources from this period, it remains difficult to prove this suggestion (see also 
Blakolmer 2007, 217). 

Indeed, beside this option, one may suggest another explanation. These ‘heroic’ scenes and 
depicted figures may simply represent symbolic action expressing a desired outcome, or a way of 
representing the power, dominance and mastery of the depicted figure, who may possibly be iden- 
tified as the seal owner, a practice well known in other contemporary cultural regions. 


Triumph and Defeat in the Ancient Near East and Egypt 

Two main forms of mastery, and thus representations of triumph and defeat, can be recognized 
in the iconographic material of Egypt and the ancient Near East (Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, 
Anatolia). The oldest motif presents the ‘mastery of animals’. Its first form occurs as early as the 
5" millennium of Mesopotamia but it is especially prevalent in the 4" millennium (Pittman 
2001, 410-427; Costello 2010, 26). From the enigmatic ‘shamanic’ figures to the first rulers, 
these figures defeat wild and dangerous animals to protect the flocks, and thus civilisation, 
against wild, chaotic and hostile forces (Collon 1987, 15; Hansen 2003, 22-24; Schroer and 
Keel 2005, 280-293; Costello 2010, 27). Especially during the Early Dynastic and Akkadian 
periods, the motif was transformed into standardized contest scenes (Fig. 4; also called animal 
friezes, contests with wild beasts, “Tierkampfszenen’), in which a so-called nude hero and a bull- 
man or human-headed bull — substituting for the ruler — fight wild animals (Ward 1910, 44-47; 
Frankfort 1939, 58-62; Boehmer 1965, 3-46; Keel 1992, 29-32; Collon 1995, 24; Hansen 
2003, 42—45; Costello 2010, 28-31; Otto 2013, 50-51). The motif, characterized by the cen- 
tral figure in the heraldic position subduing animals or fantastic creatures, was widespread 
through the whole ancient Near East, as evidenced by Old Babylonian (al-Gailani Werr 1988, 
4—6, 30, pls. I, XX; Collon 1987, 45), Anatolian (Ozgiic 2006, 25, 28-29) as well as Old Syr- 
ian imagery (Otto 2000, 242-243). Furthermore, it was adopted in the Aegean as early as the 
Protopalatial period (Barclay 2000; Aruz 2008, 66; Crowley 2010; Dubcovd 2015). It even oc- 
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Fig. 6: Old Babylonian cylin- Fig. 7: Old Syrian cylinder 
der seal (after al-Gailani seal (after Teissier 1996, 117 
Werr, pl. VIL, no. 7). no. 248). 


Fig. 5: Drawing of the so-called Anubanini rock relief, Akkadian 
or Isin Larsa Period (after Vanden Berghe 1984, fig. 1). 
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Fig. 8: Old Syrian cylinder seal (after Teissier Fig. 9: Old Syrian cylinder seal (after Teissier 1996, 117% 
1996, 117% no. 249). no. 247). 


curs in Egypt during the Naqada period, though it never gained as much popularity as in other 
contemporary regions (Schroer and Keel 2005, 230, no. 130; 282—283, no. 184). 

The second most important form of mastery documented in the pictorial material of 
Egypt and the ancient Near East is the action of “defeating or smiting/slaying enemies’. The de- 
monstration of a ruler’s power through the presentation of defeated enemies already appeared 
in the Uruk period in Mesopotamia (Schroer and Keel 2005, 183, 280-287). By the rise of 
the Akkadian Empire, it was often used in monumental relief art, with prominent examples 
being the famous Naramsin stela (Schroer and Keel 2005, 344-345, no. 246), the so-called An- 
ubanini rock relief (Fig. 5; Vanden Berghe 1984, 19-21) and the fragment of a stela in the 
Louvre from the reign of Shamshi Adad I (Aruz et al. 2008, 25-26). All these scenes show the 
victorious, and in the first case even divinized (according to his horned crown), ruler in the so- 
called ascending/victorious posture (see also Ward 1910, 53-58; Sonik 2015, 157, n. 32), strid- 
ing over enemies and presenting his triumph to the sun god or to the goddess Ishtar. The pre- 
sentation of this type of triumph or even sacrifice in front of a deity as well as the figure of the 
victorious ruler himself in this posture are two other motifs which are reflected in later Old Ba- 
bylonian (Fig. 6; Collon 1986, 165-170, pl. XXXI, nos. 418-425; al-Gailani Werr 1988, 12- 
15, pl. VI, nos. 7-10) and Syro-Palestinian iconography, where they merge with the Egyptian 
motif of the pharaoh smiting his enemies (Figs. 7-9; Teissier 1996, 116-117, nos. 196, 247- 
250; Otto 2000, no. 434). 

During the Akkadian period, in which seal iconography was rich and elaborate, a related 
motif, named the ‘battles of the gods’, occurs. This motif represents different deities struggling 
among themselves (Figs. 10-11; Ward 1910, 53-58; Frankfort 1939, 131-132; Boehmer 1965, 
49-59; Amiet 1980, 45-46, figs. I.3, I.12, I1.18-21; Schroer and Keel 2005, 346-347, nos. 
247-248.). This motif differs from the ‘presentation of enemies’ in the action and in the fact 
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Fig. 11: Akkadian cylinder seal (BM 89119) (© The Trustees of the British Museum). 


that actual combat is represented. The victorious god defeats his enemy, and puts his raised leg 
over him. Sometimes, this happens in front of another standing or enthroned deity. These scenes 
take us into the mythological world and are supposed to represent diverse mythological events, 
partly known from the surviving written sources. It is assumed that these battles symbolise the 
fight between cosmic powers, the dangerous power of the weather or the sun that destroys the ve- 
getation (Amiet 1980, 45-47; Collon 1982, 68; also Ward 1910, 167-168). 

Because of the postures of the fallen enemies, it has been suggested that the Naramsin stela 
could possibly be inspired by the reliefs of the Old Kingdom 5" or 6" Dynasties in Egypt (Bér- 
ker-Klahn 1982, I, 136; Schroer and Keel 2005, 344). It is indeed in Egypt that the fixed formu- 
la of a victorious ruler and vanquished enemy was most prominent motif in ruler iconography 
(Swan Hall 1986; Schoske 1982; Schroer and Keel 2005, 236—245; das Candeias Sales 2017). 
Known in its already standardized form from the 1** Dynasty onwards (Fig. 12), the motif occurs 
in all time periods in all available media (e.g. monumental relief decoration, Fig. 13). The figure 
of a fighting and smiting king becomes an ‘icon of royal supremacy’, expressing the idea that the 
king is obliged to maintain ‘maat’- universal order and the inherent structure of creation (Hen- 
dricks and Forster 2010, 826-852). 

This Egyptian royal iconography also penetrated Syrian glyptic. Local rulers usually pre- 
sented their power through their depiction in robes with diagonal banding (Figs. 7-9; Teissier 
1996, 116-117) on cylinder seals and Middle Bronze Age Syro-Palestinian scarabs (Schroer 
1985, 86, fig. 48). This motif is clearly a Mesopotamian and Egyptian iconographic fusion. 
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Fig. 12: The Narmer palette, First Dynasty Egypt Fig. 13: Thutmosse III, Eighteenth Dynasty, smiting 
(after Schroer and Keel 2005, 237, no. 134). enemies in the Karnak Temple (photographed by the 
author). 


Fig. 14: Egyptian scarab seal, Fig. 15: Amulet of Amenemhat III from Tell Basta, Middle Kingdom 
Middle Kingdom (after Decker (after Decker and Herb 1994, II, pl. CC, no. K1.47). 

and Herb 1994, II, pl. CC, no. 

K1.48). 


To some extent, the title ‘mastery of animals’ also includes the popular ‘hunting scenes’, which in- 
tersect with the contest scenes (mainly in the Uruk period) discussed above. The main difference 
lies in the usual absence of weapons in contest scenes, which underlines the supernatural character 
of the combatants depicted. However, the more secular ‘hunting scenes’ were used in all regions 
especially for the depiction of rulers, in order to emphasize their divine nature, and to demon- 
strate their power and victory over wild nature and hostile forces (Selz 2001; Hansen 2003, 21- 
23; Schroer and Keel 2005, 182-183, 276-283; Otto 2013). The postures and gestures of the 
figures depicted in these scenes are quite similar to those in the contest scenes. The same holds 
true in Egypt, where the motif was first used for rulers but was later adopted by private persons 
(Keel 1996, 124; Decker and Herb 1994, I, 265-291). Different types of hunting scenes (in the 
desert or in marshes, including hippopotamus, fish and birds, etc.) in which the motif is used, are 
documented from private tombs, as early as the Old Kingdom, but especially in the New King- 
dom (Decker and Herb 1994, I, 265-456). The figures’ postures, especially those using a spear 
or a throwstick in the hippopotamus hunts (Figs. 14-15), and fishing and fowling scenes, closely 
resemble those of figures fighting or smiting enemies. In Middle Bronze Age Mesopotamia and 
Syria, the hunting scenes were often replaced by the traditional combat scenes with heroes and 
bull-men (Otto 2013). They appear quite seldom on Old Syrian seals (eg. Otto 2000, no. 142). 
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Fig. 16: Inlaid dagger with a lion hunt scene from the Shaft Grave IV, Fig. 17: Sealing from Knossos 
Mycenae (after Schofield 2007, fig. 21). (after CMS II 8, no. 234). 


Triumph and Defeat in the Aegean 
From this short overview of Near Eastern and Egyptian triumph and defeat motifs, in which their 
forms, distribution, and mutual iconographic and semantic interconnection were articulated, the 
existence of similar and related motifs in the Aegean does therefore not appear surprising. Many 
of the discussed motifs were clearly reflected in the Aegean as early as the Protopalatial period. Evi- 
dence comes mainly from seals and sealings and for this reason, their state of preservation often 
makes their interpretation more difficult. Nevertheless, we clearly recognize the ‘mastery of ani- 
mals’, usually in the form of a heraldic composition with a male or female figure subduing animals 
without weapons or being flanked by them (Barclay 2000; Crowley 2010; Dubcova 2015). Their 
wide distribution as well as the existence of what are clearly Minoan versions of Near Eastern mo- 
tifs such as mastering griffins (Dubcova 2019) and sphinxes (Aravantinos 2010, 94) speak for the 
great importance of this topic in this society and for the self-representation of its elite. 

During the Neopalatial period on Crete as well as during the Shaft Grave Era on the main- 
land, various hunting scenes were very popular (Fig. 16; Vonhoff 2011; Krzyszkowska 2014). 
Although, there might be some Near Eastern influence (especially in case of the lion hunt, see 
Vonhoff 2011, 31-38), in none of the contemporary Near Eastern regions were hunting scenes 
as popular and variable as in the Aegean, a fact that speaks for their local creation or the combina- 
tion and transformation of various foreign motifs. 


Hippopotamus Hunt? 

By looking closely at some images, we may possibly find certain clues indicating foreign inspira- 
tion and interconnection. One of them is the widely discussed sealing from Knossos depicting an 
as yet unparalleled contest (Fig. 17; CMS 118, no. 234). A male figure in a typical fighting posi- 
tion holding a spear (?) and standing on a boat fights a creature in the water. The creature’s un- 
paralleled appearance led Arthur Evans to interpret it as the mythical Skylla, known from the 
Odyssey (Evans 1921, 697). However, as was observed by Spyridon Marinatos (1926, 51) and 
supported by Martin Nilsson (1968, 37-38), the creature clearly resembles a hippopotamus, and 
consequently, the composition can be compared to the common Egyptian motif of a hippopota- 
mus hunt. The motif already appeared in the Early Dynastic period and was later mainly repre- 
sented on tomb reliefs and paintings, and on a small scale, on scarabs (Fig. 14) and amulets (Fig. 
15) (Decker and Herb 1994, I, 353-382; II, pls. CLXXXVII-CCVI; Schroer and Keel 2005, 
242-243, no. 138; Ben-Tor 2007, pl. 20: 7-10; Schroer 2008, 43, 146-149, nos. 362-363). It 
was originally the Egyptian ruler who fought this dangerous animal and thus defeated malevolent 
forces and restored world order. The apotropaic power of the motif was later applied to private 
persons prior to the Middle Kingdom in the funerary sphere or on their private seals (Keel 1996, 
123-126, figs. 15-17, 20, 37-38). The posture and gestures are taken from the hunting scenes 
and were used also in mythological fights, such as for example the known combat between the 
god Seth and snake-demon Apophis, or Horus slaying his enemy Seth. This is also a scenario 
identified by Nanno Marinatos (2010, 177-179) who compares the fighting male figure with the 
Egyptian god Seth and thus also with the Syrian weather god defeating the monstrous snake- 
demon Apophis. The postures and gestures of these divine figures, represented mainly in the 
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Fig. 18: Sealing from Knossos Fig. 19: Seal from Mycenae (after Fig. 20: Drawing of the pectoral of 


(after CMS II8, no. 227). CMS £, no. 171). Mereret, Twelfth Dynasty, Dashur 
(after Schroer 2008, 143, no. 
356). 


Book of the Dead, clearly come from ruler iconography. Although related, the individual ele- 
ments of the Knossos sealing clearly speak for the motif of the hippopotamus hunt, being most 
likely transformed and/or re-interpreted in the Aegean. 


Defeated Enemies 

It is above all the presence of defeated enemies, alongside the almost identical postures and ges- 
tures of contesting figures, that clearly relate Aegean combat scenes to the motif of the Egyptian 
pharaoh smiting his enemies. Aside from glyptic combat scenes, Aegean depictions of fallen con- 
testants or warriors appear mainly in relief decoration or in wall paintings. These figures are in- 
cluded in multifigure scenes in which the victorious figure is usually missing. Such formulas 
appear for example in the Miniature frieze of the West House in Akrotiri (Immerwahr 1990, 187, 
Ak No. 12, pl. 27), in the Megaron Frieze at Mycenae (Immerwahr 1990, 192, My No. 11, 
pl. 65) and in the battle scene from Hall 64 in Pylos (Immerwahr 1990, 197, Py. No. 10, 
pl. 66). A special type of fallen and thus clearly defeated figure is also represented in bull-leaping 
scenes. Here, the successful leaper demonstrates his triumph not only over the dangerous animal 
but also over/among the other contestants (Fig. 18; see eg. CMS I, no. 314; VI, no. 342; 118, 
no. 227; V Suppl. 1B, no. 48; XIII, no. 35). These scenes displaying actual or symbolic action in 
bull games represent another form of triumph over nature, the latter being represented by the 
mighty bull (Younger 1995b; Panagiotopoulos 2006). 

Related to this topic might be a special scene shown on two seal images — on the sealing 
from Chania (CMS V Suppl. 1A, no. 133) and the signet-ring from Athens (CMS V, no. 173). 
In both cases, a male figure is obviously leading two figures attached to a kind of leash. It is not 
only the latter’s submissive position, but also the running figure’s victorious posture (for the run- 
ning posture see Lebessi et al. 2004; Blakolmer and Hein 2018, 199-200), which indicate the 
character of the scene, that can be read as a triumphant warrior leading defeated and captive ene- 
mies. In these two images, the typical fallen position of the enemies is replaced by their binding 
with a leash, a popular form of mastery in the Aegean (Dubcova 2019). 

The symbolic value of a fallen enemy and its possible connection with Egyptian ideology 
might be indicated on a seal from Mycenae (Fig. 19; CMS I, no. 171). It is the comparison not 
only with known Near Eastern, but also with many Aegean depictions, which suggests that the 
unnatural posture of the lying figure’s arms and legs indicates a fallen enemy. An enemy being 
subdued by a griffin is a well-known Egyptian motif. In the latter, the griffin embodies the king 
himself (see e.g. the pectoral of Mereret from the 12‘ Dynasty at Dashur [Fig. 20; Schroer 2008, 
142-143, no. 356; Dubcova 2019, 167]). Thus, in this motif we can recognize a Minoan or My- 
cenaean version, where the expression of dominance is doubled by the presence of mastered 


(leashed) griffins and by the fallen enemy (Dubcova 2019, 167). 
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Fig. 21: Sealing from Kato Zakros with 
the fifth reconstructed male figure (after 
CMS ITZ no. 2, reconstruction drawn 
by the author after Koehl 2016, fig. 9.3). 


Fig. 23: Sealing from Kato Zakros (after 
CMS ITZ no. 3). 


Fig. 22: Impression of cylinder seal from 
Agia Triada (after CMS II6, no. 144). 


Kato Zakros Sealings — Presenting Enemies? 

Alongside the aforementioned scenes depicting fallen enemies, some other exceptional images re- 
present subdued or defeated figures being presented by their vanquishers. Examples of such 
scenes appear on two sealings from Kato Zakros. The first is poorly preserved, but depicts a com- 
plex scene involving a group of male figures (Fig. 21; CMS II7, no. 2). One of the male figures, 
placed to the right, raises his hand to his head, the second figure touches his chest in a gesture of 
salutation or adoration, and thus indicate the depiction of a cult scene. The central male figure, 
holding an elongated object with a triangular top, is turned to the left, towards the fourth figure 
who has one leg bent and raised (see also Hogarth 1902, 77, no. 2, pl. VI; Younger 1995a, 157, 
no. 5, pl. I.1c). Recently, the sealing was re-examined and re-interpreted by Robert Koehl (2016, 
118-121), who identified a fifth figure kneeling in front of the central male. Koehl connected 
the scene with a Minoan ‘rite of passage’. The kneeling male is clearly submissive to the two fig- 
ures standing above him. 

If we look for parallels in Mesopotamian scenes of mastery, another possible scenario can 
be inferred. With regard to the figure to the left: the raised leg is always the symbol of a fight 
and dominance (Sonik 2015, n. 32). In the Aegean, we know it mainly from combat or hunting 
scenes (Figs. 1-2, 16), in which it can be connected with the movement of the fighting action. 
The Near Eastern posture is, however, also known in the Aegean context, from the impression of 
an imported and modified Akkadian or Anatolian seal from Agia Triada which obviously depicts 
the weather god mastering a bull (Fig. 22; CMS 116, no. 144; Aruz 2008, 178). 

In connection with other anthropomorphic figures, these postures, namely the ascending 
posture of the victorious figure and the kneeling posture of the defeated figure, occur exclusively 
with contesting deities in Akkadian glyptic, usually in the presence of other deities and worship- 
pers (Figs. 10-11; Ward 1910, 53-58; Boehmer 1965, 49-59, nos. 295, 299, 308, 319-322, 
pl. XXVHI, no. 332; Collon 1982, 68-73, eg. nos. 130, 132-136, 138). Although significantly 
modified, the combination of these elements, especially the figures’ postures, points to similari- 
ties with these Mesopotamian motifs. As was the case in the Syro-Palestinian region, where the 
presentation of defeated enemies was adopted from Egyptian and Mesopotamian iconography, 
this type of action and especially the postures of their actors could have also been adopted as a 
way of representing Aegean figures of authority (earthly or divine rulers). 

The other sealing from Kato Zakros, known as the ‘proskynesis sealing’, depicts the submis- 
sion of a figure, and has already been attributed to ruler iconography (Fig. 23; CMS I17, no. 3; 
Hogarth 1902, 78, no. 11, pl. VI; Blakolmer 2019, 51-53; Marinatos 2007; 2010: 182-184; 
Koehl 2016, 118-127, fig. 9.4). The scene represents a standing male figure holding a staff and 
two male figures wearing long robes with diagonal banding. In the centre is another male figure 
bending down to the ground in front of the male figure with the staff. There is no doubt that 
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the position of the central figure is that of submission, performing obeisance, as was interpreted 
by Marinatos (2007; 2010, 182-183, fig. 13.14). The act of ‘proskynesis’ (obeisance/adoration) 
evokes a secular sphere and it can be applied to an actual ritual performed in the Minoan court 
in front of the ruler. According to Koehl, this seal might also be understood as the depiction of a 
‘rite of passage’ (Koehl 2016, 118-127, fig. 9.4). However, there might be a third possibility of 
how to read this particular scene. Another kind of submission of anthropomorphic figures, which 
is actually documented in available contemporary pictorial material, is the Near Eastern presenta- 
tion of defeated minor deities by victorious gods to the principal god, or of vanquished enemies 
by a ruler. Even the presumed nudity of the central figure, a feature usually signifying the submis- 
sion and representation of defeated enemies, indicates the relationship between these motifs. 


Another Indication: the So-called Syrian Robe 

The connection with the Near Eastern and especially with the Syro-Palestinian area in the Mi- 
noan ‘proskynesis sealing’ is also indicated by the so-called ‘Syrian robe’ worn by two of the fig- 
ures. This special dress has always been considered as adopted from the Syrian region and is 
usually connected with the so-called ‘priest figures’ (Evans 1928, 785; 1935, 412-414; Marina- 
tos 1993, 127; Davis 1995, 15-17; Younger 1995a, 162-164; Jones 2015, 265-266). This 
‘robe with diagonal banding’ occurs for the first time in Old Syrian glyptic, in the High Classical 
period of the early 18‘ century BC, and is found mainly in western and north-western Syria 
(Figs. 7-9; Otto 2000, 7-21). Similarly, as was the case in the Aegean, the figures often carry 
various weapons and symbols of status (a sickle sword, a fenestrated, semi-circular axe, a straight 
or crooked staff, etc.). On cylinder seals, they are participants in different presentation scenes in- 
cluding the presentation of defeated enemies (Figs. 7-9; Schroer 1985, 84-85, fig. 48; Teissier 
1996, no. 249) and are associated with many other figures, with animals and fantastic creatures 
(see also Schroer 1985; Otto 2000, nos. 122—125.). The identification of these figures is difficult. 
Only in a few cases where the horned crown is recognisable (a statue from Qatna) can divine or 
divinised status be assumed (Schroer 1985, 71, fig. 23; 2008, no. 538; Aruz et al. 2008, 48, no. 
22). Most of the figures, however, seem to portray royal personages, kings or princes. Their ap- 
pearance on Palestinian scarabs has been interpreted as representing a ‘divinised prince’, a symbol 
of wellbeing, prosperity, royal victorious power and protection (Schroer 1985, 104-106; 2008, 
53-54, 284-307). 


Identification of the Figures 

With the typical Near Eastern scenario in mind, the two scenes from Kato Zakros could therefore 
be interpreted as showing the presentation of defeated enemies by a ruler or rulers to a deity (males 
with staff). While the possibility of mythical action cannot be altogether excluded — especially in 
the case of the first scene, the lack of supernatural elements rather supports the figures’ identifica- 
tion as rulers or dignitaries. As was mentioned at the beginning of this paper, in the Aegean, deities 
were not specified by standardized attributes (for a discussion of this problem see Blakolmer 2010, 
2018). This phenomenon seems to be deliberate and does not betray our lack of understanding. 
For this reason, the images seem to have rather a more general, symbolical meaning. 

In the case of the ‘proskynesis sealing’, the subdued figure shows obeisance or is presented 
towards the male figure holding a staff. Thus, the latter is understood as a ruler or a god, whereas 
the figures in Syrian robes are understood as priests or other dignitaries, members of the elite. 
This identification would coincide with the frequent motif in which the ‘male in diagonal robe’ 
is interpreted mainly as a ruler (‘prince’) with the Syrian weather god or with diverse Egyptian or 
Egyptianising male figures (a pharaoh or gods) on Old Syrian cylinder seals (see Teissier 1996: 
the weather god: no. 70, 141, the Egyptian god: no. 60 [imported seal from Heraklion-Poros, 


2 Similar figures appear also on the Aegean barrel-shaped seal in Athens (CMS I Suppl., no. 113, of unknown 
provenience). 
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Crete], or the divinized pharaoh: no. 61). It is especially the imported Poros cylinder seal which 
provides good evidence for the knowledge of these figures in the Aegean (Davaras and Soles 
1995, 56, no. 46; Aruz 1995, 2-3, fig. 2; 2008, 137-138, no. 114, fig. 274). The identification 
of the figures in ‘Syrian robes’ as priests or perhaps rulers with priestly functions in the Aegean 
was mainly based on their association with assumed sacrificial tools and sacrificed animals in 
other depictions (Marinatos 1993, 127-134). However, their secular or even ruling functions are 
plausible as well (Davis 1995, 15-16). It is especially the well-known seal from Vapheio (CMS I, 
no. 223), in which a figure in a Syrian robe leads a leashed griffin, that indicates the very special 
power of the figure (Crowley 2013, 144, E29: calls the figure a VIP, a griffin lord). As was the 
case for the Pylos Griffin Warrior, the owner of the Vapheio tomb probably sought to identify 
himself with the figure depicted on the seal. This idea is suggested by the discovery of a semi- 
circular axe of Near Eastern origin in the tomb, and by a depiction of this object on one of the 
other seals from the tomb (Maran 2015, 255; Dubcov4 2019, 172-173). For this reason, it is 
conceivable that the tomb owner himself was depicted as possessing special functions, such as 
those of a warrior or perhaps a priest, but it is also possible that we are dealing with rather unspe- 
cific figures of power and authority. 

The latter interpretation is also supported by Near Eastern evidence in which the ‘princes 
in diagonal robes’ are not individual rulers, but rather general figures of power. A similar role was 
also played by the figures of Egyptian rulers in Syro-Palestinian seal images (Teissier 1996, 57— 
62). The aim of a non-royal elite to identify with these figures can be traced everywhere in the 
ancient Near East: in Old Babylonian worship scenes, in Egypt by hunting scenes or in Syria- 
Palestine by defeating enemies. The idea of a non-specific, idealized ‘victorious ruler’ character- 
ized by various elements, as we know it from these Near Eastern regions, might be the solution 
to this identification problem in the Aegean. It is, of course, possible that the poses were origin- 
ally used to represent named people (historical figures), which are now, unfortunately unknown 
to us. In many scenes, however, it might not be the figure himself, but rather his act expressed 
by clearly readable postures and gestures, that was the main purpose of the image. 


Conclusions 

Aegean iconographic scenes are known for being difficult to understand. However, close compari- 
son with Near Eastern images undertaken in this paper shows that a clear relationship existed be- 
tween some motifs, and allows for the suggestion of a possible meaning for the Aegean scenes. It 
seems very likely that the local elites’ modes of self-presentation were similar in many regions 
and that the depiction of triumph and defeat was one of the most prominent topics, expressed by 
different motifs such as the mastery over wild forces, the slaying of enemies, or the presentation 
of defeated opponents to powerful figures. 

Remarkable similarities exist between Aegean combat scenes and Egyptian smiting scenes. 
This does not necessarily mean that the motif was directly copied from Egyptian or already modi- 
fied Syro-Palestinian iconography, but it shows that it was inspired by it. In both regions, be it 
on Egyptian temple reliefs or in Aegean signet-rings, images depicting this motif formed a distin- 
guished way of self-presentation on the part of the ruling elite. An adaption of foreign motifs can 
be inferred from the postures and figures on the aforementioned Zakros sealings. They appear to 
be used for expressing the meaning and/or for embellishing the visual form of the actions repre- 
sented. 

The actual inspiration and emulation of these motifs by the Aegean elite is not only indi- 
cated by the related or even identical iconographic elements. As is well known, many motifs were 
adopted and adapted in the Aegean, the best example being the figure of the Minoan ‘genius’ 
which combines intentionally selected Egyptian and Near Eastern elements (Mellink 1987; Wein- 
garten 1991; Dubcova 2015, 232-233). The Aegean practice was to use different motifs from 
different sources to achieve a desired effect. It was indeed the lack of standardisation of the 
images which allowed for this freedom. 
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All the Egyptian or Near Eastern motifs discussed here appear to have been known in the 
Aegean, given their longevity and widespread distribution. This is also corroborated by the con- 
nections existing between the Aegean and the ancient Near East, as is testified especially by the 
many recovered imports from Crete and from the Greek mainland (discussed mainly in Aruz 
2008), for example imported seal images (Davaras and Soles 1995), the Hathor pendant from 
the tomb of the Griffin Warrior,’ and the semi-circular axe from the Vapheio tomb (Maran 
2015). The demonstration of these ties with Near Eastern regions obviously played an important 
role. These are also the reasons for which it seems more plausible to explain the images with the 
help of this comparison rather than with later Greek myths and practices, which were in many 
ways far removed from the contemporary Bronze Age. 

The term Aegean society covers both Minoan as well as the later Mycenaean societies. 
Although there were certainly differences in both ideologies and self-presentation of the local 
elites, the presented material does not allow for a specific distinction. Because most of the motifs 
occurring on the Greek mainland have clear Cretan prototypes, it seems likely that the primary 
reflection of the Near Eastern motifs appeared there. Nevertheless, their constant use was most 
likely appealing and reflected also in later Mycenaean period. 

As regards the individual images, the closest connection can be seen with the Syro-Palesti- 
nian region, which was indeed a meeting point and melting pot for all these ideas and influences 
coming from Egypt and Mesopotamia. This area and its way of dealing with foreign motifs as 
well as the self-presentation of its elite seem to be very close to those of the Aegean (see eg. 
Schroer 2008, 53-54). This also relates to the lack of clear attributes and individualisation of 
the displayed figures (Otto 2000, 202). 

Although their identification remains largely problematic, we can clearly see the preference 
for motifs coming from Egyptian or Mesopotamian ruler iconography. Many of these motifs in- 
cluding certain postures and gestures seem to be appropriated at the beginning of the Neopalatial 
era on Crete as well as during the formation of early Mycenaean states, when the local elites were 
trying to define and present themselves. The use of individual motifs indicates that it was not im- 
portant to depict actual deities or rulers — but rather divine or royal attire and qualities expressed 
by specific postures and gestures, which were most likely ascribed to local earthly rulers and digni- 
taries. The aim of these images was most likely to display the desired values of the victorious ru- 
lers, which were understandable in the whole eastern Mediterranean. 
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Abstract This paper was conceived in response to the widely held view that the so-called 
Combat Agate seal, from the Griffin Warrior tomb at Pylos, is a masterpiece of Neopala- 
tial Minoan art. However, it is argued here that the seal depicts the Mycenaean formula 
for showing the moment of the kill in a face-to-face combat. As will be demonstrated, the 
victor in these scenes stands in a posture identified here as the ‘lunge and thrust’. This con- 
sists of two movements involving a shift in body weight: a backward movement to gain 
momentum, followed by a forward lunge which is accompanied by a sword thrust. To 
date, no Minoan seals show figures in the ‘lunge and thrust’ pose. Rather, all the relevant 
parallels come from mainland Helladic contexts. While there is no question that the style 
of depicting the male figures on the Pylos seal and on the other Mycenaean seals discussed 
here emulate Minoan figural art, their mainland funerary contexts imply that they were 
received and appreciated by Mycenaeans who might even have identified with the victor 
who stands in the ‘lunge and thrust’ posture. 


The discovery in 2015 of a banded agate seal-stone, now known as the Combat Agate, in the 
tomb of the Griffin Warrior at Pylos, justifiably has received worldwide recognition for the 
beauty of its carving, thanks largely to its prompt publication by the excavators, replete with out- 
standing photographs, which thus enables a critical appraisal of the object (Fig. 1; Stocker and 
Davis 2017). While the seal has unanimously been lauded as a masterpiece of Minoan glyptic art 
(Stocker and Davis 2017, 599-601), I would challenge that assumption and rather situate the 
seal in the cultural milieu of the Late Helladic/Mycenaean Greek mainland. To that end, this pa- 
per argues that the victorious figure carved on the seal-stone’s left side, stands in a posture called 
here the ‘lunge and thrust’, which will be shown to be a crucial element of the Mycenaean formu- 
la for depicting a kill during LH I and LH IIA, be it man versus man, or man versus lion. 

The evidence that has been mustered to argue for the seal’s Minoan pedigree has relied on 
several Minoan sealings which are alleged to depict a similar combat scene. Yet, on close inspec- 
tion, none of the sealings from Crete which have been cited as comparanda provide convincing 
parallels to the imagery and narrative of the Combat Agate, despite the relative contemporaneity 
of the Pylos seal, dated to LH IIA, with the sealings which come from LM IB contexts (on the 
chronology, see Krzyszkowska 2005, 171, 178; Warren and Hankey 1989, 97-98). 

One of these is a sealing from Agia Triada (CMS I16, no. 15), with versions from Knossos 
(CMS I18, no. 279), whose imagery has been interpreted as a combat scene, with one warrior 
running ahead of the other (Fig. 2; Krzyszkowska 2005, 189; Stocker and Davis 2017, 599, 
n. 51, fig. 8; on combat scenes in Aegean art, see Hiller 1999; Krzyszkowska 2005, 139; Rupp 
2012, 282-283). The rear male, who has long hair and wears a necklace, appears to raise a weap- 
on and is ready to strike the forward male who, on account of his short hair, may be recognized 
as the younger (on age and male hairstyles, see Koeh! 1986; 2000, 135-137). The theme of com- 
bat seems to be reinforced by the frontal face of the forward figure, a pose which Lyvia Morgan 
(1995, 137, 139) interprets as signifying his imminent death, presumably at the hands of the 
rear figure, though she avoids referring to them as warriors. 

Before turning to the imagery on the sealing, the differences in the composition between 
the Combat Agate and this sealing must be acknowledged. Whereas the Pylos seal is composed of 
two facing, hence bilateral figures, with a third, fallen figure placed along the bottom, the 
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Fig. 1: Pylos Combat Agate amygdaloid bead seal Fig. 2: Agia Triada, Man hunt sealing (CMS II6, 
(courtesy of the University of Cincinnati). no. 15; drawing courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 


sealing(s) depicts two figures running in the same forward direction. And rather than a fallen 
male figure, the lower part of the seal appears to show a dog running with the males, amidst 
more indecipherable elements, perhaps landscape. 

The presence of the dog introduces an iconographic element which significantly alters pre- 
vious interpretations of these sealings and implies that the scene is related to a hunt (on dogs in 
Aegean hunting scenes, see Papageorgiou 2008, 21-23). Thus, while charging ahead, the for- 
ward figure may be understood as turning his head back to communicate with the rear figure, 
which is often a necessity in hunting. However, it must also be acknowledged that, despite the 
poor state of the sealings’ preservation, the weaponry that both figures wield is ambiguous. 
Although the forward figure raises his arms, no trace remains of what they originally held. And 
while the rear figure seems to brandish a weapon, he appears to hold both its back and front end, 
thus making it unlikely that it was a sword or spear, neither of which are held by the blade. 

Recently, these sealings have been re-examined by Giorgos Rethemiotakis in preparation 
for their re-publication who attests that the element previously interpreted as a dog has been mis- 
understood as such (Rethemiotakis, pers. comm., 11/15/2021). While we await a future publica- 
tion, an alternative explanation is offered here, that does not depend either on the presence or 
absence of a dog (or dogs). In this author’s publication of the Chieftain Cup, it was suggested 
that the cup’s relief decoration depicts an episode from the cycle of male ‘rites of passage,’ specifi- 
cally, the culminating event in the initiation of a Minoan youth who has been granted special sta- 
tus, known in the historical period, as a ‘parastatheis’, or the one who stands beside (Koehl 1986, 
105-108). Thus, on one side of the cup we see an adult male, identified as such by his height 
and distinctive long hair, presenting a youth with a sword, which the youth holds in one hand 
and its scabbard in the other, as well as three ox hides, on the opposite side of the cup, to be con- 
verted into figure-of-eight and/or tower shields. According to the historical sources, which appear 
to describe the rites in some detail, the cup itself would also have been presented as a gift from 
the ‘philetor’ or lover, to his ‘parastatheis’ (Koehl 1986, 109). 

While this is not the occasion to evaluate the validity of using historical sources to illumi- 
nate Minoan imagery and cultural practices, which most scholars have ascribed to the Dorians 
(for a preliminary discussion, see Koehl 1986, 105-106, 109-110), in the belief that there were 
elements of cultural continuity from the Minoan into the historical era, albeit significantly modi- 
fied, this sealing, like the Chieftain Cup, appears to illustrate an episode from this same cycle of 
Minoan male initiation rites. The historical source which describes Cretan male initiation rites 
that may derive from the Bronze Age is a passage from Strabo (X 483-484), quoting the 4" cen- 
tury BC historian, Ephoros, who explains the customs associated with the love affairs between 
Cretan young men and youths. According to Ephoros, a young man would select a youth from 
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an ‘agela’, literally, a ‘herd’, or cohort, and 
after making elaborate preparations with the 
boy’s friends, would stage a mock abduction of 
the youth, followed by a two-month period 
hunting and feasting, which culminated with 
the presentation in the ‘andreion’, or men’s 
hall, of the gifts noted above. Perhaps the seal- 
ing in Figure 2, which purports to show a hu- 
man hunting another human, actually depicts 
this mock abduction. Like the more mature fig- 
ure on the Chieftain Cup, the abductor on the : : 
sealing has long hair and wears a beaded neck- Fig. 3: Palaikastro Master Ring, cast of sealing (cour- 
lace, whereas the youthful abductee has short “sy of J. Weingarten, M. Polig, S. Hermon). 

hair, like the recipient on the Chieftain Cup, 


» 
¢ 
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thus providing iconographic links between the cup and sealing. This interpretation might also ex- 
plain the youth’s frontal face. Rather than see the frontality as a presentiment of his actual death, 
or murder, perhaps it alludes to his metaphorical death. According to Mircea Eliade (1958, xii-— 
xiii, 13-37), rituals which celebrate the transition from one age grade to the next often contain 
elements that allude to the initiate’s death, since the departure from one stage of life is under- 
stood as a kind of death, whereas entry into the next stage is regarded as a kind of rebirth. 

Another Minoan sealing which has recently been cited as a close stylistic parallel to the vic- 
tor on the Pylos agate is the towering male figure on the Palaikastro Master Ring (Fig. 3; Wein- 
garten et al. 2020). Judith Weingarten has even proposed that the two glyptic masterpieces 
might derive from the same Minoan palatial workshop (Weingarten et al. 2020, 135). While 
Weingarten has convincingly shown that the two figures depict powerful male figures with simi- 
lar physiques, and both lean into their ‘prey’ at a similar angle (Weingarten et al. 2020, 134— 
135), the hunting theme and mono-directional composition of the Palaikastro sealing has more 
in common with the chase depicted on the sealings from Agia Triada and Knossos discussed 
above, than with the bilaterally composed, inward facing, combat scene on the Pylos agate. 

What is not challenged here is the dependency of the Pylos agate on Minoan stylistic con- 
ventions for depicting the ‘ideal’ male figure, whose conception, with narrow waist, broad 
shoulders, and muscular arms, torso and legs, may have begun in MM IIIB, as evinced by the 
sealings from the Knossos Temple Repository, notably the boxer (CMS II 8, no. 280). By LH ILA, 
this ideal type for the male figure was clearly entrenched on the mainland, as witnessed, eg. by 
the male figures on the Vapheio Cups. Indeed, even if Ellen Davis (1974) was correct in her be- 
lief that the ‘Quiet’ cup was made by a Minoan craftsperson, the male figures on the ‘Violent’ 
cup, which was undoubtedly a mainland product, adhere to this type. What is challenged here, 
however, is the notion that the composition and theme of the Combat Agate is Minoan. And 
while the birthplace of the artist who executed the seal is unlikely ever to be known, its ultimate 
recipient was undoubtedly the Mycenaean Griffin Warrior of Pylos, with whom it was buried. 

The one group of Minoan sealings from LM IB contexts which do, in fact, depict two fig- 
ures in a face-to-face confrontation are two from Kato Zakros (Fig. 4: CMS II7, no. 19; Fig. 5: 
CMS 117, no. 20) and one from Agia Triada (Fig. 6: CMS I16, no. 17; see also Rupp 2012, 282). 
Once again, the figures have been identified as warriors engaged, in this instance, in a spear 
throwing duel (eg. Crowley 2013, 85, 87; here, she identifies CMS II7, no. 19, as a hunter; Hil- 
ler 1999, 321, 323; Rupp 2012, 282). Yet, on close inspection, the object which they brandish 
is clearly not a spear, as is apparent from its blunt tip, best preserved in the left-hand figure on 
CMS I17, no. 20 (Fig. 5). Indeed, where spears are depicted, their thickened, pointed tips are 
clearly distinguishable from the shaft, as seen e.g. on a sealing from Knossos (CMS I18, no. 276) 
and a LM II jug from Knossos (Popham 1984, 86, pl. 153.7; on the archaeological evidence for 
spears, see Molloy 2012, 126-127). Furthermore, the object on the seals is held by the figures 
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Fig. 4: Kato Zakros, Bare-headed Fig. 5: Kato Zakros, Bare-headed Fig. 6: Agia Triada, Helmeted 
stick throwing sealing (CMS IIZ% _ stick throwing competition sealing stick throwing sealing (CMS II6, 
no. 19; courtesy of the CMS Hei- (CMS ITZ no. 20; courtesy of the no. 17; courtesy of the CMS Hei- 
delberg). CMS Heidelberg). delberg). 


using both hands, with the front arm bent at an acute angle, 
whereas a spear in use is invariably held in the raised, cocked 
back arm, while the front arm is extended for balance and aim, 
as the jug from Knossos clearly illustrates. Indeed, even when 
carried “on parade”, Minoan spears were carried in one hand, 
as on CMS II8, no. 276. 

Elsewhere this author has recently suggested that the 
group of sealings from Agia Triada and Kato Zakros, discussed 
Fig. 7: Agia Triada, ‘Duel’ sealing above, depict the hitherto unrecognized sport of stick-fighting, 
(CMS IT6, no. 16; courtesy of the a competitive sport which has its roots in Old Kingdom Egypt, 
CMS Heidelberg). whence it probably arrived on Crete (Koehl 2022). And as on 

the Boxer Rhyton, which depicts two zones of competing box- 
ers wearing helmets, and one zone with bare-headed boxers (Koehl 2006, 164-165), the oppo- 
nents on the sealing from Agia Triada wear helmets (Fig. 6), whereas the opponents on the 
sealings from Kato Zakros are bare-headed (Figs. 4-5). The sticks are held with both hands, with 
the front arm used to jab at the competitor. Furthermore, as on the zone with bare-headed box- 
ers, the fallen figure on CMS II7, no. 20 (Fig. 5) kicks a standing figure, suggesting that a ver- 
sion of the sport allowed for kicking. Lastly, as on the Boxer Rhyton, the presence of a columnar 


structure on the sealing from Zakros with helmeted stick-fighters suggests that the helmeted ver- 
sion of both boxing and stick-fighting took place in a built environment, such as the interior 
courtyard of a palace, whereas the presence of foliage on CMS I17, no. 19 (Fig. 4) suggests that 
their bare-headed versions took place outdoors. 

The two glyptic images that seem to depict an actual duel are also two of the least skillfully 
carved and, consequently, among the most inscrutable Minoan seals with human figural imagery. 
One of them, a sealing from Agia Triada (CMS I16, no. 16) was classified by Stefan Hiller (1999, 
321) as a single combat between warriors without shields (see also Rupp 2012, 280). However, 
several elements are irreconcilable with this interpretation (Fig. 7). While both figures wear head- 
gear, it is difficult to identify as a helmet, as it appears to outline the head, which is clearly visi- 
ble, and thus provides no apparent means of protection. The figure on the right, who appears to 
be the victor, based on his striding pose, holds his sword with its tip pointing upwards, his arm 
acutely bent, while with his raised right arm, he holds the sword’s scabbard, pointing downward, 
which touches the shoulder or back of the fallen figure (contra Rupp, 2012, 280, who identified 
the scabbard as another weapon). The fallen figure, who appears to be unarmed, reaches towards 
the striding figure with one bent arm, while the other arm hangs down. Though his upper body 
is vertical, he seems to bend at the waist. His two legs taper enigmatically to a point, curving 
along with the bottom of the scene. The identification of the bifurcated, diagonal object that 
emerges from the right-hand figure’s bent front right leg and behind the ‘legs’ of the fallen figure 
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is also enigmatic. Thus, it is perhaps best to 
leave this seal out of the discussion, at least un- 
til its meaning is untangled. 

Somewhat less ambiguous is a LM IA 
lentoid stone seal from Petras which, like CMS 
I16, no. 16, discussed above, depicts two fa- 
cing figures (Fig. 8; Rupp 2012). Like the seal- 
ing from Agia Triada, the right-hand figure 
appears to be the dominant one, from his up- 
right posture and wide-legged stance. The car- 
ver’s lack of skill seems apparent from the stiff 
position of the forward, extended leg, which 


Som 


on every other glyptic image considered here, 
both Minoan and Mycenaean, is bent at the 
knee. Yet it is also the clearly defined, curving Fig. 8: Petras ‘Duel’, lentoid serpentinite seal (courtesy 
legs of the left-hand, “falling” figure, which 0f@M. Tipopoulow and D. Rupp). 

seem to be slipping from underneath him, that 

may help clarify the identification of the tapering element on the Agia Triada sealing as legs 
(Fig. 7). Furthermore, like the Agia Triada sealing, the dominant, right-hand figure, seems to 
reach out to touch the shoulder or the back of the left-hand figure, although it is unclear if he is 
empty-handed or, as David Rupp cautiously suggests, is holding a dagger (Rupp 2012, 279-280, 
285). Rupp, again cautiously, suggests that the left-hand figure may also be holding a dagger 
(Rupp 2012, 280, 285), and thus identifies the scene as a duel, though as became clear from the 
discussion following the seal’s initial public presentation (Tsipopoulou 2012, 287-289), the ima- 
gery remains inscrutable and thus, like the sealing from Agia Triada, does not substantially contri- 
bute to the discussion regarding the artistic context from which the Pylos Combat Agate 
emerged. 

Though none of the Minoan seals and sealings discussed above seem to offer satisfactory 
parallels for the agate seal from Pylos, there do exist several glyptic artifacts from Mycenaean, or 
Helladic, contexts which provide compelling artistic and narrative comparanda for the seal. These 
objects come from two phases, LH I and LH IIA, the latter being the date for the Pylos agate. 
All the LH I glyptic group come from Grave Circle A at Mycenae and is comprised of a carnelian 
amygdaloid seal from Shaft Grave III (Fig. 9: CMS 1, no. 12), two gold cushion-shaped seal 
beads also from Shaft Grave HI (Fig. 10: CMS I, no. 9; Fig. 11: CMS I, no. 11), and an oval- 
shaped gold signet-ring from Shaft Grave IV (Fig. 12: CMS I, no. 16). The LH IIA group com- 
prises, in addition to the Combat Agate from Pylos (Fig. 13), an amethyst amygdaloid bead seal 


Fig. 10. Mycenae, Lion duel, gold Fig. 11: Mycenae, Duel, gold cush- 
cushion seal (CMS I, no 9; cour- ion seal (CMS J, no. 11; courtesy 
tesy of the CMS Heidelberg). of the CMS Heidelberg). 


Fig. 9: Mycenae, Duel, carnelian amygdaloid bead seal (CMS I, no. 12; 
courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). 
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HPI 


Fig. 12: Mycenae, Conflict in the Fig. 13: Pylos Combat Agate Fig. 14: Pylos, Lion duel, amethyst 
‘glen’, gold signet-ring (CMS I, no. (courtesy of the University of Cin- amygdaloid bead seal (CMS I, no. 
16; courtesy of the CMS Heidel-  cinnati). 290; courtesy of the CMS Heidel- 


berg). berg). 


from Grave A also from Pylos (Fig. 14: CMS I, no. 290), and an agate amygdaloid cylinder bead 
seal from a tholos tomb at Kakovatos (Fig. 15: CMS XI, no. 208). 

What defines these seals as a coherent group in iconographic terms is the presence of a 
male swordsman, who is shown in a specific pose, called here, the ‘lunge and thrust’. This is a 
complex pose performed simultaneously by the arm, torso, and legs. While standing in a wide 
stride, with the front leg bent and the back leg extended, the swordsman lunges forward, with 
his sword raised in most cases above his head, which he thrusts it into his opponent (also see 
Rupp 2012, 283). On the amethyst bead seal from Pylos (Fig. 14), the swordman is shown lean- 
ing back, as if to gain momentum for the forward thrust. Hence, the heel of his bent front leg is 
raised, whereas on the other seals, the forward motion causes the heel of the back leg to rise. On 
CMS I, no. 9 (Fig. 10), the lion seems to be lifting the swordsman’s bent front leg off the ground 
with his paw. 

The actual sword thrust, or “kill-stroke” as Sharon Stocker and Jack Davis (2017, 598) 
aptly call it, severs the jugular vein as depicted on the amygdaloid seal (Fig. 9), the gold cushion- 
shaped seal (Fig. 11) and the Pylos agate (Fig. 13; see also Peatfield 1999, 71). On the gold cush- 
ion-shaped lion duel seal (Fig. 10), the sword seems to pass through locks of the swordsman’s 
hair before piercing through the lion’s muzzle, whereas on the amethyst seal from Pylos, 
(Fig. 14) and the agate cylinder from Kakovatos, (Fig. 15), the swordsman stabs the feline in its 
opened maw. 

Oddly, although the helmeted swordsman on the oval-shaped gold signet-ring from Shaft 
Grave IV (Fig. 12) stands in the ‘lunge and thrust’ pose, his sword, or more correctly, his dagger, 
does not penetrate his opponent, but rather terminates at his own neck. His other arm hangs 
down, apparently behind the shoulder of his opponent. Indeed, if he were depicted pushing 
down on his opponent’s shoulder, it would mean that the artist had rendered his hand as emer- 
ging from his upper arm, at the location of the elbow. Rather, the artist shows the opponent’s 
fully rounded pectoral muscle. This opponent, who is bare-headed and wears a distinctive short 
hairstyle with a top knot (on the top knot, see Koehl 1986, 101-102; 2000, 135-137), indeed 
wields a sword which he appears to thrust up to the mouth of the facing helmeted figure. A sec- 
ond helmeted figure, positioned to the far left, thrusts his spear towards this other, facing hel- 
meted figure, which stops just short of his helmeted head. Thus, the imagery on this ring depicts 
an ambiguous narrative: since there are no apparent victors, the outcome remains uncertain. 

In their initial discussion of the Pylos Combat Agate, Stocker and Davis (2017, 598) cor- 
rectly observed that its closest parallel, in terms of composition, theme and iconographic details, 
is the dueling scene on the gold cushion-shaped bead seal from Shaft Grave II (Fig. 11). How- 
ever, the carnelian amygdaloid bead seal from Shaft Grave III (Fig. 9), also provides important 
and relevant parallels. To be sure, there are aspects of the carnelian seal’s engraving which are en- 
igmatic, and perhaps ought to be attributed to the carver’s inexperience with a relatively new art 
form, as discussed below. However, the artistic intelligence of the glyptic carver must be acknowl- 
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edged in the choice of the amygdaloid, over the lentoid. Both 
the amygdaloid and lentoid seal shapes were familiar to Myce- 
naean seal cutters as evinced by the presence of imported Mi- 
noan specimens from Grave Circle B (CMS I, nos. 5-7, 
possibly no. 8). But it seems that the lentoid was mostly re- 
jected as ill-suited for a duel, hence the awkwardly positioned 
legs of the sword and spear wielding hunters on the lentoid 
seals from Chania (CMS V Suppl. 1A, no. 135) and Pylos 
(CMS I, no. 294). 

Inexperience might explain the drill hole used to indicate 
a hand at the end of the victor’s outstretched arm on the Shaft 
Grave carnelian amygdaloid seal (Fig. 9). Interestingly, his out- Fig. 15: Kakovatos, Lion duel, 


stretched arm lies on top of his opponent’s helmet, recalling gate amygdaloid cylinder bead 
seal (CMS XI, no. 208; courtesy of 


the CMS Heidelberg). 


the Egyptian smiting gesture. This gesture was used continu- 
ously in Egyptian imagery, from Pre-Dynastic times through 
the New Kingdom, to visually express pharaonic dominance 
over his enemies and may well have been an ultimate source of inspiration for the Helladic 
‘lunge and thrust’ pose (on the Egyptian smiting gesture, see Bestock 2018; Davis 1992, 192- 
200; Hall 1986; Luiselli 2011). More difficult to explain is the curved element at the handle end 
of his sword which resembles a knuckle guard, although there is no evidence to suggest that 
Aegean swords were equipped with knuckle guards (Rupp 2012, 283, thinks the swordsman 
grasps the sword with both hands). As with Rupp (2012, 283), it seems that the opponent raises 
one arm to block the sword; the other arm dangles behind. What is also notable is the sword’s 
trajectory: it appears to have broken through the edge of the opponent’s figure-of-eight shield 
which looks shattered, especially along its inner edge and lower half. 

As already suggested, the seal seems like an ambitious attempt at a complex narrative by a 
relatively inexperienced seal carver. Certainly, the dependence on the drill, even for details like 
the hands and kneecaps, lends credence to this notion. Inexperience might also account for seal’s 
crowded appearance. A more experienced carver would have eliminated the filling motif to the 
right, thereby giving more space to the swordsman. However, even with the elimination of the 
filling motif, the tapered sides of the vertically oriented amygdaloid would still severely restrict 
the space for a proper ‘lunge and thrust’ pose, unlike the cushion-shaped bead seals from the 
same grave, CMS I, no. 9 (Fig. 10) and CMS I, no. 11 (Fig. 11), or the horizontally oriented 
ovoid signet, CMS I, no. 16 (Fig. 12). 

In LH IA, the next generation of seal carvers appear to have recognized the suitability of 
the horizontally oriented amygdaloid shape for depictions of the killing formula, whose protago- 
nist, the swordsman, is shown in the ‘lunge and thrust’ stance. Though the Pylos Combat Agate 
surely represents its most glorious expression, with both the swordsman and his opponent com- 
fortably extending their back legs (Fig. 13), the stance’s depiction on the amethyst bead seal 
from Pylos, CMS I, no. 290 (Fig. 14) and on the amygdaloid agate cylinder bead seal from Kako- 
vatos, CMS XI, no. 208 (Fig. 15), merit further comment. As Olga Krzyszkowska (2005, 252) 
has noted, the positioning of the imagery on the cylindrical bead with swollen center, at a right 
angle to the bead’s vertical axis (ze its horizontal piercing) is unique in Aegean glyptic. Clearly, 
it provided a comfortable frame for the ‘lunge and thrust’ swordsman, his leonine prey, and the 
‘demon’ or ‘genius’ who stands grinning behind the swordsman. 

The amethyst amygdaloid bead seal from Pylos is notable not only for the rarity of its mate- 
rial, but also for the positioning of the swordsman. This is the only seal, out of seven, where the 
swordsman making the ‘lunge and thrust’ pose was carved on the right, and thus appears on the 
left side of the impression. Although the actual skill of the carver may be questioned, especially 
when compared with its contemporary from Pylos, the Combat Agate, the ‘energy’ of the figure’s 
back-leaning pose, causing the heel of the front leg to rise, and the successful placement of the 
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lioness and swordsman within the amygdaloid frame, might ac- 
tually attest to the carver’s experience. In this light, it may 
also be worth drawing attention to an amethyst cushion- 
shaped seal from Gouvalari, CMS V, no. 643 (Fig. 16), which 
almost certainly comes from the same workshop, if not the 
same hand, as the amygdaloid amethyst seal from Pylos. The 
seal from Gouvalari depicts two facing figures who, like the 
swordsman on the amethyst seal from Pylos, lean backwards 
Fig. 16: Gouvalari, Duel, amethyst and thrust forward, a pose not seen on any other Aegean seals. 
cushion seal (CMS V, no. 643; And like the Pylos amygdaloid, the ‘victorious’ swordsman on 
courtesy of the CMS Heidelberg). the Gouvalari seal was carved on the right and thus appears 

on the left side of the impression. Perhaps most telling though 
are the long tassels which dangle from the sword’s scabbard on the Pylos amygdaloid and from 
the handle ends of both daggers (or better, single-edge swords with curled tang handles), on the 
Gouvalari cushion-shaped seal. These tassels are otherwise unknown in Aegean glyptic imagery. 
The narrative content of the Gouvalari seal may also be unique. The figure on the right appears 
to have successfully blocked the swordsman’s thrust to his jugular so that, instead, the swords- 
man seems to stab his opponent’s upper arm. Thus, as on the gold signet-ring, CMS I, no. 16, 
not every duel in Mycenaean glyptic arts ends in an unmitigated success. 

The preceding discussion offers a concrete example of Jeffrey Hurwit’s assessment regarding 
the 15" century that “Mycenaean art as a whole is, perhaps, an art of formulae, conservatively 
utilizing a repertoire of images that are not as characteristic of Minoan art” (Hurwit 1979, 416). 
Thus, the Minoan sealings which have previously been brought into analyses of the Pylos Com- 
bat Agate have been shown here to be different thematically from the Pylos seal, in their depic- 
tions of the sport of stick-fighting, an agrimi hunt, and a human hunt or mock kidnapping. On 
the other hand, the Pylos agate seal can now be seen as one of a group of Helladic glyptic scenes, 
albeit its most outstanding representative, which formulaically depict duels or combats in which 
one character wields a sword and stands in a pose called here, the ‘lunge and thrust’. And unlike 
the Minoan sealings, which were all made from ovoid metal signet-rings, the Mycenaean carvers 
seem to have discovered that the combat compositions featuring a swordsman in the ‘lunge and 
thrust’ pose are best suited to the cushion-shaped or the amygdaloid seal; only signet-ring CMS I, 
no. 16 (Fig. 12) is ovoid, a shape which, admittedly, is similar to the amygdaloid in its spatial al- 
lowances. Although the birthplace and gender of the artist who carved the Pylos Combat Agate 
will never be known, nor where they received their training, considering the mainland funerary 
contexts, and the thematic and compositional unity of the seal with that of the others in the 
‘lunge and thrust’ seal group, it would seem that at least for two generations, from LH I to 
LH IIA, they may well have comprised one of the grandest and most quintessential of Myce- 


naean artistic expressions. 
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VIII. Death and the Communicative Body 


Disarticulated Bones, Articulated Narratives: Exploring Mortuary 
Gestures and Their Meaning at the Petras Cemetery, Siteia, Crete 


Sotiria Kiorpe 


Abstract The human body is a powerful medium of communication that is not only sub- 
ject to, but also shapes, social and religious narratives. Until recently, the understanding 
of these narratives was largely approached through the detailed examination of the body 
as portrayed in iconographic representations. Advances in theoretical and methodological 
approaches, however, emphasised the role of corporeal experiences in the negotiation and 
re-invention of personal and communal identities and stressed the fact that the body itself 
should be seen in a similar way, as interacting with material culture, since it can be al- 
tered by social and cultural practice. In this respect, the present paper examines the sym- 
bolic plasticity of the body in Early Bronze Age (EBA) and Middle Bronze Age (MBA) 
funerary ritual through osteological evidence. Specifically, it examines different modes of 
placing and interacting with defleshed or the still decomposing human remains and the 
particular gestures and stances evident in the few primary burials of the Petras cemetery. 
Similarities in the form of disposal are studied in an attempt to understand the social and 
religious-metaphysical claims that constructed these embodied identities. Identities, 
although fractal, seem to be shared, as is suggested by the repeated modes of interaction 
with the bodies and the latter’s recurring gestures. The very fact that some of these gestures 
have iconographic counterparts implies the presence of a prevalent Minoan ideology which, 
in the ritual dialectic, is used for the negotiation, re-creation, and establishment of social 
structures. 


Introduction 

Non-verbal communication, in particular bodily gestures, is of paramount importance to every- 
day interactions and communication. Gestures are not trivial or supplementary actions to speech; 
they are equal units of the process of utterance since they are embedded with meaning and are ex- 
pressive of thoughts and feelings (Kendon 1997). Despite being widely studied, gestures are diffi- 
cult to define (Mauss 1973, 70); they are often referred to as movements or bodily postures 
invested with meaning that is targeted and transmitted to an observer. Many scholars elaborate 
further on this definition either by describing the forms the transmission of the message can take 
(Morgan 1997; Morris 2001) or, more recently, by discussing the emotions that gestures evoke 
and aspects of their materiality (Dakouri-Hild 2021; Matthews 2005). In all cases, the cultural 
specificity of gestures is emphasized by the fact that the same gesture can be polysemous depend- 
ing on the context in which it is performed and its recipient. In providing an agenda for gestural 
studies, Adam Kendon (1996) lists several key features each activity should have in order to be re- 
garded as a gesture, but the latter refer only to ‘living gestures’ which are inaccessible to archaeol- 
ogists that study past bodies and societies. 

To surpass this obstacle, the archaeological discipline focused on the study of human 
bodies and their gestural repertoire through their representations in iconography. Recent ad- 
vances in theory (Hamilakis et al. 2002; Sofaer 2006), however, emphasized the materiality of 
the body and introduced new readings not only of the represented, but also of the behaving, 
body. Noticeably, among the multiple trajectories that body-centred research has taken, physical 
remains, and subsequently burials, became a prominent research topic since bodies were seen 
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both as malleable social constructs and as independent agents that shaped and were shaped by so- 
cial action (Nanoglou 2012, 157-170; Nillson-Stutz 2008, 19-28). At Petras in Siteia, the long- 
term use of the cemetery (Early Minoan I—Middle Minoan II; see Tsipopoulou 2017, 58-101) of- 
fers us the opportunity to study the patterns of mortuary gestures diachronically and to consider 
how gestures were employed and what was their meaning for the Petras community. 


Documenting “les gestes funéraires” 

The first step in reconstructing mortuary gestures is the use of an explicit terminology in order to 
clearly communicate observations and enable future comparisons of the results.’ The vocabulary 
used for the description of skeletal deposits follows internationally accepted terms (Boulestin and 
Duday, 2006; Kniisel and Robb, 2016) while that of body position, namely the position of ana- 
tomical elements and how they relate to one another within the grave, was informed by the classi- 
fication scheme suggested by Christopher Kniisel (2014) and Roderick Sprague (2005, 57-190). 
Finally, the examination of the post-depositional processes that acted upon and shaped the assem- 
blage, as well as the reconstruction of the initial form of the depositions, was performed accord- 
ing to the principles of archaeothanatology (Duday 2009). 

This study situates gestures as intentional embodied practices that took place either during 
the funerary ritual, referring to the stages of separation and integration of the dead and their ma- 
terial manifestations, or during other practices of no funerary character, such as commemorative 
events (Boulestin and Duday 2006; Brandt 2015, 6-7). Regarding the description of the pri- 
mary burials, gesture is seen as well-bounded body posture and arm-hand positioning. By this lo- 
gic, the present study adopts a double reading of gestures: the first relates to gestures given to the 
dead as being evident in the mode of deposition, burial position, and stance, and the second re- 
gards the gestures of the living upon the dead. Burial practice is therefore perceived as a forma- 
lized ritual act which comprised a sequence of fixed gestures. 


Results 

Staging the dead: a visual interaction 

Three primary pit burials discovered at the south part of the cemetery, where House Tomb 2 
(HT 2) was later built (Isipopoulou, in press), share evidence of staging, in particular arm posi- 
tions thus far unrepresented in burials. All burials” were made in a filled space while both the 
soil and the walls of the pits acted as barriers that kept bones in place after decomposition 
(Table 1). The burial in structure 25, space 9 (Fig. 1), is an EM IJ pit burial of an adult indivi- 
dual who was placed in an extended position; the legs were flexed at the knee joint, the right 
arm was tightly flexed at the elbow, and the hand was touching the same shoulder. The position 
of the left arm could not be securely identified due to later disturbance caused in excavation but 
it seems to have been parallel to the side of the body. Despite being of a later date, the MM IA 
burial in structure 28, below Room 1 of HT2 (Fig. 2), shares the same position but has both 
hands on the chest® in a symmetrical posture. A third burial (Fig. 3), found also in space 9, prob- 
ably had its right arm flexed at the elbow, the forearm placed on the top of the chest, and the 
left arm parallel to the body. However, the skeleton was later disturbed due to the deposition of 
an offering, hence the upper body, including the arms, was re-arranged. For this reason, this bur- 
ial is not included in the discussion. 


1 “Les gestes funéraires” is translated as ‘mortuary 
practices’ in H. Duday’s (a French anthropologist and 
founder of the field of archaeothanatology) original publica- 
tion (1990). The French version is preferred here as it 
includes the term ‘gestes’ (gestures) which is invariably 
used for practices, denoting the intentionality of actions 
which the performers of funerary rituals undertook. 
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2 A detailed description of the burials is given in 
Figure 1 due to space restrictions. The osteological study 
of the primary burials has not yet been performed. 

3 The hands are placed on chest at a higher level and 
closer to the shoulder area. However, Rutkowski describes 
this gesture as hands on chest (pl. XII, V, HM 3410, see 
reference in the text), thus this description is adopted here. 


Context 


Type of deposit 


Disarticulated Bones, Articulated Narratives 


Manipulation 


Burial position 


Str. 24, 
Area 9 


Str. 25, 
Area 9 


Single primary* burial 
in a pit, adult indivi- 
dual 

Pit dug into rock layer 
Decomposition in a 
filled space, wrapping? 


Burial orientation: N- 


S 


Single primary burial 
in a pit, adult indivi- 
dual 

Pit dug into rock layer 
Decomposition in a 


filled space 


Burial orientation: E- 


W 


Disturbed for the de- 
position of offering; 
manipulation of the 
lower thoracic area, 
the sacrum & the 
forearms. The sacrum 
was found 30 cm 
north of pelves, R ra- 
dius relocated, placed 
perpendicular to the 
legs. Manipulation 
after decomposition 


Undisturbed 


Head: on L side, facing the E 

Trunk: on back, extended 

Clavicles: verticalization**, wrapped in shroud? 

Arms: close to thoracic region, R arm flexed at elbow, fore- 
arm on chest, L arm extended along the body (?), wall ef- 
fect at R side due to stones, at L no stones, far from pit 
limits, indication of wrapping? Later displacement of L ra- 
dius following collapse of L pelvis within the volume of the 
corpse 

Pelves: flattening of L pelvis, R in anatomical position due 
to stones on R side 

Legs: flexed at knees, the tibia and fibula bones folded un- 
derneath the thighs 

Head: on L side, facing the S 

Trunk: on back, extended 

Clavicles: verticalization, pit morphology (narrow, upper 
body on rocks, higher than lower body) 

Arms: R arm flexed at elbow, hand to the same shoulder, 
L arm extended along the body (?), missing L forearm due 
to taphonomic & excavational disturbance: placed on top 
of stones, higher elevation led to the excavation & removal 
of these bones along with leg bones prior to the exposure 
of burial 

Pelves: flattening of R pelvis, L in anatomical position due 
to pit wall (wall effect) 

Legs: legs flexed at knee, R on top of L, resting on the S 
pit wall, feet extended 


Str. 28, 
below 
RI, 
HT2 


Single primary burial 
in a pit, adult indivi- 
dual 

Pit dug into rock layer 
Decomposition in a 
filled space, wrapping? 


Burial orientation: E- 


W 


Undisturbed; to the N 
there are the remains 
(reduction & re-ar- 
rangement in a pile) 
of a female individual, 
one child and an in- 
fant interred pre- 
viously in the 
structure 


Head: on L side, tilted down, facing NE 

Trunk: on back, extended 

Clavicles: verticalization, R side (pit morphology?), L side 
(pit/shroud?) 

Arms: close to thoracic region, flexed at elbow, hands on 
shoulders/chest. R radius relocated due to decomposition 
and sloping effect since R side on top of stones, R hand 
bones found on scapula (internal secondary void) & dis- 
persed above the shoulder to the S of head 

Pelves: flattening of R & L pelvis 

Legs: flexed at knee, L on top of R, the latter resting on 
the SE wall of the pit, feet R on top of L (wrapping?) 


*Primary: labile articulations still in connection, original location of deposition. 


**Verticalization: medial extremity downwards due to pressures applied on the shoulder area. 
Key: E: east, W: west, N: north, S: south, R: right, L: left 


Table 1: Summary Box: brief description of burials. 


Interestingly, the postures given to the burials share many iconographic counterparts; the hands- 
on-chest gesture is mainly attested on male figurines found in peak sanctuaries, often depicted 
with daggers (Nakou 1995; Rutkowski 1991, 44). The individual in structure 28 not only 
shared the gesture but was also buried with a bronze dagger placed on the left ribcage. The 
clear position of hands-on-chest, not grasping the dagger, reinforces comparisons with figurines 
such as the ones found at Petsophas (e.g. Rutkowski 1991, pl. XII, V, HM 3410; pl. XIU, L 
HM 3407). Corroborating evidence of the association of this gesture with the funerary cult is 
provided by an MM IA male figurine displaying the same gesture excavated at the annex of the 
Agios Kyrillos tholos tomb in the Mesara (Alexiou 1967, pl. 195a). Moving to the burial in 
structure 25, the hand-on-shoulder gesture, often performed by female figures, is a common 
pattern on seals (Crowley 2013, 188; CMS I13, no. 15). This self-touching gesture, which is 
slightly modified at times, with the hand touching the opposing shoulder (Dimopoulou-Rethe- 
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0.00 0.25 0.50 1.00 


Fig. 1: Burial, Str. 25. Notice the position of the right arm and hand. Petras excavation Archive (drawing 
G. Vlachodimos). 


Fig. 2: Burial, Str. 28. Notice the posture of the hands. Petras excavation Archive (drawing G. Vlachodimos). 
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SCALE 1:10 


0.00 0.25 0.50 


Fig. 3: Burial, space 9. Highlighted area corresponds to area of disturbance. Petras excavation Archive (drawing 
G. Vlachodimos). 


miotaki 2005, 98),* is interpreted as a gesture of affection and is associated with the expres- 
sion of one own’s grief, at least regarding the art of later periods (see Giinkel-Maschek, this vo- 
lume). 


The gestures of the living: the tactile aspect of interaction 

The haptic aspect of gestures is examined through the practices of the living. The archaeological 
data suggests the existence of diverse attitudes towards the disposal and treatment of the dead 
body (Triantaphyllou 2016). In detail, the living participants of the Petras funerary ritual(s) ap- 
pear to have manipulated dead bodies at several stages either after the bodies had decomposed or 
while they were still decomposing. This is a common pattern for the tombs of the cemetery and 
can be attested either as semi-articulated body parts or as manipulated primary burials that still 
preserved some of the labile joints in anatomical connection (Kiorpe 2018, fig. 2). Manipulation 
was applied both to primary burials and to disarticulated remains and it could take the form of re- 
duction, re-arrangement, cleaning, firing, piling up and moving bones within or outside the area 
of original deposition. Yet, idiosyncratic choices are easy to discern since there is a great variabil- 
ity in the use of rooms and the form of depositions both between synchronous tombs and also 
within the rooms of the same tomb (Triantaphyllou et al. 2017). Despite variability in choices to- 
wards the disposal of the dead, the treatment of the body was indistinguishable for all age groups 
and both sexes as well as for remains deposited inside burial containers, emphasizing collectivity 
in death in this manner. During the stages of the funerary ritual, some of the participants came 
in direct contact with the bodies by manipulating them, while a larger part of the community par- 
ticipated by other forms of bodily actions such as feasting, utterances, songs and so forth (Hami- 
lakis 2002, 121-136; Tsipopoulou 2017, 69-72, 111-130). 


4 To date there is no source discussing any distinction _as a self-touching gesture that possibly conveys the same 
in meaning between those two gestures. The author sees meaning. 
the hand-on-shoulder and the hand-on-opposing shoulder 
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Concluding Remarks: Gestures as Part of a Shared Narrative? 

The performance of gestures is an active element of rituals since the body is immensely engaged 
in ritual practice (Morris and Peatfield 2004). The Petras funerary ritual is comprised of a rich 
and complex set of mortuary practices during which the living and the dead are in constant dis- 
course by means of an overt bodily communication such as the manipulation of whole or frag- 
mented dead bodies, the consumption of food and drink within the cemetery, and other 
corporeal experiences (Simandiraki-Grimshaw, this volume). The importance of death and the 
dead body in social practice can also be traced at the staging of the dead. The burial positions, in 
particular the gestures of the arms, provide us with insights into the content of the funerary prac- 
tices, since these postures, despite being static, should have communicated a message easily read- 
able by the intended audience. Perhaps this message was part of an eschatological or cosmological 
narrative considering the framing of the gestures, namely the fact that the staging took place in a 
funerary context. Was the staging meant to re-animate the dead by enabling them to participate 
in the ritual, or did it convey a message about the dead or the living, their identity, social claims 
and beliefs? Given the restrictions of the material and the inherent difficulty in reconstructing 
narratives, it is hard to offer a solid answer to the questions above. Notwithstanding difficulties 
of exploring the meaning of these gestures, the investment put into these burials and their proxi- 
mity to the richest and most emblematic tomb of the cemetery (HT 2), combined with the fact 
that they were not manipulated like the rest burials of the cemetery, signifies their importance 
both for the group that later built HT2 and to the broader Petras community. In any case, the 
gestures performed by the social bodies of the living and the dead probably acted as metaphors 
structuring memories, non-living entities (ancestors) and notions on death, the afterlife, and the 


community. 
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Funeral or ‘Biography’? Re-considering the Potential Identities of 
Figures on the LM III A2 Agia Triada Sarcophagus 


Jacob E. Heywood 


Abstract The idea that the iconography of the limestone sarcophagus from Agia Triada 
depicts the funerary rites of its occupant has long retained favour. One figure has tradi- 
tionally been interpreted as representing the deceased — the male recipient in the ‘presenta- 
tion’ scene. Considering the broader archaeological and iconographic context of the 
sarcophagus at Agia Triada, contemporaneous trends in larnax decoration taking inspira- 
tion from elite art and architecture, and the attributes and bodily expression of key figures 
within the pictorial scenes, the sarcophagus’s production for a high-status woman — per- 
haps one of the ritual officiants illustrated on the long sides — seems more probable. Rather 
than serving as a visual source for interpreting Cretan funerary rites, the sarcophagus 
might be better understood as a biographical statement about the status and social role of 
its occupant within Agia Triada’s elite community. 


Introduction 

While interpretations of the painted scenes adorning the famed limestone sarcophagus from Agia 
Triada have varied since the excavation of Tomb 4 in 1903 (Paribeni 1904), their characterisation 
as depictions of funerary rites has been overwhelmingly favoured. Following the influential studies 
of Charlotte Long (1974, 72-73, 80-82) and Martin Nilsson (1950, 426-443), the limbless 
male recipient in the ‘presentation scene’ (Fig. 1, Individual A) has conventionally been regarded 
as either a representation of the deceased or a ‘heroized’ ancestor worshipped via a cult of the 
dead. This paper instead argues that a more sustainable reading of the sarcophagus’s decoration 
suggests its production for a high-status woman. Women (perhaps the same individuals depicted 
repeatedly) clearly occupy the prominent position in all but one narrative scene (Figs. 1-2). 
Together with elaborate attire and spatial prominence, gesture and bodily expression serve to com- 
municate their leading roles as ceremonial officiants. While it cannot be assumed that the sarco- 
phagus necessarily depicts its occupant(s), their representation is a firm possibility in view of the 
object’s wider iconographic context. Indeed, the thematic relationship with frescoed buildings in 
the nearby settlement suggests that its iconography was intended to draw connections with these 
spaces and relate important messages about its occupant’s social identity. This interpretation is 
consistent with the broader context of Postpalatial mortuary iconography, where styles and 
themes associated with elite art were re-adapted as decorative subjects for larnakes. 


The Sarcophagus in Context 

The disrupted state of Tomb 4 and recent scholarly analyses of the sarcophagus’s relationship to 
the broader program of architecture and iconography at LM III Agia Triada dually complicate 
views that the sarcophagus portrayed the funerary rites of a male dignitary. Noting the conspicu- 
ousness of high-status female burials on Crete during LM HI, Jan Driessen (2021) has proposed 
that the sarcophagus might have belonged to a powerful woman. Gold jewelry and other material 
from the nearby Tomba degli Ori may have been looted from Tomb 4 (La Rosa 2000), but the 
lack of finds clearly associated with the sarcophagus beyond the two incomplete skulls it con- 
tained undermines efforts to identify its occupants. A third individual in a terracotta larnax bur- 
ied under the tomb’s floor has tenuously been identified as male based on the discovery of two 
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Fig. 1: Agia Triada sarcophagus, Side A, detail (after Militello 1998, pl. 14A). 


Fig. 2: Agia Triada sarcophagus, Side B, detail (after Militello 1998, pl. 14B). 


bronze razors (Long 1974, 13); their relationship to the earlier interments in the sarcophagus re- 
mains unclear. The corniced ashlar-topped structure behind the presentation scene’s recipient on 
Side A of the sarcophagus probably marks the extremity of a larger building (Alusik 2005; Militel- 
lo 2020, 101) and not Tomb 4 as thought by Long (1974, 72). A modest rectangular structure 
with interior dimensions of 1.95m by 2.39m, Tomb 4’s walls — comprised of regular blocks and 
re-used ashlar — were preserved to a height of 1.20 m, without tangible evidence of an elaborate 
plastered superstructure like that shown on the sarcophagus (Burke 2005, 410). 

Santo Privitera (2016, 152-153) compellingly argues that the ceremonial imagery on the 
sarcophagus alludes to Agia Triada’s built environment, perhaps the Piazzale dei Sacelli and its en- 
virons. Pyramidal stone double-axe stands like those on the sarcophagus were found in the vici- 
nity of the Piazzale (Cucuzza 2001, 172), as were numerous votive model bulls (D’Agata 1999, 
38-102). The LM UI C/Subminoan context of the latter objects post-dates the sarcophagus, but 
nevertheless offers an intriguing analogy for the offerings in the presentation scene. Privitera’s 
contention consequently strengthens alternative interpretations of the ‘recipient’ — whose stiff 
pose contrasts with the other figures’ movement — as a wooden or clay ‘xoanon’ (French 1981, 
174; Alusik 2005, 41). Moreover, a close stylistic and thematic relationship exists between the 
sarcophagus’ decoration and contemporary frescoes from Agia Triada’s buildings, particularly the 
Small and Great Procession Frescoes and the Woman and Altar Fresco from Casa VAP (Militello 
1998, 283-320, pls. I, L, M). This directly affiliates the sarcophagus’s occupant with Agia Tria- 
da’s elite architectural spaces and ceremonial functions associated with them.’ Its iconography 


1 Privitera 2016, 153. In making this observation, fied as “the priestess” appearing next to the double-axes 
Privitera questions whether the deceased might be identi- (Individual B in Figs. 1-2) but does not elaborate further. 
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could thus relate specific symbolically charged 
events connected with the social role or biogra- 


phy of the deceased in their capacity as a mem- (5% 
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Postpalatial Larnax Iconography and the 
Memorialisation of Social Identities 
Decorative features of LM III clay larnakes not 
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only caution against an a priori interpretation 
of the sarcophagus’s iconography as an illustra- 
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tion of funerary rites, but also underline the 
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potential capacity of burial containers — includ- 
ing the sarcophagus — to present narratives re- 
lating to the lives of their occupants. Despite 
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tendencies to interpret Cretan larnax decora- 
tion through a primarily funerary/eschatologi- 
cal lens (for a survey of key scholarship, see 
Warren 2007) overt scenes of mortuary rites 
and emotive mourning like those on mainland 
larnakes are lacking. Currently, the only defini- 


tive exception is a ‘prothesis’ scene on a larnax 
from Pigi (Baxevani 1995, 27-33, figs. 10— 
11). More evident are efforts to assert authori- Fig. 3: LM IIB larnax from Kalochorafitis Tomb D 
tative social identities by appropriating elite (after Karetsou and Girella 2015, pl. VIII). 
symbolism (Merousis 2000, 78-89). Themes 

traditionally associated with non-funerary ‘palatial’ iconography — particularly subjects derived 
from the repertoire of wall painting, including high-status activities such as hunting, martial dis- 
play, seafaring, and chariot-riding — were widely re-adapted. Given the iconographic prioritisa- 
tion of such activities on many LM II burial containers (including the sarcophagus) it is logical 
to consider that figures depicted engaging in them might constitute idealised representations of 
the deceased. 

Fresco-style compositions were occasionally replicated directly, marking a point of similarity 
with the sarcophagus via similar thematic emphases on elite architecture, space, and ceremonial 
performance. For example, an LM IIIB larnax from nearby Kalochorafitis (Fig. 3) shows a proces- 
sion of male and female figures across two registers. The stylistic and thematic affinities to Agia 
Triada’s wall paintings underlines the artist’s familiarity with that iconographic program (Antona- 
kaki 2015, 131-136), and thus their attentive effort to reproduce it on a burial container. The 
clear influence of wall art in the representation of female figures on a larnax from the North Ceme- 
tery (Morgan 1987, 175-184, 192, figs. 3-5, 7) implies similar intentionality at Knossos. Trans- 
ferring symbolically potent imagery connected with centers of political and ceremonial power to 
the domain of funerary rites via burial containers conceivably facilitated the communication of 
strong ideological statements about the social identity and status of the deceased, and by exten- 
sion about their living relatives and kin (Heywood and Davis 2019, 703-707). 


Action and Bodily Expression on the Sarcophagus 

Two women — individuals B and C in Figs. 1-2 — might cautiously be identified as appearing on 
the sarcophagus more than once. Their dress, positioning, and actions serve to differentiate their 
identities and roles from those of surrounding figures, communicating their status as the leading 
ceremonial agents. That Sides A and B each represent the same two individuals is potentially con- 
founded by colour and pattern variations in their garments. The interpretation, however, need 
not be considered problematic if the various activities depicted on the sarcophagus are under- 
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Fig. 5: Sealing from Malia (CMS II6, no. 173). 


Fig. 4: Agia Triada sarcophagus, griffin-drawn char- 
iot, detail (after Militello 1998, pl. 15B). 


stood as a temporal sequence of events, perhaps even occurring across different times of day and 
night in line with Walter Pétscher’s interpretation of the coloured background panels behind the 
figurative scenes (Pétscher 1997). Moreover, the separation of ritual activities across opposite 
long sides means that it cannot be taken for granted that they represent a unified sequence of ac- 
tivity in which each figure must necessarily represent a unique personality. On the contrary, the 
division of these sides into different sequences seems reinforced by the running spirals that verti- 
cally frame (and thus compartmentalize) the figurative scenes on each surface, and the lack of an 
obvious narrative link with the decorative content on the ends (one of which is compositionally 
discontinuous due to its division into two horizontal registers). While these observations cannot 
unequivocally prove the repeated appearance on the sarcophagus of certain personalities, at the 
very least they make the visual and performative similarities between the two pairs of ‘leading’ 
women represented on each long side more difficult to overlook. 

Individual B — the only woman on any one side of the sarcophagus to wear a hide skirt, a 
ritual garment attested in Cretan iconography from MM II (Boloti 2014, 251) — appears at the 
forefront of both processional activities in which she participates and is shown as the ‘active’ ri- 
tual performer in both the libation scene on Side A and at the altar on Side B. Standing behind 
Individual B in the libation scene and officiating the bull sacrifice on Side B, Individual C wears 
the same type of long robe with a vertical band worn by other processional participants on the 
sarcophagus (often associated with ‘priestly’ figures in Mycenaean-era iconography) but is distin- 
guished by an elaborate headdress often associated with sphinxes and other high-status women 
(Boloti 2014, 247-262). One out of each pair of chariot-riding women adorning the sarcopha- 
gus’s ends — in a griffin-drawn (Fig. 4) and agrimi-drawn chariot respectively — might also repre- 
sent Individual C despite the identification by Long (1974, 29-34, 55-57) of all four 
individuals as goddesses. The near-identical attire of the figures riding a chariot drawn by fantasti- 
cal creatures and those depicted on the long sides of the sarcophagus need not confound the in- 
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terpretation; it is conceivable that an acolyte would intentionally adopt their deity’s dress and ‘in- 
signia dignitatis’ (Boloti 2014, 261-262). 

While contextually reminiscent of a LM II-HIA sealing from Malia (Fig. 5) that shows a 
man standing with arms extended over a trussed bull on a sacrificial table, the gesture displayed by 
both women on Side B — hands held palms-down in front of the waist — has no exact Aegean par- 
allel. Explained as an indicator of chthonic rites (Long 1974, 67) or an act of consecration (Mari- 
natos 1986, 25), the position of the hands hovering directly above the cult furnishings might also 
emphasise the gesturer’s proactive control over the rites in progress. That this posture — with dis- 
tinctively forward-facing shoulders — was able to communicate the figures’ ritual agency is rein- 
forced by its general resemblance to the profiles of other ‘priestly’ women in palatial frescoes, 
including those from the Mycenae Cult Centre (Tournavitou 2017, fig. 12c), the Small Procession 
from Casa VAP (Militello 1998, pl. 10), and especially La Parisienne at Knossos, whom Brendan 
Burke (2005, 413) contends may have held a similar role to the woman at the altar on Side B. 
While the gesture on the sarcophagus is idiosyncratic, two near-identical glyptic scenes (one an 
LM IIIA1 lentoid sealing from Knossos (CMS II 8, no. 250), the other (CMS IX, no. 153) an un- 
provenanced seal attributed to LBA IIIA1) provide further Aegean evidence for the capacity of a 
palms-down gesture to emphasise control over the activities or entities with which the gesturer en- 
gages. Both scenes show a male “Master of Animals’ with arms outstretched and hands directly 
above the heads of lions that flank them. The Aegean ‘Master of Animals’ formula frequently com- 
municates creatures’ subjugation via manual restraint or tethering (Marinatos 1993, 167-169), 
yet these representations convey it through the implication of manual control without physical 
contact. While the bodily expression of both female officiants on the sarcophagus (and the male 
on the Malia sealing) was undoubtedly intended to illustrate specific ritual performances in action, 
the emphatic placement of hands directly above key ritual objects (sacrificial victim and altar) 
may equally work to emphasise their claims of authority in this context. 


Conclusion 

While it cannot be assumed that the Agia Triada sarcophagus portrays its occupant(s), either of 
the two leading female figures — set apart by their positional prominence, differential attire, and 
performed actions — seem viable candidates. Despite views as to the material and narrative excep- 
tionality of the sarcophagus (Burke 2005, 416), its conspicuous reference to architectural spaces 
and ceremonial activities affiliated with elite identity is a feature replicated on clay larnakes, un- 
derlining a dually ideological and biographical aspect to LM HI burial container decoration. On 
the sarcophagus, the two main female officiants on each side are not simply positioned at the fore- 
front of the ceremonial activities that they perform, but through their proactive movements are 
perhaps singled out from other ceremonial participants as possessing the authority and preroga- 
tive to lead them. 
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Abstract Grieving, emotionally distressed, or lamenting figures rarely appear in the scho- 
larly discussion on early Late Minoan religious scenes. This is mainly due to the generally 
accepted view that Minoan religion was essentially focused on adoration and the invoca- 
tion of divine epiphanies. However, a recent re-evaluation of gestures in two- and three- 
dimensional representations by the author has led to the identification of a considerable 
number of expressions of grief and emotional distress and of gestures of lamentation. A 
thorough examination of the contexts in which these gestures and expressions appear in 
the LM I period, of how they developed from their early beginnings in the Middle Mino- 
an period, and of how they were carried forward into the LM II and LM III periods, re- 
veals their consistent importance in religious representations. The fact that some of the 
gestures shown by figurines dedicated at peak sanctuaries first appeared in funerary con- 
texts supports the assumption that they were expressive forms that originally fulfilled their 
function in relation to the deceased before they became part of ritual activities in the Mid- 
dle Minoan period. Their continued use on figurines deposited in tombs during the 
LM II/III period and beyond confirms the persistent understanding of the gestures as ex- 
pressions of sadness, grief, and mournful contemplation. In order to explain this surpris- 
ingly widespread appearance of mourning and lamenting figures in Minoan religious 
imagery, the old idea of a deity (or hero) who resided in the underworld and was there- 
fore considered dead and/or absent from the world of the living is revived along with the 
argument that mourning for him was a central aspect of Minoan ritual practice. 


Introduction 

Written and visual accounts of mourning and lamenting figures are a recurring feature in the cul- 
tures of the ancient eastern Mediterranean. We have various accounts of people throwing their 
hands in the air, pulling their hair, scratching their cheeks, beating their chest, and exposing 
their breasts, but also of quieter forms of mourning represented by figures touching the head, 
cheek, or side of the neck. In Ancient Egypt, where the textual evidence sheds light on the use 
and meaning of such actions, the associated imagery remained largely unchanged over time. 
Mourning figurines were placed in tombs from the end of the Old Kingdom to the Greco- 
Roman period, funerary paintings decorated the walls of tombs, and both Isis and Nephtis were 
depicted in an iconic way mourning the death of Osiris, thereby stimulating “the rebirth of na- 
ture, corresponding to Osiris’ resurrection” (eg. Colazilli 2018, esp. 221; Dominicus 1994, 6, 9, 
19-21, 58-75, 180; Millward 2013; Kucharek 2011, 28-32). In Greece and Crete, depictions 
of mourning figures touching their heads and/or pulling their hair and scratching their cheeks in 
excessive and passionate mourning are known mainly from funerary paintings on LH and LM III 
larnakes (e.g. Vermeule 1991; Watrous 1991, esp. 291-292, 302; Cavanagh and Mee 1995; 
Kramer-Hajos 2015). The same gestures, along with others such as the touching of the face or 
neck, continued to be used in later periods (e.g. Merthen 2005; Margariti 2019). In funerary con- 
texts, such representations were the appropriate means of expressing grief over the death of a per- 
son, thereby paying respect and ensuring a pleasant afterlife. But there were also reasons for 
mourning and lamenting other than the death of an individual, such as the absence of a loved 
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Fig. 1: LM I bronze figurine in Berlin (drawing U. Fig. 2: LM I gold ring from Vapheio (drawing U. 
Giinkel-Maschek, after Berlin Antikensammlung:  Gutinkel-Maschek, after CMS I, no. 219). 
https://smb.museum-digital.de/object/11892; Verlinden 

1984, pl. 16, cat. no. 33). 


one at sea or in battle, the fall of a city, or festivals during which the death of a deity was collec- 
tively mourned before the joyful celebration of its resurrection (Alexiou 2002. Cf Nilsson 1971, 
27h S29, Dery 

In representations from Egypt and later Greece, for which we are usually familiar with the 
context and occasion, figures covering their faces with one or both hands, figures standing or 
kneeling with their heads bowed, figures touching their heads or necks, or figures ‘hugging’ them- 
selves with one or both arms are readily identified as figures expressing sadness and grief and/or 
as figures lamenting, often with an element of reverence for the subject of their emotional dis- 
play. In contrast, Minoan figures adopting the same behaviour are rarely understood as expres- 
sing such emotions, but are usually placed within interpretive models built around adoration and 
divine epiphany. But this has not always been the case. 

As early as the 1880s and 1890s, classical archaeologists Adolf Furtwangler, Maximilian 
Mayer, and Maxime Collignon described some of the clay and bronze figurines known at the 
time from the Aegean Bronze Age as depictions of mourners, including the well-known bronze 
figurine in the Antikensammlung in Berlin (Fig. 1; Furtwangler 1889, 93-94, fig. 7; 1900, 
455-456; Mayer 1892, 197-198; Collignon 1903, 309). During the following decades, the 
same figurine became a priestess or votary in the influential works of Arthur Evans and Friedrich 
Matz (Evans 1921, 508; Matz 1959, 428). Martin Nilsson also objected to an interpretation of 
this and other bronze and clay figurines as mourners with the argument that none of them had 
been found in funerary contexts (Nilsson [1927] 1971, 298-299). Instead, he concluded that, 
because of their discovery mostly at the sites of ‘villas’ and in sanctuaries, these figures simply 
could not be mourning (in the narrow sense of mourning someone’s death) but had to be vo- 
taries shown in an attitude of adoration or dancing (Nilsson [1927] 1971, 298-299; followed by 
Brandt 1965, 21, n. 3). In 1969, Costis Davaras stated in a footnote on the bronze figurine in 
Berlin that “the old theory that it is a mourning woman has long been abandoned” (Davaras 
1969, 638, n. 8 [author’s translation]). 

However, even in more recent times, it has occasionally been suggested that figures usually 
described as worshippers are actually figures in an attitude of mourning. In 2012, Efi Sapouna- 
Sakellaraki identified the placing of both hands on the forehead on bronze figurines from the 
Minoan peak sanctuary at Agios Georgios sto Vouno on Kythera as a gesture of mourning, based 
on its close similarity with mourning gestures on later /arnakes, and she proposed that mourning 
may well have played a role in non-funerary religious ritual at peak sanctuaries. As a comparable 
religious occasion, she cited a festival from nearby Laconia, the Hyakinthia, in which the mourn- 
ing of the death of the name-giving hero on the first day was followed by the joyful celebration 
of his rebirth on the second day (Sapouna-Sakellaraki 2012, 71; cf Persson 1942, 136-137). In 
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her final assessment of the gestures, she nevertheless identified the same hand position as an invo- 
cation gesture (Sapouna-Sakellaraki 2012, 149). Moreover, in her earlier 1995 work on bronze 
figurines, Sapouna-Sakellaraki had also already suggested an interpretation of the Berlin figurine’s 
lowered head and arm posture as an attitude of lamentation, but in the end tended towards an in- 
terpretation as the benedictory attitude of a deity “looking down” (Sapouna-Sakellarakis 1995, 
103-104, 109-110, 143). This example illustrates how hand postures that are recognised as re- 
lating to mourning/grief/lamentation, based on the knowledge of similar expressions that were 
widely used in antiquity, are nevertheless not accepted as such, because they do not fit into the 
religious models that have been created for Minoan Crete. 

The identification of mourning figures was not limited to figurines. In 1942, the Swedish 
archaeologist Axel Persson, studying depictions on golden signet-rings, developed an idea already 
briefly expressed by Arthur Evans: the existence in Bronze Age Crete of a deity who shared as- 
pects with the Egyptian Osiris and the Mesopotamian Tammuz. Their death and resurrection not 
only symbolised parts of the vegetation cycle, but were also “celebrated”, he wrote, “with ecstatic 
expressions of sorrow and joy” (Persson 1942, 121). While Evans had based his reconstruction 
of such a narrative on two seal images from Mycenae and Vapheio (Fig. 2; Evans 1930, 140- 
144; CMS I, nos. 126 and 219, respectively), Persson found figures lamenting the death of the 
vegetation god in the depictions of figures leaning over what he identified as burial jars. Both 
Evans’ and Persson’s views failed to convince, however, not least because of some serious flaws in 
their readings of the seal images. While Evans saw mourning women where there were none (as 
already noted by Persson 1942, 37), Persson’s identification of most of the oval objects as burial 
jars symbolising the death of vegetation and the burial of the vegetation god (Persson 1942, 32, 
34-35, 88, 99) has been rightly refuted in favour of an identification as rock boulders (e.g. Nie- 
meier 1989, 174-154). Due to this and other problematic readings, Persson’s theory that the 
Minoans mourned the death of a god lost much of its credibility.’ In the following decades, the 
appealing image of Bronze Age male and female figures engaging in ecstatic behaviour to invoke 
divine epiphanies largely superseded their identification as mourners, and their self-touching ges- 
tures and often hunched or slumped postures were subsumed within the wider field of adoration 
and ecstatic and/or visionary practices. 


Towards a New Understanding of Minoan Gesturing Figures 

One could provocatively argue that the early interpretation of figurines as mourners came at a 
time when it was necessary to focus on the details of the figures, such as their gestures and pos- 
tures, whereas the interpretation as worshippers came with the gradual (re)construction of reli- 
gious concepts based on emerging contextual features, into which the gestures of figures and 
figurines were then refitted. As we have seen, this has led to the abandonment of interpretations 
that had been based on their peculiarities and, in the case of mourning gestures, on knowledge of 
widely accepted representations of mourners from neighbouring or later cultures, in favour of see- 
mingly more appropriate interpretations. However, alongside sex, clothing, and hairstyle, the ges- 
ture~ and posture of a figure are essential, if not the defining, elements of a figure’s presence in a 
context — be it a two-dimensional pictorial context or a three-dimensional physical context. The 


1 See eg. Nilsson [1927] 1971, 278-278. However, 
while criticising Persson for drawing parallels with Near 
Eastern religions that show “sorrow over the vanishing of 
vegetation and joy over its reappearing” (Nilsson 1971, 
288), Nilsson himself argued in favour of “a tree cult 
with on the one hand joy and dancing, on the other mourn- 
ing” (Nilsson 1971, 277), and also considered the idea of a 
dying fertility goddess, whose “death was celebrated an- 
nually”, as an “un-Greek” and therefore “original product 
of Minoan religious genius” (Nilsson 1971, 527-528). 


2 While there is a distinction between gesture and 
expression when applied in real life, the depiction of 
both gesture and expression falls under the category of 
gesture, as the depiction of both conforms to contempor- 
ary conventions of how to express them visually. Gesture is 
the pictorial means chosen by the craftsperson to depict 
any kind of arm movement or posture that conveys a 
message to the viewer. This message may be a communica- 
tive gesture, an emotional expression, or a functional ac- 
tion. 
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gesture and posture establish the figure’s relationship with, and attitude towards its surrounding, 
e.g. whether it is intentionally and dialogically engaging with it, or whether it is expressing its in- 
ner or emotional state to it. Communicative gestures, which are particularly linked to culture- 
specific conventions of interpersonal communication, are often more abstract and therefore difh- 
cult to interpret without the supporting knowledge. While this may also be true when emotions 
are explicitly and intentionally expressed in social interactions, the observation that people’s nat- 
ural responses to emotion-evoking stimuli are (almost) universal is reflected, among other things, 
in the tendency of the emotional expressions depicted (according to culture-specific conventions) 
to show striking similarities across cultural periods and regions. This includes the classic expres- 
sions of emotion as well as the more subtle body cues or micro-expressions that have been shown 
to reveal suppressed or hidden emotions, especially in response to negative stimuli (e.g. Chen et 
al. 2023 with further references). 

Among these, of particular interest for the present discussion are self-touches (also known 
as self-adaptors or self-manipulators), i.e. one part of the body touching and/or doing something 
to another part of the body, sometimes also to clothing or jewellery worn on the body (Lhommet 
and Marsella 2014, 277, 279). Studies in human behaviour have found these self-touches to be 
associated with negative emotional states and stress, anxiety, or discomfort, and to be involved in 
psychological regulation such as self-calming and self-stabilisation, i.e they serve to comfort and 
release states of emotional discomfort. The display of such spontaneous gestures — both when ap- 
plied in real life and in pictorial representation — indicates a person’s need to use such pacifying 
actions. Consequently, self-touches such as touching the head, neck, or suprasternal notch (the 
large dip at the point where the neck meets the chest), feature regularly in guides to body lan- 
guage, as they reveal a person’s emotional distress, insecurity, or anxiety in a situation (e.g. Mor- 
tis 2002; Navarro 2008; Chen et al. 2023, 1349-1350). 

More insight into the basic emotional attitude of a gesturer can be gained from the pos- 
tures of the head and body with which the gesture is combined. For example, studies of the per- 
ception of emotion from posture have found sadness to be the emotion with the highest 
agreement rate, both within and across cultures (eg. Coulson 2004, 118, 133-134; Kleinsmith 
et al. 2006, 7, 16-17). Sadness was also one of the emotions that was not confused with any 
other emotion (Coulson 2004, 136), especially when viewed in profile, and “the only emotion 
characterised by a forwards head bend” (Coulson 2004, 132), with other common features in- 
cluding a forward chest, collapsed posture, and arms at the sides of the trunk (Lhommet and Mar- 
sella 2014, 273, 278). The early identification of the bronze figurine from Berlin (Fig. 1) as a 
mourner therefore comes as no surprise. 

Depictions of emotional expression show certain diachronic and transcultural continuities 
and similarities, precisely because they are often based on universal basic needs and related forms 
of behaviour. Self-touches such as touching the head, neck, or face, scratching the neck or cheek, 
pulling the hair, beating the chest, or tearing the garment represent a large part of the repertoire 
of mourning gestures found in depictions from Egypt and Greece, i.e. from cultures that ‘em- 
brace’ the Minoan culture both chronologically and geographically. The same association of ges- 
tures with emotions persisted in depictions from later periods (eg. Pasquinelli 2007; Morris 
2019). This means that some pictorial formulae for depicting emotions — reproducing gestures 
and bodily cues that are perceived as such by the respective culture — have been in use for millen- 
nia. They can therefore be said to have a certain transcultural and diachronic validity, from 
which Minoan depictions should not be considered exempt. In addition to research on the repre- 
sentation and perception of emotions and feelings of distress in the field of bodily communica- 
tion and non-verbal behaviour, studies of the depictions of emotions in Egyptian, Classical, and 
later art history can therefore provide useful comparisons and points of reference for the interpre- 
tation of Minoan gestures. 

While the meaning of a gesture is specified by the context in which it is made — and may re- 
main ambiguous in the eyes of the viewer without it — the presence of a gesture in a pictorial or 
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Fig. 3: Seal impressions from Knos- Fig. 4: LM I seal-stone from Fig. 5: Pendants depicting women (a- 
sos and Agia Triada depicting a Knossos (drawing U. Giinkel- 6) and monkeys (c—d) touching the 
woman and monkey covering the Maschek, after Warren 1988, _ sides of the head with the palms of their 


face with the palms of the hands or 17, fig. 9). hands or forepaws, respectively. From a) 
paws, respectively (drawing U. Gournia, b) Poros, c) Isopata, d) Knos- 
Giinkel-Maschek, after a) CMS sos (drawing U. Giinkel-Maschek, afier 
IT8, no. 281; 6) CMS II6, no. a) Hawes et al. 1908, 48, pl. XI, 14; 
282). Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki 2005, 324; 


b) Vasilakis 2005, 101, fig; c) Evans 
1905, 542, fig. 131; d) Coldstream 
1973, 162-163, fig. 258, pl. 95). 


physical context results from the ‘use’ of the gesture in a context, for which it was considered ap- 
propriate because of its meaning. For example, the gestures chosen for figurines or figurative pen- 
dants that were deposited in burials or placed in peak or cave sanctuaries were chosen for the 
particular context because of the suitability of their meaning in relation to the focus of the de- 
position. In two-dimensional representations, gestures were reproduced in pictorial contexts for 
the suitability of the gesture to define the contribution of the protagonist to the overall content 
of the representation. Patterns of Bronze Age ‘use’ of a gesture, and therefore its suitability for 
certain contexts (and not for others), are reflected in the presence of the gesture in some contexts, 
and not in others. This ‘use’ can therefore be reconstructed by recording and analysing its re- 
peated occurrence in physical and/or pictorial contexts over time. 

In my research on Minoan gestures, therefore, I have been adopting an approach in which 
interpretation is based on the analysis of a gesture and its combination with head and body pos- 
ture, on the dimensions of meaning ascribed to such combinations in studies of human beha- 
viour and comparable representations, and on the analysis of the physical and/or pictorial context 
in which representations of the gesture in question recur.’ By looking not at a single gesture, but 
at many gestures occurring in contexts over a long period of time, patterns emerge which reveal 
the Bronze Age ‘use’ of gesture representations, reflecting the Bronze Age understanding of ges- 
tures and the basic sense of their meaning. In this way, it is possible to give back to the gesture it- 
self its meaning as a defining feature of a figure’s presence in a context — and to gain further 
insights into meaningful aspects of the context itself. 

Before moving on to the discussion of the representations, however, I shall briefly mention 
two important conventions that have emerged from the study of two-dimensional representations 
of non-symmetrical gestures, as they are important for understanding the more subtle nuances of 
Minoan gesture combinations. One is the consistent representation of non-symmetrical gestures 
with the primary hand in front of the body, while the other hand has a complementary charac- 


3 This study is part of a research project that I have 4 Katerina Giannaki independently made the same 
conducted at the University of Heidelberg from 2017 to observation, see her contribution in this volume. 
2023, funded by the German Research Foundation (DFG). 
The results of the research project will be published as a 
monograph. 
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ter.* This convention is a logical consequence of the representation of the torso in three-quarter 
to frontal view, i.e. a figure communicating in dialogue or expressing its inner state to someone 
or something in front of it uses the arm closer to the target to convey the message. Secondly, the 
depiction of a single hand in two-dimensional images represents a symmetrical gesture, i.e a ges- 
ture in which both arms are held in the same way. This type of depiction is found alongside the 
explicit depiction of both arms in a symmetrical posture, usually slightly offset from each other. 
Non-symmetrical gestures always show both arms. Therefore, if only one arm is visible, this indi- 
cates a symmetrical gesture. 

To give an example, the covering of the face with the palms of both hands was implied by 
the depiction of a kneeling female figure on a ring impression from Knossos (Fig. 3a). The same 
gesture is made by a monkey on a ring impression from Agia Triada (Fig. 3b). In both cases, 
only one hand, or paw, was depicted. The other one must be imagined in the same way on the 
side facing away from the viewer. The same rule applies to the figure bent over a rock on a seal- 
stone from Knossos: only one hand is shown as it is brought to the side of the head, indicating a 
symmetrical gesture of the two hands touching the sides of the head (Fig. 4). Crucially, the same 
symmetrical gesture is found on LM I pendants from Gournia, Poros, Knossos, and Isopata, 
where it is performed by female figures and by monkeys (Fig. 5) — two, if not three of them ori- 
ginally deposited in tombs. The same gesture was identified on two of the clay figurines from the 
peak sanctuary on Petsophas by Bogdan Rutkowski, who noted (in his 1991 article on ‘prayer 
[adoration] gestures’) that “this type becomes popular in the LM H/LH III and Archaic period, 
especially as the representation of mourning women” (Rutkowski 1991a, 17). 


Expressions of Sadness and Emotional Distress in LM I Images — the Evidence 
The figure on the seal-stone from Knossos (Fig. 4) is kneeling beside a boulder, her head bent for- 
ward and leaning onto it, her hands touching the sides of her head. She is not clasping and kis- 
sing the stone (contra Warren 1988, 17), but places her forehead on it. This head movement can 
be identified as a tie sign (cf Morris 2002, 141), revealing her close, if not intimate relationship 
with what the boulder symbolises to her and provides the reason for her posture and emotional 
state, while the rest of the world is shut out from her contact with the boulder. The hands on 
the sides of the head, a gesture known across art history to express deep pain, despair, fear, or an- 
ger (Pasquinelli 2007, 168), reinforce her ‘cut-off attitude (Morris 2002, 141; 2019, 208-210). 
The same attitude is shown by the female figures and monkeys in the pendants placed alongside 
burials, and, if correctly identified, already earlier by clay figurines offered at Petsophas. 

A male figure leaning over a boulder with his head deeply bowed is depicted on the gold 
ring from Kalyvia (Fig. 6). Due to the poor state of preservation, only the complementary part of 


lowered hand near 
head shoulder 


Fig. 6: LM I gold ring from Kalyvia (drawing U. Fig. 7: LM I gold ring from Archanes (drawing U. 
Giinkel-Maschek, after CMS II3, no. 114). Giinkel-Maschek, after Sakellarakis and Sapouna- 
Sakellaraki 199% 655, fig. 722). 
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Fig. 8: LM I gold ring from Chania (drawing U. Fig. 9: Gold ring of unknown provenance, Berlin 
Giinkel-Maschek, after CMS VI, no. 278). (drawing U. Giinkel-Maschek, after CMS XI, no. 29). 


his gesture combination is clearly visible, clasping the stone in the 
same way as the male figure kneeling beside a boulder on the gold 
ring from Archanes (Fig. 7). The latter places the primary hand on 
the chest near the opposite shoulder. The figure on the Kalyvia ring 
possibly had the primary arm in the same pose, but only two sec- 
tions are preserved of it — perhaps the forearm and hand on the 
chest near the opposite shoulder, as indicated in Fig. 6. While the 
man on the gold ring from Kalyvia has slumped over the boulder 
with his head deeply lowered in a posture that would be recognized 


across cultures as an indication of sadness (see above), the man on 
the Archanes ring has the head turned away from the boulder and Fig. 10: Impression from LM I 


lowered to the other side. The excavators, Giannis and Efi Sakellara-  signet-ring, Chania (drawing 
U.  Giinkel-Maschek, after 


kis, considered the turn of the head as supportive of an interpreta- 
CMS V Suppl. LA, no. 176). 


tion as lamentation, concluding that his movement “appears to be 
theatrical, in the sense that it is an enactment of a ritual, in which 
the postures and movements are exaggerated and affected” (Sakellar- 
akis and Sapouna-Sakellaraki 1997, 658). 

Another depiction which indicates that the boulder causes the figures kneeling beside it to 
make gestures, body and head postures that express sadness is the depiction of a female figure 
leaning over a boulder with her head deeply bowed on a gold ring in the Ashmolean Museum 
(Fig. 8). It was previously described as presenting “an attitude of mourning” by Persson (1942, 
32-33). Also leaning against a rock is a female figure on a gold ring of unknown provenance in 
Berlin (Fig. 9). The woman turns her upper body backwards, her head lowered, her arm ex- 
tended towards the centre of the scene, where a male figure stands with his back to her, facing a 
female archer. The extension of the arm towards a target object or person is also found in stand- 
ing figures as a primary gesture. For example, on a ring impression from Chania, a female figure 
extends her arm towards a built structure crowned by a tree (Fig. 10). As on the Archanes ring, 
her head is turned away from the target of her primary gesture and lowered towards the shoulder 
in sadness and self-intimacy (Morris 2002, 146). The other, complementary hand touches the su- 
prasternal notch. This is a pacifying “micro-gesture” found to be typically made by women when 
feeling insecure, emotionally distressed, or worried in response to a negative experience (Navarro 
2008, 35. 38-39, fig. 7; cf Chen et al. 2023, 1352, table 1). Taken together, the depiction con- 
veys the image of a woman who is at the same time longing for the tree-crowned structure and 
what it represents, and turning away from it in sadness, emotional distress, worry, and/or anxiety, 
as if she cannot bear to look at it. 

A woman touching the suprasternal notch with the primary hand also stands next to the 
kneeling figure on the previously mentioned gold ring in the Ashmolean Museum (Fig. 8). In 
doing so, the expression of anxiety, worry, and emotional distress implied by the self-pacifying 
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Fig. 11: LM I gold ring from Knossos (drawing U. Fig. 12: LM I ‘Sacred Mansion’ ring from Poros 
Giinkel-Maschek, after CMS II 3, no. 15). (drawing U. Guiinkel-Maschek, after Rethemiotakis 
and Dimopoulou 2003, col. pl. 1). 


primary hand gesture is paired with the atti- 
tude of mourning of the kneeling woman. We 
also find as a primary gesture the touching of 
the suprasternal notch on the female figure 
flanking the couple on the gold ring in Berlin, 
to whom the kneeling woman described above 
turns longingly from the other side (Fig. 9). As 
can be seen from the long hair falling over the 
other, lowered arm, the side of the torso facing 


the centre of the picture is conceived as the 
Fig. 13: LM I mould for ring bezel, from Cyprus front of the twisted figure, the arm raised to 
(drawing U. Giinkel-Maschek, afier British Museum: the suprasternal notch therefore as the primary 
https://www. britishmuseum. org/collection/image/ one. With her head again lowered to her 
Gite 38001). shoulder in a self-intimacing pose (cf Morris 
2002, 146), her expression complements the 
appearance of the kneeling figure with an arm outstretched in longing at the other end, while 
both of them face and thus relate their actions to the central motif of the male figure being tar- 
geted by a female archer. 

A variation of the touching of the suprasternal notch, in which the hand is more on the col- 
larbone of the same body side, is shown by the female figure on a gold ring from Knossos (Fig. 
11), who stands looking at a structure crowned by a tree. This pacifying “micro-gesture”, which in- 
dicates once again the woman’s state of emotional discomfort, complements the lowering of the 
primary arm in front of the body, which emphasises the woman’s motionless posture as she gazes 
at the tree-crowned structure with which a second, poorly preserved figure is engaged. All in all, 
these depictions of women touching the area where the neck meets the chest suggest that whatever 
they are looking at makes them feel emotionally distressed, worried, insecure, or anxious, and 
causes them to adopt this self-pacifying behaviour as a natural reaction to suppress these feelings. 

A position of the arm, which, in combination with the other hand on the forehead, has 
been identified by Classical archaeologists as that of a wailer, is the self-hug, a self-intimacy 
that provides comfort by miming the act of being touched by someone else (Morris 2002, 
144-145; Navarro 2008, 48-49). The left hand placed on the opposite shoulder in a self-hug 
complements the right hand of the bronze figurine in Berlin, which is brought to the lowered 
forehead (Fig. 1). The combination has a close parallel in the female figure on a gold ring from 
Poros (Fig. 12). Standing in a paved courtyard that is reached from below by a flight of steps, 
her attitude is focused on a building with palatial architectural features including ‘horns of con- 
secration’, suggesting that this type of building, and the ideas it represented, could also evoke a 
need for self-comfort. 
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Fig. 14: Women raising the hand towards the lowered head or the mouth on LM I seal-stones: a) CMS ILI, no. 
351; b) CMS X, no. 262; c) CMS XI, no. 282 (drawing U. Giinkel-Maschek, after a) CMS III, no. 351; b) 
CMS X, no. 262: c) CMS XT, no. 282). 


Fig. 15: Touching the temple with the fingertips: a) LM I bronze figurine from Psychro cave, b) LM III A2/B 
clay rhyton from Gournia (drawing U. Giinkel-Maschek, after a) Verlinden 1984, pl. 18, cat. no. 37; 6) Rethe- 
miotakis 1998, pl. 32, cat. no. 10). 


As a primary gesture, the self-hug occurs on the central of three female figures lined up on an 
LM I mould from Cyprus, all dressed in typical Minoan clothing (Fig. 13). She is standing with 
her head and upper body bowed forward, with one arm, the arm at the front of the body, placed 
across her chest, the hand resting on the opposite shoulder. The other arm is hanging down the 
other side of the body. The other two figures show gestures that are well known from LM I 
signet-rings and seal-stones, where they are performed by female figures in groups of two or 
three. The figure on the left raises the hand to the head which is inclined forward. This gesture is 
sometimes seen in combination with an open mouth, indicating oral utterance, which may be 
lamenting, wailing, recitation, singing, or other (Figs. 14a—b); on this topic see also Blakolmer in 
this volume). The touching of the head with the extended fingers occurs also on a bronze figur- 
ine from Psychro Cave (Fig. 15a). At the very basic level, this hand movement indicates that ‘a 
person is struggling with something or is undergoing slight to severe discomfort’ (Navarro 2009, 
40, fig. 8). Crucially, its performance with one or both hands is well known from depictions of 
mourning figures from LM/LH III into historical Greece (Watrous 1991, 292; Cavanagh and 
Mee 1995; Merthen 2005). Combined with the lowered head, which can be read as an expres- 
sion of sadness, an interpretation of the hand movement and body posture as an expression of 
emotional despair does not seem unreasonable for the Minoan seal images either, and the oral 
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utterances are likely to be classified as la- 
ments or wails. The other arm is stretched 
out at the back, away from the body, as if 
the figure is trying to shake off the emo- 
tional upset. 

The same complementary arm posture 
characterises the third type, represented by 
the figure heading the line-up on the mould 
in Fig. 13, who stands in an upright posi- 
tion with her head tilted backward and her 
primary hand raised towards her mouth. 
Fig. 16: LM I gold ring from the tomb of the Griffin This posture is also encountered on numer- 


Warrior at Pylos (drawing U. Giinkel-Maschek, after Da- gus seal-stones (eg. Fig. 14c: figure on left) 
vis and Stocker 2016, 641, fig. 10a). 


as well as on signet-rings such as the LM I 
gold ring from the tomb of the Griffin War- 
rior at Pylos (Fig. 16). At least one of the women in the group of two, the figure in front, is 
again depicted with her mouth wide open. In view of the joint occurrence of this posture with 
the one just discussed on LM I seal-stones (Fig. 14c), which means that they were part of one 
and the same performance, it is reasonable to assume that the figures on the gold ring from Pylos 
also raised their primary hands and opened their mouths in lamentation. Once again, the group 
of two is associated with a tree-crowned structure that becomes the focus of the performative ac- 
tion, now on a rocky ground in a waterside setting. 

Returning to the LM I mould from Cyprus thus the group probably also represents three 
women lamenting. The reason for their lamentation is not shown, but would have been known 
to the Bronze Age viewer from the composition and the group’s action. It is presumably directly 
related to the other representations of women engaged in the same, almost iconic type of group 
performance, including the gold ring from Pylos where the focus of the lament is a tree-crowned 
structure. The scene on the mould thus unites three different displays of lament, of which two 
are regularly encountered in similar groups on signet-rings and seal-stones elsewhere and may 
have represented more passionate performances, whereas the third, the self-hug shown by the fig- 
ure in the centre, is more indicative of quiet grief.” 


The Roots of the Self-hug and Other Expressions of Sadness 

The self-hug in LM I seal images and bronze figurines is a gesture with roots in the Middle Mino- 
an Period. Here it occurs on clay and bronze figurines from peak sanctuaries such as Petsophas, 
Maza, Vrysinas, Traostalos and Kophinas and from Piskokephalo (Fig. 17). The small-sized fig- 
ures from Vrysinas (Fig. 17f) have been attributed to a multi-figure model and thus represent a 
group of similarly expressive figures already in the Middle Minoan period (Sphakianakis 2016, 
187. 205, fig. 16; 207). A small-sized female figure with one hand on the opposite shoulder, the 
other hand on the wrist of the self-hugging arm from Petsophas (Fig. 17a), which was described 
by John Myres (1902/1903, 378-379) as belonging to a figural group, may indeed come from a 
similar model. The discovery of such model(s) confirms that the collective expression of grief in 
groups was already an element of the ritual that took place in the peak sanctuaries during the 
Middle Minoan period. The Piskokephalo figurines also have the second hand grasping the wrist 
of the hand placed on the opposite shoulder, or alternatively placed around the lower torso to 
the opposite hip (Fig. 17c). These hand poses reinforce the expression of emotion indicated by 
the self-hug, with the grasping of the own wrist in particular “heightening the drama of the feel- 
ings expressed” (Pasquinelli 2007, 58 [author’s translation]), perhaps characterising, as in works 
of art from later periods, the gesturer as somebody “who is present at a tragic event but does not 


5 On quiet restrained vs. excessive and passionate mourning, see Margaritis 2019. 
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Cc d e 


Fig. 17: MM clay figurines ‘hugging’ themselves with one arm, from: a) Petsophas, b) Piskokephalo, c) Kophinas, 
a) Traostalos, e) Vrysinas (drawing U. Giinkel-Maschek, after a) Myres 1902/1903, 378-379, pl. XI, no. 30; 
b) Platon 1951, pl. H, figs. 1-2; Sapouna-Sakellarakis 1995, pl. 40.9; c) Spiliotopoulou 2018 (IL), pl. 29, cat. 
no. 291; d) Davaras 1976, 93, fig. 51; Sapouna-Sakellaraki 1971, pl. 13B—y; e) Sphakianakis 2016, figs. 11. 
12). 


take an active part. It is a gesture of deep compassion in the face of a painful reality” (Pasquinelli 
2007, 162 [author’s translation]). 

When placed at sanctuary sites, the behaviour displayed by the figurines must be seen in re- 
lation to a focal aspect of the cult during which they were dedicated. Their attitude was thus 
deemed an appropriate behaviour in reaction to this focal aspect of the cult. The men and wo- 
men represented by the figurines were affected by what they saw, commemorated, or contem- 
plated, in a way that filled them with negative feelings and made them adopt a self-comforting 
behaviour. In doing so, the figurines, and, consequently, the people who dedicated them, dis- 
played their emotion towards an apparently unsettling element of the peak sanctuary cult. 

The gestures of the Middle Minoan figurines have parallels in Egyptian funerary scenes 
that are too close to be dismissed as coincidence. These gestures are used by the tomb owner's re- 
latives, officials, and dependants to respectfully express their grief at his death, even during their 
everyday activity. Although listed as gestures of respect (Verehrungsgesten) by Dominicus (1994, 
6, 9, 19-21, 58-75; see also Kekes 2021), the scholar well understood these gestures as expres- 
sions of the inner state (innere Haltung) of the figures (Dominicus 1994, 180). It is unlikely 
that the adoption of not just one, but indeed a set of gestures for the configuration of the clay fig- 
urines placed on display in Middle Minoan peak sanctuaries happened without any consideration 
of the dimension of meaning conveyed by these gestures in Egyptian funerary contexts. Instead, 
the variants of the self-hug combinations on the Minoan figurines, all of which have parallels in 
Egyptian depictions,° are probably also about showing respect by expressing one’s own sadness 
or grief. The obvious difference in the use context — a sanctuary rather than a tomb — should 


6 In addition to the hand on the wrist of the self- body to the opposite hip appears in combination with a 
hugging arm, the placing of one arm across the lower palm on the head; see Dominicus 1994, 66, fig. 15c. 
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a b c 
Fig. 18: MM and LM IIIA clay figurines with one hand touching the side of the neck: a-b) from Petsophas; 
c) from the LM IIIA Tomba del Sarcofago Dipinto from Agia Triada (drawing U. Giinkel-Maschek and 
B. Houllis, after a) Sapouna-Sakellaraki 1971, pl. 5B. yp; Rutkowski 19916, pl. V, figs. 1 3; 6) Rutkowski 
19916, pl. XXII, fig. 6; c) La Rosa 2000, 88, fig. 2). 


e if g 
Fig. 19: Figures with hands gathered at the base of the neck, MM I to LM III B: a) Phourni, Archanes, Burial 
Building 9; b-c) Petsophas; d) Piskokephalo; e) Agia Triada, Complesso della Mazza di Breccia; f) Agia Tria- 
da, ‘villa’; g) Armenoi, tomb 76 (drawing U. Giinkel-Maschek, after a) Sakellarakis — Sapouna-Sakellaraki 
1997 516, fig. 506 (second from left); b) Rutkowski 19916, pl. XXXII, figs. 12-13; c) Rutkowski 19916, 
pl. XX, fig. 1; d) Platon 1952, 632, fig. 13 (bottom row, fifth from right); e) La Rosa 1998, 149, fig. 49; f) 
Verlinden 1984, pl. 41, cat. no. 89; g) Tzedakis 1980, pl. 688). 
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lead us to seek an explanation for the reasons that might have led to the adoption of the gesture 
on the Middle Minoan figurines, rather than serve as an argument for the rejection of the ges- 
tures’ interpretation as expressions of grief. But I would like to look at some other types of ges- 
ture with similar connotations before attempting to give an explanation. 

A gesture that conveys the same expressive content is touching the side of the neck. This is 
a self-touching cue that observers of body language have found is used primarily by men to pro- 
vide comfort and reassurance when feeling insecure, anxious, concerned, or emotionally dis- 
tressed (Navarro 2008, 40, fig. 9; 43). At least two male figurines from Petsophas are touching 
the side of the neck with one hand (Fig. 18a—b), thereby representing their (and the dedicators’) 
feelings towards the focus of the cult at this peak sanctuary. Another expression of despair is the 
placing of the two hands close together high on the chest at the base of the neck, which is shown 
by both male and female figurines from Petsophas, Piskokephalo, and other peak sanctuary sites 
(Fig. 19). In the later history of art, this gesture “stands for a feeling of intense, long-lasting pain 
and above all for one’s own inability or even impossibility to change a situation’ (Pasquinelli 
2007, 164 [author’s translation]). For its Minoan use, an original funerary association is indeed 
by one of its earliest depictions which comes from the MM IA context of Burial Building 9 at 
Archanes, namely the clay figurine which was found together with three skulls in secondary de- 
position (Fig. 19a; Sakellarakis and Sapouna-Sakellaraki 1997, 210). In the LM I period, the 
same gesture appeared on a clay figurine (Fig. 19e) from the Complesso della Mazza di Breccia — 
the structure serving the Zomba degli Ori as well as cult activities carried out for the dead in the 
courtyard framed by the two structures on the edge of the cemetery at Agia Triada (Puglisi 2003, 
188, 191). A bronze figurine with the same gesture was reported from the ‘villa’ (Fig. 19f). 

This selection shall suffice for now to support the hypothesis that a considerable proportion 
of the figurines dedicated in peak sanctuaries (and at Piskokephalo) express grief, pain, worry, 
and/or anxiety as the appropriate behaviour towards a focus of the cult practised in these places. 
Given the place where most of the figurines were displayed, a sanctuary, I would like to hypothe- 
sise that this behaviour was addressed to a deity — Given the funerary connotations of the ges- 
tures but also the notions of worry, anxiety, and emotional distress conveyed by them, the 
suspicion arises that this could have been a deity who had suffered a terrible fate and died and/or 
was thought to be absent and/or in another world. 


Mourning at a Deity’s Tomb? 

At this point, I would like to return to the LM I representations in seal images and bronze figur- 
ines, which partly continue the gestures of the Middle Minoan period, partly add new expres- 
sions of grief, worry, and anxiety. While the bronze figurines’ original context of display is 
unknown, the figures in the seal images repeatedly occur in the same contextual settings: male 
and female figures kneeling at a boulder, and female figures standing in front of a tree-crowned 
structure. This structure is most often referred to as a shrine and thought to be a focus of ecstatic 
behaviour and invocations of divine epiphany (eg. Warren 1988; Marinatos 1989). However, 
such interpretation does not explain the expressions of grief, worry, or anxiety shown e.g. by the 
female figures standing in front of the tree-crowned structure on the seal impression from Chania 
(Fig. 10) or on the seal impression from Knossos (Fig. 11). 

In the search for an explanation of the emotional expressions shown towards the building 
with the tree growing out of it, it may be worth turning once again to Egypt, where the concept 
of mourning for a deceased deity who resides in the underworld has an element that is strikingly 
similar to the structure in Minoan depictions: the tomb or ‘mound of Osiris’. Its main character- 
istics have been described as follows: “The tomb lies on an island, or at least in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the shore. This corresponds first of all to the god’s relationship to the water and is also 
reminiscent of the idea of the primeval mound. The tomb itself is divided into an “Upper” and a 
“Lower Duat”, the former cannot be interpreted in more detail, but is probably directly con- 
nected with the sacred grove, the latter is a stone building of 16 x 12 cubits, which, like the real 
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Duat, has seven gates. A mound of sand was 
heaped up in the middle, which served as a 
place of burial during the annual funeral cere- 
monies. Next to the tomb of Osiris was a 
sacred grove, which was probably intended to 
serve as a place of residence for Ba and is to be 
regarded as an image of the god’s creative 
power. This also applies to the tree that stands 
directly on the coffin or grows out of the body 
of the god and thus symbolises the resurrec- 
tion’ (Budka 2000, 14 [author’s translation]; 
Fig. 20: Ring of Minos, allegedly from Knossos (draw- see also Colonna 2018, 227-239). 


ing U. Giinkel-Maschek, after Dimopoulou-Rethemio- The visual concept of the Minoan struc- 
taki 2005, 124-125). 


ture shares many of these characteristics, even 
if not all of them are always present within one 
and the same depiction: the division of the tomb into an upper part associated with the tree and 
a lower part consisting of a stone building is clearly visible in many of the depictions (e.g. Figs. 
6-7, 10-11, 20-21); its location in the vicinity of the shore is suggested by the gold ring from 
Pylos (Fig. 16) and by the Ring of Minos (Fig. 20); that the ‘mound’ contains a burial is sug- 
gested by the depiction of a pithos inside it beneath a tree on the gold ring from Vapheio (Fig. 2; 
cf Persson 1942, 36-37); this depiction also suggests the existence of a ‘mound-with-tree-only’ 
motif, an observation also made by Nanno Marinatos, who noted that the tree and shrines were 
also shown separately (Marinatos 1989, 131; see also Figs. 8-9). The Egyptian reference to gates 
in the stone precinct finds its equivalent in the central opening of the Minoan depictions (e.g. 
Figs. 6—7, 10, 20-21). Marinatos compared these openings to the false doors in Egyptian funer- 
ary architecture, ‘the purpose of which was to allow communication between the living and the 
dead’, and she identified them as ‘loci for communication with the beyond’, suggesting that ‘it is 
on this spot that some contact with the deity is expected to take place’ (Marinatos 1993, 121; cf 
Marinatos 1989, 140). The door in the Minoan structure may represent the gate of the tomb 
and locus for communication with its interior. Inside the precinct there must have been an eleva- 
tion that allows us to see much more of the tree than just the upper part that we would expect to 
see if the tree were growing from the ground. Rather than assuming that ‘the tree always grows 
on top of the constructed shrine’ (Marinatos 1989, 131), we can perhaps imagine a similar kind 
of mound inside the Minoan structure, on which the tree grows. Upon close inspection, such a 
‘mound’ is indeed visible in the detailed depiction on the ‘Ring of Minos’ (Fig. 20). Inside this 
mound, there may have been the dead deity, to whom the expressions of grief and the lamenta- 
tion of the figures standing in front of the structure were addressed. 

In view of these striking parallels, I would like to propose an interpretation of the tree- 
crowned structure as the tomb of a Minoan deity (or hero), conceived as absent, deceased, or 
dwelling in another world — similar to the concept of the ‘mound of Osiris’ in Egypt. The wor- 
ship of this deity (or hero) began in the early Middle Bronze Age and involved the establishment 
of peak sanctuaries such as the one on Petsophas. The transfer of the self-hugging gesture in parti- 
cular to representations on signet-rings and bronze figurines (in addition to the figurine in Berlin 
[Fig. 1], an LM I bronze figurine from Trianda on Rhodes shows a related gesture, see Marketou 
1998, 59-60, fig. 7; cf Kekes 2021, 7, fig. 8) reflects in a special way the adoption of the asso- 
ciated emotional expression by the palatial elite. This elite integrated the expression of sadness, 
grief, worry, anxiety, and lamentation into a complex cycle of representation which was intro- 
duced in LM I to illustrate a significant religious narrative — the Divine Drama cycle, as I will re- 
fer to it in my forthcoming volume. Its representations not only adorned signet rings and seal- 
stones, but were also closely linked to the architectural form of the lustral basin, as evidenced by 
the findings at Xesté 3, Akrotiri, where a tomb painted on the wall was the focus not only of the 
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Fig. 21: Painting from the north and east wall of the lustral basin in Xesté 3, Akrotiri, Thera (drawing U. Giin- 
kel-Maschek, after Doumas 1999, 136-137, fig. 100; Vlachopoulos 2007, pl. XXVIa). 


seated woman covering her face in pain and the veiled girl looking back in horror, shock or sur- 
prise, but also of any ritual activity within the sunken space (Fig. 21). It is reasonable to assume 
that the lustral basin, whose use “in connection with chthonic ritual” (Shaw 2011, 161) has long 
been suspected, was in fact the architectural structure used to perform ritual activities based on 
the narrative surrounding the tomb of the dead deity (or hero). With the proliferation of lustral 
basins as part of the ‘palatial architectural style’ (Driessen 1989/1990) during the LM I period, 
the cult was carried to all corners of Minoan Crete, becoming an essential pillar of the LM I reli- 
gious system, with the palatial and/or priestly elite as its main agents. 

But let us return to the gestures which characterise the LM I representations of the Divine 
Drama cycle. The expressions of grief, worry, and anxiety directed towards the tomb in the 
above-mentioned representations are found on individual female figures: figures covering the face 
with the flat of the hand (Fig. 21), figures touching the suprasternal notch while turning their 
heads away, the other arm stretched out longingly towards the tomb (Fig. 10), or figures extend- 
ing the arm towards a male figure (Fig. 9), the latter suggesting that it is indeed a male figure 
who is the cause of their misery and worry. It is possible that we are not dealing with human fe- 
male worshippers at all, but rather with a myth represented entirely by mythological protagonists. 
Perhaps in some cases the main female figure even represented the partner/widow of the absent 
male figure. 

However, the expression of grief over the deity’s absence was not limited to female figures, 
but was also performed by male actors, insofar as kneeling before a boulder refers to the absence 
of the same deity. Persson (1942) identified the boulder as a funerary pithos and the kneeling fig- 
ures as those who mourned the death of the vegetation god. The identification as a funerary 
pithos was rightly doubted by Niemeier (1989, 174-176), but his conclusion that these were 
therefore not representations of mourning rituals but invocations of divine epiphanies, is not self- 
evident. Rather, considering the nature of the gestures as analysed before, the stone can more 
convincingly be read as a place associated with an absent or dead deity, and evokes mourning for 
him. Although similar suggestions have been made before (see now Morris and Goodison 2022, 
21 with further references), ultimately we lack any evidence of the religious narrative that could 
shed light on the relationship between the stone and the deity. 

Women and men also participate in the Divine Drama cycle in the enigmatic action of pull- 
ing or shaking the tree growing from inside the tomb, sometimes in the same scene as mourners 
kneeling at a boulder (Figs. 6-7) or women standing passively and touching the suprasternal 
notch (Fig. 11). These tree-shakers are not overt mourners, but figures performing an action that 
is significant in this context and presumably as necessary as the ‘correct’ display of emotions at 
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the boulder or for the deity represented by the tomb. Exactly what the figures are doing is difh- 
cult to determine. On the one hand, their behaviour is characterised by an ‘agonistic’ element, as 
Caroline Tully explains in her contribution to this volume, ze it is an agitated behaviour that re- 
veals the agony or frenzy with which the figures turn towards the tree. On the other hand, it can 
be observed that the tree is usually, but not always, in full leaf: while full leaves adorn the tree in 
the presence of the single female mourning figures and of the tree-shakers, only single leaves can 
be seen on the otherwise bare branches when the group of female lamenters approaches the tomb 
on the gold ring from Pylos (Fig. 16). The shaking or pulling of the leafy tree may therefore 
have had a different purpose or occasion than the lamentation at the less leavy tree. The frequent 
depiction of lamenting women, even without a tomb, reflects the popularity and importance of 
this lamenting event during the LM I period (Fig. 14). 

The depictions in the LM I Divine Drama cycle thus represent the visual narrative for a 
cult dedicated to a dead deity (or hero) dwelling in the underworld, whose absence from the 
world of the living (deities?) was met with expressions of grief, worry, and/or anxiety as well as 
with lamentation, possibly in keeping with the annual cycle. The idea for this cult, which was 
monopolised by the palatial and/or priestly elite in LM I, had its roots in the peak sanctuary cult, 
where figurines showing grief and anxiety were already put on display in the Middle Minoan peri- 
od. Could these peaks have been the ‘burial mound(s)’ of this deity? It is worth noting that simi- 
larities and indeed ‘some conceptual overlap’ between the communal rituals at the tholos tombs 
and the cult at the peak sanctuaries have been noted in the past (Peatfield 1987, 90; 1990, 125). 
This includes certain gesture types that first appear on figurines placed in MM I tombs and 
shortly afterwards on figurines offered at peak sanctuaries. Together with the origin of a whole 
group of gestures from Egyptian tomb paintings, where they symbolised respectful mourning for 
the deceased, there thus seems to be a strong case for the emergence or introduction of the cult 
of a deity dwelling in the underworld in the early Middle Minoan period, which was then devel- 
oped into the sophisticated Divine Drama cycle of the LM I period. 


Mourning Gestures After the End of the LM I Period 

This cult was practised by the palatial/priestly elite throughout the island, with the underlying 
myth — visually expressed in the Divine Drama cycle — permeating their administrative activities 
and personal appearance. But all this came gradually to an end with the filling of the lustral ba- 
sins in the LM IB period and completely with the destruction of the palaces and ‘villas’, at the 
end of the LM I period, with the exception of Knossos. 


left hand 


Fig. 22: LM IIIA clay figurine from Metochi Kalou (drawing U. Giinkel-Maschek, after Dimopoulou-Rethemio- 
taki and Rethemiotakis 1978, 99, fig. 39). 
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Fig. 23: Three LM IIIC to Protogeometric clay figurines from a tomb in east Crete (drawing Ute Giinkel- 
Maschek and B. Houllis, after Schmid 1967, pl. 58, fig. 2). 


The depiction of the gestures expressing grief, notably those already used for this purpose in the 
Middle Minoan period, nevertheless continued in the LM II and LM III period, now mainly in 
funerary contexts. A female figurine with one hand on the opposite shoulder was found in a 
tomb at Metochi Kalou (Fig. 22). The excavators suggested that the figurine was performing the 
same gesture of worship as the figurines from Piskokephalo, but probably as a deity rather than a 
worshipper (Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki and Rethemiotakis 1978, 100-101). A presumably male 
torso with one hand on the side of the neck and the other on the chest was found in the LM III 
A2 Tomba del Sarcophago Dipinto at Agia Triada (Fig. 18c). At Armenoi, a steatite pendant in the 
shape of a female figurine with the hands joined below the neck was found in one of the niches 
carved into the dromos wall of LM IIIB tomb 76 (Fig. 19g). At both Armenoi and Chania, figur- 
ines with the hands joined on the chest — a gesture already found in the MM IA burials of Arch- 
anes and on plenty of clay figurines from Petsophas — were placed in LM III A/B tombs (Godart 
and Tzedakis 1992, pl. CLI, 2; Rethemiotakis 1998, 46, cat. no. 189, pl. 18a—y). At Gournia, 
an LM III A2/B burial contained the clay rhyton shaped as a female figure touching her forehead 
with her fingertips in the same way as the bronze figurine from Psychro, which the excavators 
had already identified as an attitude of mourning (Fig. 15b; Hawes et al. 1908, 46, no. 11). 

In the LM HIC or Protogeometric period, the self-hug appears combined with a hand-on- 
head gesture amongst a trio of mourning figures from a tomb in East Crete (Fig. 23a). A second 
figurine in the same group originally had both hands touching the sides of the head (Fig. 23b), 
the third one both hands placed on top of the head (Fig. 23c). This display of the self-hugging 
gesture side-by-side with the better-known types of mourning gestures confirms the continued 
understanding of this self-comforting arm pose as a display of grief and its logical suitability for 
funerary contexts. The touching of the sides of the head with both hands remained associated 
with burial on Crete until the Geometric-Archaic period, as evidenced eg. by a seated figure 
from tomb B at Arkades (Levi 1931, 184, fig. 205). 

The deposition of figurines in tombs is generally regarded as “a sign of the Mycenaean influ- 
ence which began to be active in Crete in LM II” (Nilsson 1971, 300), with the figurines 
known from tombs representing Cretan ‘naturalistic’ types (Dimopoulou-Rethemiotaki and Re- 
themiotakis 1978, 99). However, Minoan-inspired self-touches were indeed represented in Myce- 
naean tombs as early as the LH II period, namely by a ‘Minoanising’, if not Minoan, figurine 
from Peristeria (Hagg 1981, 37, fig. 1; cf French 1972, 109), and continued into later times, as 
shown, for example, by a figurine from a tomb at Kara Hymettos (French 1972, pl. 17a). The 
Mycenaean deposition of such self-hugging figurines in tombs, therefore, not only reflects the ear- 
lier and still contemporary Minoan deposition of figurines with gestures of grief in tombs, but 
also, and most importantly for the present argument, acknowledges their Minoan significance as 
such expressions of grief. 
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Summary 

The gestures and postures listed here can be interpreted as representations of behaviour and ex- 
pressions of emotion of which some have served for millennia to depict figures expressing pain 
and grief over e.g. a terrible fate or the death of a person. Others were identified as expressions of 
worry, insecurity, and emotional distress that are still in use today. In the MM and LM I periods, 
expressions of grief and emotional distress were displayed towards a deity (or hero) who was con- 
sidered absent or deceased and presumably resided in the underworld. The existence of a Bronze 
Age Cretan deity whose death was ritually mourned every year, as proposed by Evans, Persson, 
and also Nilsson (albeit with a different twist, as noted above), thus becomes a tempting scenario 
yet again. In Egypt and the Near East, the myths of Osiris and Tammuz illustrate the complex 
foundations of such religious practices, and there is no reason to believe that Bronze Age Crete 
was any different in this respect. Although one might argue against following Egyptian parallels 
too closely in reconstructing Cretan Bronze Age religious myths, it can be countered that the con- 
sistent and detailed Minoan representation of gestures corresponding to those common in 
Egypt — and not just one or two, but a large number of gestures, of which only a selection has 
been discussed here — during the Middle and early Late Bronze Age suggests a more intensive en- 
gagement with the representations (and their contexts and meaning) than merely a stimulation 
by occasional imported depictions or visits to Egypt. The partly original, partly continued funer- 
ary connection in later times points in the same direction. At the same time, the lively, even thea- 
trical style of the LM I representations, as well as elements such as the pithos, the boulder, or 
the design of the tomb, testify to the specific ‘Minoan’ character of the Divine Drama cycle and 
to the fact that Cretan craftspeople had long since adopted the language of gesture to express the 
ideas that dominated religious life on Crete independently. 

The association with the death or absence of a deity may not extend to all figurines that 
were dedicated in peak sanctuaries, but it does to those figurines with gestures that can clearly be 
read as expressions of grief, worry, or emotional distress. Other gestures not considered in the 
present discussion may well have served other purposes within the same cult. However, it is also 
possible that certain gestures are to be understood under different aspects than previously as- 
sumed. For example, the opening of the garment, recently observed by Platon on clay figurines 
from Piskokephalo and interpreted as “revelation of the breast” (Platon 2014), could instead be 
an early representation of ‘exposing the breasts’ in mourning. In any case, the representations of 
gestures expressing grief in the peak sanctuaries show that such behaviour was an essential ele- 
ment of the cult practised at these sites. Consequently, the figurines were dedicated in the peak 
sanctuaries to commemorate the death and absence of the deity by expressing their grief, thereby 
showing the appropriate and respectful behaviour that suited its worship. Such celebrations and 
their mythological underpinnings could indeed explain the later understanding of Juktas as the 
burial place of Zeus (see Karetsou 1981, 152-153 with further references). 

The development of this cult originated from communal rituals at tombs at the beginning 
of the Middle Minoan period and led to the establishment of the peak sanctuaries, including an 
overlapping range of gestures of the figurines that were dedicated in both contexts. In the LM I 
period, the cult was taken over by palatial or priestly elites, who made it an essential aspect of 
cult practice in the ‘villas’ and palaces. Special architectural forms, such as the lustral basin, 
whose use had gradually developed during the Middle Minoan period (e.g. Shaw 2011, 161), 
now became a standard feature of the ‘palatial architectural style’. The continued use of some of 
the expressions of grief, worry, and emotional distress, and the addition of new ones, in represen- 
tations on signet-rings and seal-stones, on precious pendants, as well as on bronze figurines and 
in wall paintings, testify to the persistence in the visual narratives of the LM I period of the same 
basic idea. The absent or dead deity was now symbolised by his tomb, or by the boulder as an- 
other symbolically significant locus of mourning and lamentation. 
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After the end of the LM I period, which also marked the end of the palatial/priestly elite officially 
practicing the cult across the island, not all these gestures were abandoned. On the contrary, some 
of the gestures continued to characterise figurines given to the deceased in accordance with their 
understanding as respectful expressions of sadness and grief, thereby ensuring the eternal mourn- 
ing of the dead in this world and the dead person’s well-being in the afterlife. 
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The meaning of action in figurative imagery is con- 
veyed through bodily posture, placing the depicted fig- 
ures — humans, gods, or hybrids - in relation within 
coherent visual narratives. Especially for societies 
with few deciphered texts, the analysis of gesture, 
posture, movement, and facial expression is crucial 
for understanding ancient ‘webs of significance’. 
With 29 papers from a conference held in Heidelberg 
in 2021, this volume examines ‘body language’ in 
Minoan Crete and Mycenaean Greece and proposes 
new ways of interpreting non-verbal communication 
in Aegean Bronze Age iconography. 


